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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 


NO. I.—THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 


Tue obligations of the established church to her first Protestant rulers 
have so amply been enlarged upon, that it seems ungracious to add 
any tribute of gratitude which would not reach the popular standard, 
Kdward was, doubtless, a singularly pious, learned, and virtuous 
youth ; and Elizabeth, a queen who at some personal risk restored a 
faith endeared to her on many accounts. It is nevertheless true that 
Edward was in the hands of men of little principle, who made the 
Reformation a mere stepping-stone to their own aggrandizement ; and 
that Elizabeth felt her mother’s honour and her own legitimacy so 
deeply compromised by the papal party, that neither the blood of 
Anne Boleyn nor Henry in her veins could bear to have it in the 
ascendant. 

Collier’s severe review of Elizabeth’s reign,* to which Bishop Bur- 
net's indignation gave a temporary notoriety, is, in fact, equally ap- 
plicable to that of her more amiable brother. He observes of the 
ecclesiastical proceedings of the royal sisters, that one consumed the 
bodies, the other the benefices of the clergy; but since good men are 
more easily replaced than good livings, it is questionable at least which 
did most permanent injury to the interests of religion. Indeed, although 
illustrious names are found among the prelates and dignitaries of both 
reigns, perhaps there never was an age in which parochial cures were 
more selfishly and recklessly bestowed. Good men—even the late 
exiles and confessors—seem to have caught the contagion,+ and given 
the cure of souls to those who were unqualified to undertake it. ‘The 





* Collier, vol. 11, p. 670. ‘‘ The one made martyrs and the other beggars ; the one 
executed men and the other estates; and therefore reserving the honour of the 
Reformation to Queen Elizabeth, whether the resuming the first-fruits and tenths, 
putting many vicarages in this deplorable condition, and settling a emacy of 
poverty upon the church, was not much more prejudicial than fire and agot, ’ &e. . 

t Strype’s Life of Parker, 1. 497 and 519. The good primate was foiled in bis 
endeavours to correct the abuse. 
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headship of the church was asserted with extreme latitude by these 
princes ; to them, therefore, both clergy and people appealed for a 
remedy, but they were involved in the same censure with inferior 
patrons, and it was of course impossible for kings who decimated 
bishoprics to punish nobles who merely ground down parish priests. 
The chief apology for their conduct was ees were rather apt 
scholars than original masters in the art of desecration, who attained 
proficiency just as their instructors began to doubt the soundness of 
their own theory. 

It very early became a settled opinion, that the wealth of the clergy 
was one of the chief things that required reforming. Evils in them- 
selves most serious, are seldom those which drive nations to rebellion. 
While our monarchs confined themselves to imprisoning the persons, 
or even cutting off the heads, of refractory subjects, none presumed to 
dispute their will; but when they re quired from each man a few more 
pounds or shillings than he wished to give, or ina manner he disap- 
proved, repeatedly has the country risen in arms and vindicated the 
rights of avarice. Much the same has been the case in religious revo- 
lutions. It has not been the most important and ruinous corruption 
that has brought on the crisis. The declamations of Friars Mendicants 
aguinst the regular monks, of Lollards against lordly bishops,—the 
refusal of a citizen to pay a mortuary fee, and the refusal of the 
clergy to pay an impost to the pope, had at least as much influence 
on events that followed as the promulgation of any doctrine whatever 
opposed to the more ruinous corruptions of the Romish church. In 
truth, the exhibitions going forward before the first reformers’ eyes 
were eminently calculated to confuse their ideas, Nothing was more 
evident than the i ignorance and superstition of the popular creed, and 
its obvious consequences, that numbers, confiding in observances to 
which undue importance had been attached, neglected to examine their 
hearts with sufficient care, and work out their own salvation by means 


more effectual than indulgences and pilgrimages. It was too much to 
expect that zealous men witnessing this should pause to institute a 
cold inquiry, whether they pe ‘ished for their errors, * perishe dl 


through them. When men and women were spending their mouey 
on what they considered as plenary pardons for past, present, and 
future sin, or travelling in licentious crowds from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, to kneel before some popular image, it was no 
time to deliberate whether such conduct was fully sanctioned by school 
divinity, or amounted to strict idolatry, Any method of destroying 
such a system seemed consecrated, and one of the most obvious was 
to cut down the personal importance of the dignitaries who counte- 
nanced such things. The state of Wolsey, for instance, was a tempting 
theme—the contrast between him and _ his master, Christ—his prede- 
cessors, the apostles. Lf, as seems most probable, the church actually 
held about a fifth of the whole territory of the country, the bad effects 
of such an incubus on the souls of the spirituality and the industry of 
the laity must have been equally apparent. Meanwhile, an important 
sect, not altogether free from the imputation of kee ping in view the 
pecuniary profits of loud religious profession, had long maintained that 
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churchmen ought to hold no property whatever. To their lessons the 
first reformers lent a partial, but truly honest ear; believed in earnest 
that church dignities were untichristian, and encounite ‘red any danger 
rather than refrain from saying so. Aided by such allies, Henry y ven- 
tured to slay one of his noblest prelates, to disperse the religious fra- 
ternities, at nd seize their vast possessions. Some were staggered at 
both these proceedings, but most, and among them many ‘eminent 
papists, applauded the latter measure. 

While Henry reigned, however, learning did not generally go un- 
rewarded. <A fair scholar himself, he encouraged scholars, such at 
least as kept pace with his own theological opinions; and the prefer- 
ments of the country were fully adequate, up to the time of his de- 
mise, to reward all the talent of the U niversities. Still, many of those 
best qualified to judge saw a shadow advancing which they resolved 
should not fall upon their children. After the accession of Edward, 
fewer youths were brought up to the church, and they came not from 
the nobility and gentry as before. A gentleman would as soon think 
of educating his son for the church, as a rich dissenter of the present 
day making his a disse nting preacher. The cause and effect of this 
change was a severance of interests between the patrons of livings 
and their incumbents, which made itself felt in the sueceeding reign. 
Formerly, their sons and nephews had officiated at their altars, and 
been provided for by presentations, which now they bestowed upon 
their dependents, their stewards, grooms, and huntsmen. ‘The hawk 
was mewed on the chancel rail, and the income divided with various 
inequality between the giver and receiver. ‘The consequence was, 
that while the church had enough to give, her ministers were miserably 
provided for, or left quite destitute. Some hedge priest read the 
service, if it was read at all, and itinerant preachers, sent by the bishops 
or the government, posted on horseback from v illage tov illage, and too 
often forgot the sacred themes of righteousness, temperance, “and judg- 
ent to come, to execute the more immediate purpose of their errand, 
declaim against popery, and instil the principle of passive obedience. 

It was well for the church that all this personal suffering was felt, 
and this spiritual destitution witnessed, by men who had both power 
and op portunity to complain of them; for what the press is in our 
days, the pulpit was in theirs, Accordingly, they formed the theme 
of many sermons, which, from the known character of the preachers, 
could hardly fail to make some impression. 

When the bystanders observed that John Knox came forth nothing 
daunted atier a stormy interview with the Queen of Scots, he re plied, 
“And wherefore should I, at the face of ae pleasing gentlewoman ? | 
hae lookit on the faces of mony angry men, and was never fearit 
overmuch,”” So Rogers and some other conspicuous reformers, who 
had remonstrated with Henry on the spoliation of abbeys, might say 
with respect to their bold sermons before Edward V1. Latimer was 
one of these, who never feared the face of man; yet his great re gard 
for the young king may have made him think it ‘rather a misfortune 
of the times than a crime of the government, that the clergy were ill 
provided for, ignorant, and de praved. He tells some racy stories on 
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the subject. The bell, for instance, that had been so many years 
without its clapper, lashes the ignorance of the new “ sumpsimus’’ 
priests as well as the old “ mumpsimus,” and deplores the avarice 
which drove men, whose presence he considered desirable, abroad for 
“lack of entertainment ;” but his sermons being better known than 
those of other divines of his age, they shall speak for themselves in 
preference, 

Among them was Bernard Gilpin. A single sermon is believed 
to be all that remains to us of the apostle of the north. He was sum- 
moned to preach before the king at Greenwich, and adverted with 
much yvehemence to the oppression of the clergy and decay of the 
Universities in his discourse. Although a mere parish priest himself, 
his evidence was most unexceptionable. arly in life, his relative, 
Bishop Tonstall, would have raised him to the rank his talents, and 
still more his piety, deserved; but, from first to last, he declined any 
higher station, and was happy enough to keep his place in a good 
living, with a good conscience and a truly enviable fame. He breaks 
out— 

‘* T dare say if such a monster as Dervel Gatheren,® the idol of Wales, burnt at 
Smithfield, could have been well conveyed to come to set bis hand to a bill, to let the 
patron take the greatest part of the profits, he might bave had a benefice. With 
these men it skilleth not if he never opened a bible—so much the meeter for their 
purpose as he is not able to speak against their abuses, but will suffer them to sleep 
in their sins * * * Even so Jeroboam made priests of bis own for his hill 
altars, to sacrifice to bis calves, that the people should not go up to Jerusalem ; these 
Jeroboams will never let the people ascend to Jerusalem to find Christ in the temple 
of his word. Your grace may find where these gentlemen keep in their hands 
livings of forty or fifty pounds, and giveth one that never cometh there, five or six 
pounds. Your noblemen reward servants with livings appointed for the gospel. 
Certainly I marvel that God boldeth his hand, that he destroyeth them not with 
Nadab and Abihu,. © * ® *® Look at the two wells of this realm, Oxford and 
Cambridge; they are almost dried up. The cruel Philistines abroad, enemies of 
Christ’s gospel, have stopped the springs of faithful Abrabam. The decay of 
students is so great, there are scarce left of every thousand an hundred—thbere is 
entering into England more blind ignorance, superstition, and infidelity, than ever 
was under the Romish bishop.t Your realm (whicb I am sorry to spevk) shall be- 
come more barbarous than Scythia, which, lest God Almighty lay to your grace’s 
charge for suffering the sword given unto you for the maintenance of the gospel to 
lie rusting in the sheath, bestir now yourself in your heavenly Father’s business.” 


The patrons of whom Gilpin speaks with such righteous indignation 
sometimes met with a rebuff, and the following extract is not the less 
interesting, as it alludes to a circumstance in the life of Bentham, 
which has escaped the notice of biographers. He was indeed a man 
brilliantly distinguished by the martyr spirit ; one who, after escaping 
to the Continent, voluntarily returned, at the request of the London 
congregations, to take the perilous office of their superintendent, and 
dared to console the martyrs in their agony, yet walking amidst the 
flames unhurt, as the companion of the three children. This, however, 
was not, as it seems, the first trial of his firmness. In a sermon of 
his, preached at St. Peter’s, Oxford, in the reign of Edward, entitled, 





Ase ee 


* Under which a friar was burned alive for the sake of a pun upon bis name. 
t “ The lack of them” [schools] ‘* shall bring blindness into this church of Eng- 
laud again,’’—TIfooper’s Fitth Sermon on Jonah, a.p. 1550. 
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« A notable and comfortable Exposition upon the fourth of Matthew, 
concerning the Temptations of Christ,” he says— 


‘¢T know not how, but sure it is so, and my conscience will not suffer me to conceal 
it, Satan hath taken many of our ministers, and carried them up to an exceeding high 
mountain, and shewed them all the spiritual livings almost in the world ; bishoprics, 
deaneries, prebends, parsonages, and vicarages ; and hath told them, this is a wealthy 
bishoprick, this is a rich deanery, this is a fat benefice ; they are all in my gift, | am 
the patron of them ; fall down, therefore, before me, and worship me; and if one 
will not content you, | will give you pluralities, Let no man think these things to 
be forged or sucked out of mine own fingers, for writers make mention that the devil 
indeed gave the bishoprick of Rome once, and since that time it was never good ; 
and is he not so able now, think you, to give a poor benefice as he was then to give 
the fattest bishoprick in the world? Let no man be offended with me for speaking 
that which all the world, by experience, seeth to be true ; for where these ministers 
should be preachers, they are tongue tied, and that cometh not without great tempta- 
tion, for thus he reasoneth with them, ‘Speak no more of justification, meddle no 
more with controversies, rub no man on the sore, let every man live as he list with- 
out reprehension or admonition, and you shall lack no living. Do you think that 
Satan hath not thus sworn many to silence? I have heard of divers that at the be- 
ginning have been very godly preachers, but after they have been choked up with 
many livings, they have had such a bone in their throats, as the devil would have it, 
that they would seldom open their mouth to speak any more, I beseech God give 
us his grace to withstand and avoid bis flattering and sweet temptation. Once, not 
long since, I spake against such in a place where | was; and after my sermon it was 
told me that some called me a young man, and said it was but a pang of heat, 
and that I gaped for a living, which obtained, I would be as quiet as other men. 
Iam a young man still, and I am not sorry for it; but I thank my God for it, 
who, I trust, will, at bis pleasure, turn both my youth and mine old age to his 
glory, for St. Paul hath taught me not to contemn youth, But where they said 
it was but a pang, it was not true, for | was as circumspect in it as I could, and I 
bave now the same mind and judgement that | had then, though a little more con- 
firmed by the scriptures and ancient doctors ; and to say I gaped for a living, it is 
untrue, for I might have had since that timea rich and worshipful living, if 1 would 
have taken it. But if to take a benefice should make me tongue tied, I had rather 
have none whilst I lived; yet what I should do I cannot tell. I will not presume 
too much of mine own strength, seeing more godly and better learned men seduced 
by the flattery of the devil and the world. I had rather go begging from door to 
door, and live in extreme poverty, than, without diligent preaching to my flock, live 
never so magnificently.”* 

The testimony of Gilpin must be considered as relating to the 
north country, where “ the laymen sought out poor base priests, who 
were only able to read prayers to the people morning and evening, 
nor did the one use to require nor they take care to perform any 
more,”+ and the University of Oxford, where he was educated at 
Queen’s college, to the provostship of which he was elected, and with 
which he maintained a constant intercourse. The testimony of Lever, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to the state of the University and 
districts with which he was acquainted, is still more graphic and de- 
tailed. Three of his sermons, delivered at the cross in the shrouds of 
St. Paul’s, and before the king, were published, and, although Strype 
has quoted largely from them, they repay an entire perusal. He was 
one of the many eminent men ordained by Ridley in 1550, who 
classed him in his « Lament’ with Latimer, Knox, and Bradford. 
No sooner was he admitted into the pulpit than he spake what he 
did know, and testified what he had seen; and comparing his testi- 


* Serm, on Matt. iv, + Carlton’s Life of Gilpin. 
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mony with Gilpin’s, and stripping the misery he describes of that 
glow with which his words irradiate it, one is tempted to ask whether 
these are not the very class of men whom Satan would find it easiest 
to lure with some unexpected offer of rich preferment into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain. 


‘' Fie for sin and shame! either give your servants wages, or else let them go and 
serve those which do give them wages. For now your chaplains, your servants, 
and yourselves bave the parsons, the shepheids, and the officers’ wages ; and neither 
you, nor they, nor other doeth the parsons, the shepherds, or the officers’ duty, ex- 
cept perady enture ye imagine that there is a parish priest, curate, which doeth the 
parson’s duty. But although ve do so imagine, yet the people do feel and perceive 
that he doth mean no other thing but pay your duty, pay your duty. Yes, for so 
he ministereth God's sacraments; he saith his service, and he readeth the homilies, 
as you fine flattering courtiers which speak by imagination term it; but the rude 
lobs of the country, which be too sinple to paint a ‘lie, speak foul and truly as they 
find it, and say, He ministereth God's sacraments, he slubbers up his service, and 
le cannot read the Humbles.* Yet there is some that can read very well, but how 
many of those he not either superstitious papists or else carnal gospellers, which, by 
their evil example of living, and worse doctrine, do far more harm than they do good 
by their fair reading and saying of service! But put the case as it may be, that 
there be at a benefice, in some place, at some time, some good curate, all these 
somes will make but a few in number.’ 'T 

‘* There was in the bouses belonging to the University of Cambridge two bundred 
students of divinity, many very w ell learned, which be now all clean gone, house and 
man, young toward scholars and old fatherly doctor, not one of them left; one hun- 
dred, also, of another sort, that, having rich friends or being beneficed men, did live 
of themselves in ostries and inns, be either gone away or else fain to creep into 
colleges, and put poor men from their bare livings. ‘Those both be all gone, and a 
small number of poor, godly, diligent students now remaining only in ‘colleges, be 
not able to tarry and continue their study in the University for lack of exhibition 
and help. ‘There be divers there which rise daily betwixt four and five of the clock 
in the morning, and from five to six of the clock use common prayer, with an ex- 
bortation of God's word, in a common chapel ; and from six unto ten of the clock 
use either private study or common lectures ; at ten of the clock they go to dinner, 
whereat they be content with a penny piece of beef amongst four, baving a tew 
porridge made of the broth of the same beef, with salt and oatmeal, and nothing 
else. 

** After this slender dinner they be either teaching or learning until five of the 
clock in the evening, when, as they bave a supper not much better than their dinner, 
immediately after the w hich they go either to reasoning in problems or unto some 
other study until it be nine or ten of the clock ; and then, being without fire, are 
fain to walk or run up and down half an hour to get a heat on their teet when they 
go to bed. These be men not weary of their pains, but very sorry to leave their 
study; and sure they be not able some of them to continue for lack of nec essary 
exhibition and relief. ‘These be the living saints which serve God, taking great 
pains in abstinence, study, labour, and diligence, with watching and prayer; 
wherefore as Paul for the saints at Jerusalem, so I for your brethren and saints at 
Cambridge, most humbly beseech you make your collections.” } 


Lever did not stop here, however, but gave the impropriators and 
patrons some advice too good to be taken. 
‘“* Learn at St. Andrew to say unto the king and bis council, intending to relieve 


the multitude of his people—here in England learn ye noblemen to say, ‘ Here is a 
boy'—bere be servants and retainers of ours ‘ which have five loaves and two fishes,’ 





ttt aa — 





* This recals a passage in one of Latimer’s sermons, where he refers to the lower 
lasses calling them Homelies; and adds, that if the priest did not like them, be 
woul 1 so homely bandle and chop them as to make the name most applicable. 
t Seceud Serm. Thos. Lever, an. 15 OU, before the hing. 
I Serm. at P. Cross, 1550, 
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many benefices, some prebends, with divers offices ; yea, and some of us ourselves 
have more offices than we can discharge. Pieaseth it your majesty to take these 


into your bands which bave been kept for us, if now in this great need they may be 
better disposed amongst your people.” 


Thus shone what its professors called, when complimenting each 
other on their own labours and attainments, “ the most cleer light of 
the gospel.”’ 

In the midst, however, of these declamations, an event occurred 
which changed the views and feelings of the speakers. Edward died, 
and the y could no longer expect pre ferment with a safe conscience, 
They were sincere men, and experienced in the abandonment of this 
world’s advantages a Joy known only to him that in times of trouble 
walks by faith and not by sight. Numbers hid themselves at home, 
others endured imprisonment, and were tortured, not accepting de- 
liverance, some fell victims or escaped to the Continent ; but all agreed 
in this, that want and danger were welcome, that preferments were 
incumbrances and temptations ; and when they saw men, whom they 
looked upon as good and true, giving up their characters, and bres king 
the tenderest of domestic tian to keep their livings, who can wonder 
that the old prejudice as to church property should revive, and unite 
the ideas of poverty with those of holiness and joy ? 

It would not be fair, of course, to claim Edwin Sandys as an exile 
for conscience’ sake, after he had exhibited himself in the University 
pulpit as a partisan of Lady Jane Grey. Nor can it be said that he 
ever appeared indifferent to wealth and honour when they could be 
had without offence. He was, nevertheless, so regarded in his day, 
and doubtless so regarded himself; nor is it easy to conceive of a man 
thus addressing the congregation ‘of exiles, when stripped of all his 
property, and watching over a dying wife and child in a foreign land, 
without acknowledging that whatever might be his fate in this world’s 
agitations, he had entered into rest. 


“ Could we wish for more at the hands of God than being banished and con- 


Strained to forsake all the profits and comforts which we enjoyed at home in our 
native country, bere amongst aliens and strangers to find a city so safe to dwell in, 
maintenance so competent for our needful and reason: ible sustentation, such grace in 
the eves of the godly magistrates under whom we live, such favour and respect unto 
our hard estate, such free liberty to come together to call upon God in our common 
prayers, to hour his word sincere ‘ly and truly preac ‘hed in our own natural tongue, to 
the great and unsearchable comfort of our souls; finally, all things so strangely and 
almost miraculously ministered and brought unto our hands, as doubtless we ‘could 
never bave found here if the Lord himself bad not gone before us as it were, to 
make ready and to provide for us? Oh, what tokens of mercy and special favour 
hath our kind and gracious Father sbewed us in this our exile and distress for his 
gospel in these our sorrowful and afflicted times! We have lost the saving truth at 
home and found it abroad; our countrymen are become our enemies, and strangers 
are made our friends ; being persec uted by our native rulers, foreign magistrates 
have shewn us favo yur; in banishme nt we have a place to dwell in; in ang ruish we 
abound with e¢ mmfort; and, as the apostle speaketh, h aving nothing, we are as pos- 
sessing all things [be srefore, dear brethren, baving received these so great and 
rare graces at the 1 merciful hands of our good God. I may justly, as one of your poor 
helpers in these holy labours, use the words of St. Paul, which in the beginning l 
recited, exhorting and beseechin g you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain, 

Be not an unthankful people, neglect not the great benefit now offered unto you, 
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* Il. Serm. 
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approach with all reverence, and present yourselves as humble petitioners before the 
Lord, and careful servants before our God ; for I say unto you, as Jacob said in his 


a towards Mesopotamia, ‘ Vere Dominus est in loco isto’—truly God is even 
ere present among us. We do clearly and plainly perceive that our fathers and 
mothers, our friends and familiars, having forsaken us, he bath received us as bis 
dearest.’™ 

This was indeed “ singing so thankful to the wintry blast ;” yet 
Sandys and his fellow exiles shewed, when their summer came 
round again, some relish for prosperity. Many who had preached 
and written against ecclesiastical opulence as strongly as Aylmer, lived 
to think with him, if they did not make his candid acknowledgment, 
that he spake as a cchild.+ It is not in their praise these facts are 
stated, neither yet is it in blame. It was the course of affairs which 
changed opinions by a kind of moral necessity, and taught the return- 
ing Protestants an undoubted truth. Not wealth, but the love of 
money, depraves—not poverty, but a sense of the want of all things 
where God is not, purifies the heart. Most of them were preferred— 
some very amply ; some bore prosperity well, some badly ; some re- 
jected it on conscientious scruples, but from this time they pass gra- 
dually away from review as poor parochial clergy, and only appear as 
advocates or witnesses. 

It is true that the exiles felt severely the neglect to which the policy 
or vacillation of Elizabeth exposed them. Sandys writes to Parker 
“that they had never been so bare” as since their return. West, a 
doctor of divinity, who preached at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
brought their case strongly before his congregation.t Veron, a 
Frenchman, a bold and popular preacher, urged the duty of supplying 
the reformed prelates, to whose existence he looked forward, with pro- 
per and ample revenues ;§ and the next year (1560), Pilkington, elect 
of Durham, “ preached a sermon at court which tended much to the 
maintenance of scholars of the universities, and that the clergy might 
have better livelihoods.”|; ‘The priest pleaded for the bishops with 
tolerable success, but not so the bishop for the priests. 

Jewel spoke on this subject with his usual power, and with an 
asperity which proved how deeply he felt the abuses he deplored. 
That illustrious prelate, it is well known, was scarcely persuaded to 
accept and retain the episcopal rank. Strongly impressed with the 
feeling that a bishop should be a constant preacher, and held responsible 
for the sufficient instruction of all over whom he undertook to preside, 
he always appeared to experience as a load on his own spirit the 
destitute condition of his diocese ; and he may be said to have fallen a 
martyr to his personal efforts to remedy it. No wonder then that 
when called to preach at the cross, surrounded by civic wealth, 
luxurious nobility, and church dignitaries, of a temper far different 
from his own, his emotions broke forth in strong reasoning and im- 
passioned eloquence :— 

“ Oh that Haggai the prophet were now alive and saw the rearing up of God's 
temple now in England, what think you he would say? You build your own houses 
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* Sandys’ Serm, fol. 151. ° 
t Strype's Life of Aylmer, p. 148; and Biog. Brit. art. Aylmer. 
¢ Strype’s Annals, I. i. 200, 


§ Strype’s Annals, I. 1, 200, || Strype’s Annals, I. 1, 297, 
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and leave the house of God forsaken. Nay, be would say, you build your own man- 
sions and pull down the house of God.* The masters of the work build benefice upon 
benefice and deanery upon deanery, as though Rome were yet in England. The 
poor flock is given over to the wolf, the poor children cry out for bread—the bread 
of life—and there is no man to break it to them. 

“The noblemen or gentlemen, the patrons of benefices, give presentations of 
benefices, either to be farmers themselves, or else, with exception of their own 
tenths, or with some other condition that is worse than this. The poor minister 
must keep his house, buy his books, relieve the poor, and live, God knoweth how, 
and so do you, too. Ob, good my lordsand brethren, I come not hither to bea patron 
for money matters. God seeth my heart, before whom I speak it; but I see God's 
temple by this means is forsaken. Young men, such as are of most towardness, 
turn themselves to be physicians, or men of law, yea, clerks and apothecaries. The 
matter is so used that they are ashamed to be ministers in God's church, The 
should not do so, say you : no, neither yet you, as your doings are, can be angry wit 
them. They are not angels, but your own children, your brethren, your cousins, of 
your own affections, of your own flesh and blood, and they think themselves too good 
to become your slaves.” t 


A passage in his sermon on Psalm lix. 9, on the same subject, is 
perhaps a still finer specimen of sober reason and indignant elo- 
quence :— 


‘** Only the poor man that laboureth and sweateth in the vineyard of the Lord hath 
his hire abated. Young men which are toward and learned see this. They see that 
he which feedeth the flock hath least part of the milk; therefore, they are dis- 
couraged—all shun and flee the ministry. They were wont to say, ‘ beneficia sine 
cura'—benefices without charge. Now must be said, ‘ cura sine beneficiis’—charge 
without benefice. 

“ But there be many which can say, such as be ministers of the church should 
teach freely, without hope of recompence or hire for their labour. Our preachers are 
no better than Peter and Paul, and the other apostles; they are no better than the 
holy apostles, who lived poorly. Poverty is a commendable estate, So say some 
in like devotion as did Judas, What anew # this waste? this might bave been sold 
for three hundred pence, and given to the poor, not that he cared for the poor, but be- 
cause he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare that which was given. I doubt not 
there are many which teach Christ for Christ’s sake—which say in their soul, the 
Lord is my portion—who in that heavy time from which God delivered them, if they 
might have received their life only for a recompence, would have been glad to take 
the pains—who seek you, and not yours, which have forsaken all they had to follow 
Christ. I doubt not there are such. But for the hope of posterity, | report me to 
all you which are fathers, and have children, for whom you are careful, although you 
yourselves have a zeal and care for the house of God, yet will you breed them up, 
keep them at school until four-and-twenty years old, to your charges, that in the end 
they may live in glorious poverty—that they may live poor and naked, like prophets 
and apostles? Our posterity shall rue that ever such fathers went before them, and 
chronicles shall report this contempt of learning among the punishments, and mur- 
rains, and other plagues of God; they shall leave it written in what time and under 
whose reign this was done ; or if we grow so barbarous that we consider not this, nor 
be able to draw it into chronicle, yet foreign nations will not spare to write this, and 
publish it to our everlasting reproach and shame.” 


Jewell was gathered to his fathers, and no one following him was 
likely to improve upon his standard of episcopal duty. Meanwhile the 
cry continued to arise from every district of the island. Buckley, a 
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* The remedy most called for was the abolition of pluralities. The wisest of 
the bishops, with one or two exceptions at most, defended them earnestly. A bill 
before parliament in 1601 proved, by obtaining a second reading, that anything 
to reduce the already impoverished clergy lower still would find supporters.—- 
Collier, II. 665. 

t Haggai, i. 2. 
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clergyman of Bedfordshire, who, besides a living there, held a stall at 
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Westminster, denounces the “ lewd, ignorant, and unmeet ministers,” 
in no measured terms, at the Cross in 1571; the giving of livings “as 
rewards to serving men,” or to maintain * gentlemen at the inns of 
court,” or purchasing them with “ such a dish of apples as M. Latimer 
speaketh of.” But his testimony to the fact that able and conscien- 
tious clergymen might go and starve is of more consequence :— 

“I know myself good and godly men, learned men of long continuance in the 
University, and able to do much good in the church of God, and yet not called in 
any charge, or placed over any flock. Yea, some have told me that they have been 
offered many benefices, (as they be called,) and yet could they not have taken one 
unless they bad taken part with Judas Iscariot or Simon Magus.”* 

John Stockwood, a frequent preacher at the Cross, and a man whose 
rude eloquence and straightforward speaking deserved posthumous re- 
membrance, as well as the inferior powers of several who have attained 
it, represents in strong language the spiritual destitution of his own 
neighbourhood. Little is known of his history, Strype does not 
name him. He appears to have been no graduate, but kept a school 
at Tunbridge, which he had given up in 1590, when he published a 
grammar, dedicated to Dr. Lewin. He was a moderate puritan, but 
does not appear to have held any considerable preferment. 

‘¢ Tg it not a most lamentable thing,” he exclaims, in a sermon at St, Paul’s, “that 
this bigh office of prem and ministry of the word of God is so contemned that 
all the nobility doth shun it, and al] the gentry of this land utterly refuse it, leaving 
it to the meaner and poorer sort? Had they not a great deal rather that Justinian 
and Galen, nay, any profession, should have the service of their sons than dedicate 
them to the service of the Lord? and yet we see in the popedom how men of coun- 
tenance and estimation are not ashamed to let their children be evil favouredly- 
polled, hotched, and for the pope’s service so nearly shaven, that they have scarce 


one bair of an honest man leftthem, Shall not these, trow ye, stand up in the day of 
judgement against us.”’t 


And again— 


“ The churches are full of Jeroboam priests—I mean the very refuse of the people, 
in whom is no manner of worthiness, but such as their greedy Larronrs, Patrones 
I would say, allow of—I mean their worthy paying for it; aud then a quare im- 
pedit against the bishop that shall deny him institution.” } 

He proceeds to propose a plan for supplying destitute parishes, the 
chief fault of which is, that it was impracticable in his day, although 
nearly the same that is acted on in ours—the periodical drafting of the 
universities; and to remonstrate against presenting rural livings “ to 
falconers, huntsmen, and horsekeepers.” 

How the bishops could effect anything with such materials it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, yet they did wonders ; and considering that Archbishop 
Parker lost the confidence of the queen, and his successor suffered im- 
prisonment rather than submit to her interference in his spiritual 








* Sermon on Tim, ii. 3, 16, by E. B., attributed to Buckley, (for some notice of 
whom see Strype, An. III. ii. 415, and elsewhere,) by a MS. note in the copy at the 
Lambeth Library. Buckley appears to be unknown as an autbor to any biblio- 
grapher, The reference to the apples points to a story in one of Latimer’s sermons 


of a clergyman who gave a patron a dish of that fruit, each apple being hollowed 
and filled with gold pieces. 


t Serm. on Matt, ix. 35. ¢ Serm. on Acts, x. 12. 
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government, it is marvellous that Whitgift, the first primate whom 
she sincerely favoured, could have done all he did. In 1584, the 
dangers which Parker had so prophetically foretold seemed passing 
away, and a better sort of clergy occupying the livings, although still 
extracted from those walks of society which have least sympathy with 
intelligence and education. He considered at that time that the best 
preachers were generally conformable, and found that of 780 in his 
province, only forty-nine were otherwise.” It proved, indeed, that this 
amendment was too like that afterwards exhibited in the returns of 
Laud. The men who influenced the popular mind, whether in the 
majority or minority, were such as had nothing to lose, and might hope 
for gain in a scramble, an assertion not invalidated by the fact that 
various individuals sacrificed their preferments to their conscience, for 
party could not exist without such martyrs. Bancroft, the future pri- 
mate, was scarcely too severe in his eloquent and argumentative ser- 
mon, delivered at the cross in 1588. After quoting largely from the 
adinonition to parliament, he proceeds— 

“| have not used a word of mine own herein, but have been a faithful relator unto 
you what the clergy factions do think of their lay scholars; and is not, then, dear 
brethren, the consideration bereof very pitiful unto you? The one sort, you see, 
would bring us unto the government which was, as they say, in the apostles’ mes ; 
but they would have the livings of these times: the otber sort, not caring so much 
for the said government, do greatly urge in the ministry the apostolical poverty, to 
the intent that they might obtain the prey which they look for, whereby | doubt not 
but it is manifest unto you that covetousuess in them both hath thrust them into this 
schism. ”t 

The retort of the clergy on those who told them that “ nothing was 
more unprovided with conveniences than their master—he had no place 
where to lay his head ; and as for the apostles, their predecessors, silver 
and gold they had none. Now, why should these men, that go less in 
industry and merit, be better accommodated,” is quoted by Collier, 
v. 2, 609; and from him by the editors of the Biographia Brittanica ; 
so that this celebrated passage need not be reproduced. Enough has 
been told, perhaps, to shew that, if poverty and contempt could spi- 
ritualize a church, the divines under Edward and Elizabeth must 
have been seraphic. ‘That some were so there is no doubt; and 
although the uncourtly style of the returning exiles found little favour 
with the men whose places they were about to occupy, there was a 
considerable body of gentlemen by birth, scholars by education, and 
confessors in practice, who shed a halo round the Elizabethan period 
that any age might boast of. Most of them were pretty well preterred 
at last, some richly; but if the preachers are to be believed, (and 
although they certainly did not understate the case, their evidence is 
borne out by the whole current of history,) the gross illiterate monks 
presented to livings that their pensions might determine, were suc- 
ceeded by petty tradesmen, husbandmen, and others, whose orthodoxy 
lay in their attire and obedience to the bishops’ orders, but whose 
learning was forced into them by school-boy tasks, while they them- 
selves had cure of souls; a learning which, being confined to the 
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* Strype’s Life of Whitgift, 1. 308. + Serm, at Paul's Cross, p. 20. 
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chapters cf the Bible, on which they put any sense that came into 
their heads, often made them the puritans it did not find them. Toa 
sober, learned man, who could keep himself, the association with either 
class would be so little fascinating, and the emoluments of a country 
cure sO narrow, that it required a very noble sclf-abandonment to 
induce them to serve cures in rural districts. 

Passing on, then, to the latter portion of Elizabeth's reign, a change 
had taken place in the social position of the parochial clergy. They 
who had entered the church before Edward ascended the throne must 
have been nearly extinct in 1580. The instruction of the realm 
fell into the hands of a lower order; they were poor enough, but 
were they good, single-hearted Christian ministers, aware of the dis- 
advantages they laboured under from an imperfect education, and 
proportionably modest, or noisy, conceited men, who made the name 
of puritan ridiculous at first, and at last terrible? Is it not possible, 
that when God sends poverty on his church, in the way of persecution 
from without, he makes it a means of elevating those who suffer for 
his sake in the eyes of men to the rank of superior beings? but when 
professing Christians conspire against the honourable maintenance of 
his prophets, he leaves them to the teaching that they choose. The 
priest is violent and ignorant, the people inattentive and immoral. 
They know he is poor, not because he is faithful, but because they 
took care he should not be rich ; and they despise him for being what 
they made him. 


THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND.—No. I. 


Mucus has been written, and much has been said, on the subject of the 
persecution to which the Covenanters—that is, the wild portion of the 
Presbyterian party—were exposed during the reigns of Charles the 
Second and his brother James. Notwithstanding, however, the de- 
clamation which is everywhere to be met with in the works of Presby- 
terian authors, in relation to the severities inflicted by the government 
of that period upon this refractory and unmanageable sect of Chris- 
tians, we think there is nothing which can be more susceptible of proof 
than the fact, that, personally profligate as may have been the conduct 
of some of the chief civil rulers of Scotland during the era which 
elapsed between the Restoration and the Revolution, the notions of 
these rulers, as regards toleration of religious principle and religious 
conduct, were so far from being inferior, that they were actually in a 
great degree superior to those which had been known at any previous 
epoch of their country’s history. This will be evident, if we take but 
the most cursory and rapid glance at that history, as far as the point 
in dispute is concerned, from the earliest dawn of the Reformation. 
No sooner had the Scottish reformers overthrown the vast structure 
of Romish bigotry and superstition, as it had existed for many cen- 
turies, and had been themselves freed from all fear of persecution on 
account of their religious tencts, than, adopting the worst maxims of 
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THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 3738 
the papacy, as to the impossibility of any one’s being saved who did 
not profess the same doctrines which they professed, they commenced 
the infliction of pains and penalties of the harshest and most inde- 
fensible description upon their enemies. From the Romish priesthood, 
indeed, the mantle of persecution fell directly upon the shoulders of 
Knox and his fellow-labourers in the work of the destruction of the 
ancient hierarchy; and so little knowledge did these men of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, as a gospel of peace and of daar, of 
brotherly love, and of forbearance between man and man, that in it 
they affected to find a justification of every inhuman counsel which 
could be suggested for the advancement of their own sectarian views. 
Knox’s works abound in passages urging the destruction, root and 
branch, of every party in religion who should presume to think dif- 
ferently from himself. As with all the immediate disciples of John 
Calvin, so with Knox in particular, a favourite text, when engaged in 
urging to deeds of violence his frantic and misguided followers, was 
the well-known injunction of the Almighty to the Jews, contained in 
the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, with respect to any participa- 
tion by them in the idolatrous rites of the nations around them :— 
“If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, 
or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, 
entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which 
thou hast not known, thou, nor thy fathers: namely, of the gods of 
the people which are round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from 
thee, from the one end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
earth ; thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou 
conceal him; but ¢hou shalt surely kill him: thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterward the hand of all the people. 
And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die.”’ On this passage of 
Scripture the zealous commentator remarks :—* Such, therefore, as 
solicit only to idolatry,’’—that is, popery,— OUGHT TO BE PUNISHED 
WITH DEATH, without favour or respect of persons. The punishment of 
such crimes as are idolatry, blasphemy, and others, that touch the 
majesty of God, doth not pertain to kings or chief rulers only, but to 
the whole body of the people, and to every member of the same, according 
to the vocation of every man, and according to that possibility and oc- 
casion which God doth minister,”—in other words, according to the 
opportunity which such individual may enjoy of committing private 
assassination,—“ to revenge the injury done against His glory.” And 
aguin :—* To the same law, I say, and covenant, are the Gentiles no 
less bound than were the Jews, whensoever God doth élluminate the 
eyes of any multitude or people, and putteth the sword in their own hand 
to remove such enormities from amongst them as before God they 
know to be abominable.” 

We are not to suppose that the sentiments thus enunciated by the 
chief actor in the Scottish Reformation died with him, or that those 
who followed in the path which he had marked out were less in- 
clined than himself to propagate their dogmas at the point of the 
sword, On the contrary, the annals both of the beginning and of the 
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middle of the seventeenth century bear glaring evidence that in its 
ardour for the compulsory conversion of heretics, Presbyterianism was 
not one whit behind the church of Rome. Whether in Scotland or in 
England, its adherents most pertinaciously refused to tolerate any class 
of Christians differing even in the minutest point of doctrine from them- 
selves. Orme, in his Life of Dr. Owen, has remarked, that “ certainly 
the worst feature of Presbytery at this time’”’-—namely, during the Com- 
monwealth—* that which excited the greatest attention, and which ulti- 
mately ruined the body (in England), was its intolerance, or determined 
and persecuting hostility to liberty of conscience. The most celebrated 
Presbyterian divines,” he continues, “such as Calamy and Burgess, in 
their discourses before parliament, represented toleration as the hydra of 
schism and heresies, and the floodgate to all manner of iniquity and dan- 
ger ; which, therefore, the civil authorities ought to exert all their energy 
to put down, Their most distinguished authors advocated the rights of 
persecution, and endeavoured to reason or rail down religious liberty. 
With this view, chiefly, Edwards produced his Gangrena, and his 
Casting down of the Last and Strongest Hold of Satan, or a Treatise 
against Toleration, And not to notice the ravings of Bastwick, and 
Paget, and Vicars, it is painful to quote the respectable names of Prin- 
cipal Baillie of Glasgow, and Samuel Rutherford, Professor of Divinity 
in St. Andrew's, as engaged in supporting so bad a cause, The for- 
mer, throughout his Dissuasive, discovers how determined a foe he was 
to what he calls a monstrous imagination.” ‘The latter wrote a quarto 
volume of four hundred pages Against Pretended Liberty of Conscience ! 
It was the Trojan horse, whose bowels were full of warlike sectaries 
and weapons of destruction. Like the fabled box of Pandora, it had 
only to be opened to let loose upon the world all the ills which ever 
afflicted our race.’’ In support of his statements, Mr. Orme quotes 
the following language from Kdwards, one of the writers just referred 
to :—* A toleration is the grand design of the devil—his master-piece 
and chief engine he works by at this time to uphold his tottering 
kingdom, It is the most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all 
religion, lay all waste, and bring in all evil. It is the most trans- 
cendent, catholic, and fundamental evil for this kingdom of any that 
can be imagined. As original sin is the most fundamental sin, having 
the seed and spawn of all in it, so A TOLERATION HAS ALL ERRORS IN IT, 
AND ALL EVILS. It is against the whole stream and current of Scrip- 
ture, both in the Old and New ‘Testament, both in matters of faith and 
manners, both general and particular commands. It overthrows all 
relations, political, ecclesiastical, and economical. And whereas other 
evils, whether of judgment or practice, be but against some one or two 
places of Scripture or revelation, this is against all—this is the Abad- 
don, Apollyon, the destroyer of all religion, the abomination of deso- 
lation and astonishment, the liberty of perdition; and therefore the 
devil follows it day and night, working mightily in many, by writing 
books for it, and other ways: all the devils in hell and their instrumenis 
being at work to promote a toleration.’’* 


— 





* Gangrena, p. 58. Russell's Hist., vol. ii. 315—17. 
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To lay before the reader the whole testimony which we possess of 
the intolerant and persecuting spirit by which Presbyterianism was in- 
variably actuated, in every phasis of its appearance, and throughout 
every stage of its history, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, would be, in addition to appealing to its noon-day acts, to do 
little better than transcribe one-half of the writings of its supporters 
for the space of one hundred and fifty years. Even the partial and 
prejudiced Neale, in his History of the Puritans, acknowledges, that 
had the Presbyterians of Charles the F'irst’s time been willing to see 
matters settled on the “ footing of” even “a limited toleration, they 
night have saved the constitution, and made their own terms with the 
king ; but,” he adds, “ they were enchanted with the beauties of Cove- 
nant uniformity and the divine right of presbytery,—which, after all, 
the parliament would not admit in its full extent.” By the men of 
whom Neale speaks, a legal toleration of the opinions of those who did 
not believe the Presbyterial form of church government to have come 
from God, and who were not ready to append their names to the 
Solemn League and Covenant,—a document which had wrapped three 
kingdoms in all the horrors of civil war,—was declared to be the same 
thing with “ putting a sword in a madman’s hand, a cup of poison into 
the hands of a child, or the letting loose of madmen with firebrands in 
their hands, and the appointing a city of refuge in men’s consciences 
for the devil to fly to.” “ It was the laying a stumbling-block before 
the blind, or proclaiming liberty to the wolves to come into Christ’s 
fold to prey upon the lambs: it was not to provide for tender con- 
sciences, but to take away conscience altogether.’ [or these reasons, 
and because of the jus divinum on which Presbytery was asserted to 
be based, it was demanded by the ministers of that system that “a 
compulsive, co-active, prunitive, corrective power be given to the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion.” 

If during the convulsions which ended in the overthrow of Episco- 
pacy and the murder of the first Charles in England, any difference 
may be said to have existed between the fanaticism of the English and 
that of the Scottish Presbyterians, it was only in so far as that the 
latter was the more exceedingly fierce and intolerant of the two. Inthe 
famous Assembly of Divines which sat at Westminster, the influence 
of the Scottish Presbyterians was very great; and in the Larger Cate- 
chism, compiled by that Assembly—a catechism approved by the as- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland—the “tolerating a false religion’”’ is 
reckoned one of the violations of the second commandment of the 
Decalogue. It is well known that at the period to which our present 
remarks refer, every clergyman who refused to submit to the Solemn 
League and Covenant was expelled from his living ; that many of the 
most pious and faithful of God’s ministers in the church of England 
had their goods confiscated and their persons imprisoned; that none 
but Presbyterians were allowed to hold public offices; that such 
clergymen as dared to use the Book of Common Prayer, even in their 
own families, were fined, for the first offence, five pounds ; for the 
second, ten; and for the third were sent to jail for a whole year; 
While all such as ventured to impugn, either by preaching or writing, 
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the Directory for Public Worship set forth by the Westminster As. 
sembly, incurred a penalty varying, at the discretion of those before 
whom they were convicted, from five to fifty pounds sterling. In sub- 
stantiating the charge of persecution against Presbyterianism, well may 
Bishop Russell remark, that “it is unnecessary to mention particulars,” 
for that “the whole tenour of the Solemn League and Covenant pro- 
ceeded on the ground that it was the duty of all who signed it fo extir- 
pate and prelacy by civil or military force, without respect of per- 
sons,’ and that the sole reason why, excepting in times of civil war,* 
the intolerance of the Scottish kirk has not been stained with blood, is, 
that * never having been the religion of the court, nor of the executive 
government, she has never had the armoury of pains and penalties at 
her command,” for the purpose of reducing to practice those principles 
which even Dr. Cook, her own ablest and most enlightened historian, 
does not hesitate to avow to have been in direct opposition to the 
essence and spirit of that religion which Christ died to establish in the 
hearts of men. 

But while presbytery, antecedent to the Restoration, must be uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been essentially intolerant and perse- 
cuting in its nature, those who have been accustomed to have their 
feelings wound up to the highest pitch of sympathy with the Cove- 
nanters of Charles the Second and James the Second’s reigns, and of 
indignation at what has been termed the unjustifiable religious tyranny 
of their oppressors, have at least a right to expect that at this epoch, 
and during the space of time which intervened between it and the 
Revolution, the leading adherents of that system had changed their 
views on the subject of the iniquity of granting to others freedom of 
conscience, and of opinion, in matters relating to the soul’s salvation. 
Whether they had done so we shall presently see. 

On the authority of Robert Douglas, the head of one of the two 
parties into which Scottish Presbyterianism was, at the Restoration, 
divided, we have already seen that the people generally were averse 
to Presbytery and favourable to Episcopacy. To use his own words, 
“the generality of this new upstart generation have no love to Presby- 
terial government, but are wearied of that yoke, feeding themselves with 
the fancy of episcopacy, or moderate episcopacy.” Douglas, as his 
history shews, was by no means a virulent Presbyterian, and yet, so 
long as he considered there was any chance whatever of getting his 


* We say, ‘‘ excepting in times of civil war ;” for, during the Great Rebellion, 
the Scottish Presbyterians never lost sight of a single opportunity of illustrating 
their doctrine of ‘No Toleration!” by acts of the most bloody kind. At 
Dunnaverty and Duart, three hundred loyal subjects of the king were butchered in 
cold blood, by David Leslie, the Presbyterian general, while Mr. John Vane, his 
chaplain, appointed to wait on him in that capacity by the Commission of the Kirk, 
threatened him with all the curses which befel Saul for sparing the Amalekites if he 
should leave them alive. In like manner, after the battle of Philiphaugh, in which 
Montrose was utterly routed, the text of the Presbyterian ministers, in reference to 
the prisoners, was, ‘‘ What meaneth, then, this bleating of the sheep in mine ears ?” 
and when, in consequence of their remonstrances, these prisoners were barbarously 
murdered, one minister, as each sbot which deprived them successively of life went 
off, quietly remarked, ‘* Eh! but the Lord’s work gaes bonnily on !” 
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own form of church government established by law, we find him the 
decided and determined enemy of toleration. When, immediately 
after the Restoration, and before it had been finally settled as to 
whether presbytery or episcopacy was to receive the sanction of the 
state in Scotland, communicating with Sharp, in his own name, and in 
that of his brethren, he desires the future archbishop to inform the king 
that in the event of presbytery being preferred, “he needs not declare 
any liberty to tender consciences here.’ He takes credit to his party 
for never having, in all their trials, given up their principle of intole- 
rance of other sects of Christians; and in proof of the circumstance, 
refers to their conduct even during the ascendancy of Oliver Cromwell 
and his Independents. “It is well known,” says he, “ that in all the 
times of the prevailing of the late party in England, none here 
petitioned for toleration except some inconsiderable naughty men.” 
The object of Douglas, and the other Presbyterian ministers, in giving 
these instructions to Sharp, was to demand of the king, in the event of 
the state’s choosing to take Presbytery into alliance with it, the power 
of persecuting the Episcopalians by the enforcement of legal pains and 
penalties, while the reason for their so doing is abundantly manifest. 
By Douglas’s own statement, had Presbytery been declared the 
national establishment, the great body of the people would have re- 
fused, excepting under compulsion, to forsake the ministrations of the 
bishops and Episcopal clergy, in order to attend its services. 

Such being the avowed principle—that of intolerance of every party 
differing from it in religious creed—on which it was the intention of 
Presbytery to have acted, had it been fortunate enough to become the 
establishment of Scotland on the return of Charles the Second, it is 
worth while to inquire what was the course pursued by the Episcopal 
church on its elevation to that important position. ‘This inquiry be- 
comes the more necessary in consequence of the outery which Presby- 
terlanism—forgetting its own cruel deeds during the distractions of 
Charles the First’s reign—forgetting the bloody murders perpetrated, 
at the urgent solicitations of its ministers, after the battle of Philip- 
haugh, in the court-yard of Newark—forgetting its atrocities on the 
persons of Montrose, Sir Robert Spottiswood, and others—has ever 
since raised, on account of what is usually styled the persecuting spirit 
displayed between the Restoration and the Revolution by its op- 
ponents. 

Immediately after the Restoration, and the re-establishment of the 
Kpiscopal church, so far was the Presbyterian party from being sub- 
jected to harsh measures of any kind, that, on the contrary, the most 
conciliatory course of conduct which it was possible for any govern- 
ment, in the circumstances, to pursue, was pursued with regard to 
them. Such of their ministers as chose to do so—who promised to 
live quietly under the new order of things—and who had no objection 
to patronage, and to the receiving of collation at the hands of a bishop, 
were permitted to remain in possession of their parishes, and to draw the 
full revenue thereof. As if to deprive them of every plea which could, 
with the slightest shadow of reason, be put forth by them in justifica. 
ton of noneonformity, the church, as we have pointed out im a pre- 
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vious article, abandoned almost every one of her own distinctive fea- 
tures as an Episcopal church, and became, in her outward appearance, 
nearly Presbyterian instead, She relinquished her Liturgy, and all her 
peculiar observances—such as kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, and the 
use of the sign of the cross in baptism; she conducted her public wor- 
ship after the manner of the Presbyterians themselves ; and she even 
went the length of accommodating herself to their prejudices by re- 
gulating the “ indifferent” matter of robes and vestments anew, Black 
gowns and cossacks were still worn by the Episcopal clergy ; but the 
surplice—that linen robe which had wrapped the priesthood under the 
Mosaic law—whose hue is the hue of purity, and which hue is even 
spoken of in Scripture as that in which the angels of God are clothed, 
and as distinguishing them that are washed in the blood of the Lamb— 
was laid aside, and wholly disused. 

As during the whole space intervening between the years 1649 and 
1660, the ancient established laws of the kingdom, and the right of pa- 
trons in the appointment of ministers to vacant parishes, as existing under 
them, had been set at utter defiance, it was a natural consequence that 
the Presbyterian ministers in possession of churches, and who had been 
thrust into them under no other authority than that of the parishioners, 
should be considered as little better than mere usurpers of what they 
had no legal claim to.- In these circumstances, most governments 
would have proceeded to carry this principle into immediate practice, 
by ejecting the usurpers from the manses and glebes which they 
illegally occupied, leaving to the patrons the full exercise of their 
legitimate powers. Not so did the Scottish government of the Re- 
storation act. It was declared by parliament, that whatever existing 
Presbyterian possessor of a benefice should apply to the patron for a 
presentation should be capable of compelling the latter to grant it ; and, 
in the same manner, the bishop of the diocese was, after such appli- 
cation made and responded to, ordered to collate him to the benefice. 
This law—a law which, by the moderate or constitutional Presby- 
terians all over the kingdom was willingly complied with—was re- 
solutely withstood by the wilder and more fanatical of the Presby- 
terian ministers, more especially in the south-western districts of 
Scotland. On an edict being issued by Middleton, as Royal Com- 
missioner, and head of the Privy Council, commanding submission to 
the law, or, as the only alternative, a vacation of their benefices, the 
refractory ministers, to the number of two hundred, with the view of 
intimidating the governinent, resigned their livings, and opened private 
conventicles in the fields. These conventicles were made mere 
lecture-places of sedition and treason; and in them the moderate 
Presbyterian party were branded as enemies of Jesus Christ and his 
headship over the church, with an energy and a violence not in the 
slightest degree inferior to that directed against the government and 
the Episcopal clergy. It has been said that Archbishop Sharp disap- 
proved of this step of Middleton and the privy council in ejecting the 
recusants of the law of patronage. If he did so, it would perhaps, in 
a prudential point of view, have been well that his disapproval had 
been attended to. For, not only did the ejected ministers not re- 
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linquish all connexion with their parishes, but they assisted their ad- 
herents in perpetrating every species of annoyance against the in- 
cumbents who were sent to fill their places. Holding as nought all 
authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, these adherents stole the 
clappers of the church bells, barricaded the church doors, and assailed 
the new pastors with volleys of stones. ‘The minister’s boots were 
sometimes filled with ants on his way to the pulpit; women of the 
lowest rank and character were appointed to insult him personally ; and 
a writer belonging to the covenanting faction himself says :—“ 1 have 
known some profane people, that if they committed an error overnight, 
thought affrouting a curate to-morrow a testimony of their repentance.” 
Before the attacks of the populace on these occasions, not only the 
uewly-inducted iministers, but also the magistrates and the military, 
who had been called in to keep the peace, were forced to give way. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENI 
( Continued from p, 261.) 


HERE remain a few notices to be gathered from Archbishop King’s 
correspondence, relative to appointments in the church of England, 
before we return to the regular course of our history. 

We have already had occasion to remark, in reference to appoint- 
ments in England,* that, during the latter years of Queen Anne, the 
struggles of political party sadly interfered with the free exercise by 
the crown of that sacred trust which the queen had endeavoured to 
discharge, with a simple view to the interests of the church, by the aid 
of her chief spiritual counsellor, her “ principal and guide” in church 
matters, Archbishop Sharp. The determined opposition which the 
archbishop made to Swift’s appointment to a bishopric, as related in 
the last Number, is an instance of what the archbishop’s biographer 
says of him, that, as he would not “oppose any man of real worth, 
upon account of party distinctions,” so neither “ would he consent to” 
the queen’s “ preferring any man whose religious principles or morals 
were ill spoken of or suspected, though he were otherwise of great 
abilities, useful to the ministry, or favoured at court.”+ Of Swift's 
“great abilities’ there can be no doubt, and of his usefulness to the 
ministry at that time we have had sufficient evidence ; indeed, we are 
told by his biographer, Mr. Mason,t that “he was in a great measure 
vested with ministerial authority in matters which related to Ireland, 
nothing of consequence being done without his advice.” The influence 


* Vid. sup. vol. xvii, p. 268. + Vid. sup. cit. ibid. pp. 22, 49 
t Mant’s History, vol. 1. p. 202. 
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which we find him exerting with the ministry, in regard to the pre- 
ferment of others, makes it the more singular that, in his own case, 
‘all that the court and ministry did for” him, as he expresses it, “ was 
to let him choose his situation in the country where he was banished.’”* 


os —_ ee ee EN oo ——— 


* It is a curious history that may be made out from the notices supplied by Switt’s 
Journal. There was evidently a fixed determination on the queen’s part not to be- 
stow upon Swift anything in her gift; and she overruled the desire of the English 
ministry to give their friend some preferment which might keep him near them, and 
the unwillingness of the lord-lientenant to make the appointment which would vacate 
the only Irish deanery that Swift would accept. 

[1713.] April 15, “This morning, my friend, Mr. Lewis,t came to me, and 
shewed me an order for a warrant for three deaneries; but none of them for me. 
This was what | always foresaw, and received the notice of it better, | believe, than 
he expected. 1 bid Mr. Lewis tell my lord-treasurer that I take nothing ill of him, 
hut his not giving me timely notice, as he promised to do, if he found the queen would 
lo nothing for me. Atnoon, lord-treasurer, hearing | was in Mr. Lewis's office, came 
to me, and said many things too long to repeat. 1 told him I had nothing to do but 
to go to Ireland immediately ; for I could not, with any reputation, stay longer here, 
unless | had something honourable immediately given to me. We dined together 
at the Duke of Ormond’s. He there told me be had stopped the warrants for the 
deans—that what was to be done for me might be at the same time—and he hoped to 
compass it to-night; but I believe him not. I told the Duke of Ormond my inten- 
tions. He is content Sterne should bea bishop, and I have St. Patrick’s ; but I be- 
lieve nothing will come of it, for stay I will not... .. 

“14. I dined in the city to-day, and ordered a lodging to be got ready for me 
against I came to pack up my things; for I will leave this end of the town as soon 
as ever the warrants for the deaneries are made out, which are yet stopped. Lord- 
treasurer told Mr. Lewis that it should be determined to-night, and so he will say a 
Lundred nights, So be said yesterday ; but I value it not..... 

“15, Lord Bolingbroke made me dine with him to-day, I was as good company 
wsever; and told me the queen would determine something for me to-night. The dispute 
is, Hhindsor or St. Patrick's... . 1 told him I would not stay for their disputes, and 
he thought 1 was in the right..... 

“16, Iwas this noon at Lady Masham’s, .. . She said much to me of what she 
had talked to the queen and lord.treasurer, The poor lady fell a shedding tears 
openly, She could not bear to think of my having St. Patrick’s, Mc... . Mr. Lewis 
tells me that the Duke of Ormond has been to-day with the queen, and she was cou- 
tent that Sterne should be Bishop of Dromore, and I Dean of St. Patrick's ; but then 
out came lord-treasurer, and said, he would not be satisfied but that I must be Prebendary 
of Windsor, Thus he perplexes things. I expect neither; but I confess, as much 
#3 | love England, I am so angry at this treatment, that, if I had my choice, l would 
rather have St. Patrick’s, Lady Masham says, she will speak to the purpose to 
the queen to-morrow. .... 

“17. I went to dine at Lady Masham’s to-day... . She spoke to the queen last 
night, but had not much time. The queen says she will determine to-morrow with 
lord-treasurer, The warrants for the deaneries are still stopped, for fear I should be 
gone, ... Lord-treasurer told Mr. Lewis it should be done to-night; so he said five 
bights ago. 

‘18. This morning Mr. Lewis sent me word that lord-treasurer told him the 
queen would determine at noon. At three, lord-treasurer sent to me to come to bis 
lodgings at St. James's, and told me the queen was at last resolved, that Dr. Sterne 
should be Bishop of Dromore, and 1 Dean of St. Patrick’s ; and that Sterne’s warrant 
should be drawn immediately, You know the deanery is in the Duke of Ormond’s gift ; 
but this is concerted between the queen, lord-treasurer, and the Duke of Ormond, 
to make room forme. | do not know whether it will yet be done ; some unlucky ac- 
exdent may yet come. Neither can I feel joy at passing my days in Ireland ; and 


l confess, I thought the ministry would not let me go; but perhaps they can't help it. 


“19... Po-day I dined with a private friend, and was not at court. After dinner, 


t [* Erasmus Lewis, secretary to the Earl of Dartmouth, one of the secretaries ot 
state, and atterwards to the Farl of Oxford.” Note, Pr. 105. ] 
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It was not long after this that the primacy fell vacant, by the death 
of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh, on the 2nd of November, 1713. 
Politics seem, on this occasion, to have determined the elevation of 
Bishop Lindsay, of Raphoe, to a post which would otherwise, in all 
probability, have been filled by the advancement of Archbishop King, 
from Dublin. ‘The general feeling in regard to him, we have reason to 
suppose, was correctly represented by Swift, when, in a letter written to 
the archbishop in Dec., 1710, he had said, “I hope, for the church’s 
good, that your grace’s friends will do their duty in representing you as 
the person the kingdom wishes to succeed him, I know not how your 
dispositions stand that way.’”’ “In the three years, however, that in- 
tervened between this illness of the primate and his death,” Bishop 
Mant goes on to observe, “ political changes had occurred; and in 
consequence, whatever hope may have been entertained at the former 
period of Archbishop King’s translation to the primacy, it was frus- 
trated.” . . . Dean Swift’s influence, it appears, on this occasion, was 
exercised in behalf of Bishop Lindsay, and “ contributed much to his 
advancement,”’* Some explanation of this may, perhaps, be foundt in 
the following passage from a letter of Swift's, written just about this time 
to Bishop Stearne, in reference to the vacancy of the sees of Kilmore 
aud Ardagh, by the death of Bishop Wetenhall, which took place on 


a a ee — 





Mr. Lewis sent me word that the queen staid till she knew whether the Duke of 
Ormond approved of Sterne for a bishop. I went this evening, and found the Duke 
of Saal at the cock-pit, and told him, and desired he would go to the queen and 
approve of Sterne. He made objections, and begged | would name any other deanery, 
for he did not like Sterne ; that Sterne never went to see him ; that he was influenced 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, &c.; so all is now broken again, 1 sent out for lord- 
treasurer, and told him this. He says all will do well; but 1 value not what he says, 
This suspense vexes me worse than anything. .... 

“20, 1 went to-day, by appointment, to the cock-pit, to talk with the Duke of 
Ormond. He repeated the same proposals of any other deanery, &c. I desired he 
would put me out of the case, and do as he pleased. ‘Then, with great kindness, he 
said he would consent ; but would do it for no man alive but me, &c. And he will 


speak to the queen to day or to-morrow ; so perhaps something will come of it, I. 


can’t tell.... 

“21, The Duke of Ormond has told the queen he is satisfied that Sterne should 
be bishop, and she.consents I shall be dean ; and I suppose the warrants will be drawa 
in a day or two.... 

*©22. The queen says warrants shall be drawn, but sbe will dispose of all in 
England and Ireland at once, to be teased no more. This will delay it some time ; 
and while it is delayed, I am not sure of the queen, my enemies being busy. I hate this 
suspense... . 

a3. This night the queen has signed all the warrants, among which Sterne 
is Bishop or Dromore; and the Duke of Ormond is to send over an order for making 
me Dean of St. Patrick’s, I have no doubt of bim at all; I think "tis now past... . 
| shall write next post to Bishop Sterne. Never man had so many enemies in 
Ireland ashe. I carried it with the strongest band possible. ... The Archhishop of 
York, my mortal enemy, has sent, by a third hand, that he would be glad to see me. 
Shall J see him or not?... This affair was carried with great difficulty, which vexes 
me. ut they say here it is much to my reputation that Ihave made a bishop, in 
spite of all the world, to get the best deanery in Ireland,”—Swift’s Works, vol, i. 
pp. 153—158. 

* Mant, pp. 262, 3. 

+ There bad arisen, moreover, “ some cause of dissatisfaction” between the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Dean of St. Patrick’s (as he was now.) See Mant, 
}'p- 204, a 
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the 12th of November, ten days after the decease of the primate. 
The letter was written from London, December 19, 1713 :— 


** | know not who are named among you for the preferments ; and, my lord, 
this is a very nice point to talk of at the distance I am. I know a person 
there better qualified, perhaps, than any that will succeed. But, my lord, our 
thoughts here are, that your kingdom leans too much one way ; and believe 
me, it cannot do so long, while the queen and administration here act upon 
so very different a foot. This is more than I care to say. I should be thought 
a very vile man if I presumed to recommen: *o* my own brother, if he 
were the least disinclined to the present measures of her majesty and ministry 
here. Whoever is thought to do so must shake off that character, or wait for 
other junctures. This, my lord, I believe you will find to be true; and I will 
for once venture a step further than, perhaps, discretion should let me: that 
I never saw so great a firmness in the court, as there now is, to pursue thuse 
measures upon which this ministry began, whatever some people may pretend 
to think to the contrary : and were certain objections made against some per- 
sons we both know removed, I believe I might have been instrumental to the 


service of some, whom I much esteem. Pick what you can out of all this, 
and believe me, &c.” 


“From these observations,” Bishop Mant proceeds, “a judgment 
may be formed of the cause of Archbishop King’s non-appointment to 
the primacy ; and the same cause seems to be implied in the foJlowing 


passage of a letter addressed from London, December 13, by the dean 
to the archbishop himself :”— 


“ My lord, we can judge no otherwise here than by the representations 
made us. I sincerely look upon your grace to be master of as much wisdom 
and sagacity as any person | have known; and from my particular respect to 
you and your abilities, shall never presume to censure your proceedings, until 
1 am fully apprised of the matter. Your grace is looked upon here as alto- 
gether in the other party, which I do not allow when it is said to me. I con- 
ceive you follow the dictates of your reason and conscience; and whoever 


does that, will, in public management, often differ as well from one side as 
another,”’+ 


“The allusion in the foregoing extract,” Bishop Mant observes, “ can 
hardly be mistaken.” ....‘* The MS. correspondence,” however, “ of the 
archbishop contains no special mention of the primacy with respect either to 
its avoidance or its occupancy; although, in two letters of Dec. 15, 1713, to 
Mr. Annesley and Mr. Southwell, he expressed his sentiments concerning the 
vacant preferments generally, not, indeed, in the former of the two letters, 
without particular allusion to his own conduct and situation; an allusion 
which may probably be understood as having reference to his pretensions on 
the primacy at that time actually vacant :— 

** «As to the vacant preferments in the church, I have nothing to pray for, 
but that God would direct her majesty to persons that may be equal to such 
great trusts, and have the service of the church of her majesty and of the 
kingdom at heart. 

“** One thing I would heartily wish, and ’tis that her majesty would not 
be too forward to gratify the importunity of such as leave their cures and 
charges to solicit preferments at court, that being, in my opinion, a practice 
mischievous to the church and kingdom, and what will create her majesty 
infinite and endless trouble. 


*** As to my own conduct, I have nothing to reproach myself, being con- 


ee oe ~~ ee ee — ee oe ——- 


* («A bishopric, doubtless,”—Note, in Scott's edition of Switt's Works, vol. xvi. 
p. 89%] t Ibid., pp. 205, 4. 
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scious that I have acted with reason and conscience, and a particular view to 
her majesty’s service. As to the representations made by others, | am per- 
fectly at ease, being apprised that it is no difficult matter to give an ill face to 
the best action, of which you have in particular had too much experience ; 
and I believe every one that dares be honest will be sensible of the same. [| 
have had the comfort that, in everything in which | have met with opposition 
the event has always justified me.’ ”* 

“The death of Queen Anne, August the Ist, 1714, and the conse- 
quent accession of King George I., were productive of an immediate 
change in the administration of public affairs, which in Ireland was 
exemplified in the two chief governors of the church.” Archbishop 
King was made one of the lords justices, in the place of the Archbishop 
Lindsay, who, soon after his elevation to the primacy, had been ap- 
pointed to that office. ‘ Several bishoprics had been vacated,’’ it ap- 
pears, “ before the death of Queen Anne, but had not hitherto been 
disposed of. The anxiety which the Archbishop of Dublin felt for 
these being properly bestowed is shewn by some letters which he wrote 
within a few days of intelligence being received of the change of 
dynasty.” In one of these, written on the 14th of August, to 
Dr. Thomas Godwin, chaplain to the Duke of Shrewsbury, and who 
was soon afterwards ated th one of the vacant bishoprics, he speaks 
of it as “a providence that the church preferments” were “ yet to be 
filled.” The archbishop seems to have hoped that such matters, under 
the new reign, would be more entirely directed by the heads of the 
church. In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, a few days 
afterwards, August 19th, “ Archbishop King enlarges on the subject 
of the vacant bishoprics, and exposes, in a manner far from creditable 
to the competitors, the measures employed for procuring ecclesiastical 
preferments :”— My lord,” he says, “Iam persuaded that much of 
the management of church affairs, as is meet and proper, will be in 
your grace’s hands; and let me take the liberty to beseech your care 
of this church.” ‘To the Bishop of Dromore he writes, Sept. 10 :— 

“ T am now in a better capacity to write to the Duke of Shrewsbury about 
church preferments, and reckon it a providence that I did not teaze his grace 
about them before. I have now acall, and will by God’s assistance to enable 
me to use it to the best advantage, and hope for the concurrence of your 
lordship’s prayers.” } 

In another letter to the same correspondent, written a few days 
later, the archbishop says :— 

“ As to the church preferments, I will do my endeavour to have men in 
them that will answer the ends and duties of their offices. Low I shall suc- 
ceed, God knows. I pray to God more particularly in this affair, on which 
so much depends, to direct and assist me, and I earnestly desire the assistance 
of yours and all good men’s prayers.”§.... 

“ The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had been appointed to the chief govern- 
ment of Ireland, did not, however, at this time, take possession of it; and on 
his resignation, Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, was named for his suc- 
cessor, Sept. the 24th, 1714. The Archbishop of Dublin lost no time in ex- 
erting himself for the proper supply of the vacant sees, which were still unoccu- 
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t Ibid., p, 274. t Ibid., p. 279. 
§ Ibid., p. 281, 


* Mant, pp. 264—266. 
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pied ; and on the 30th of the same month, he wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the following letter, which is important, on account, not only of 
the immediate object, but of the incidental information conveyed by it on 
several collateral topics :— 

“ ¢ Dublin, Sept. 30, 1714. 
“* May it PLease your Gracg, 

“* I wrote lately to your Grace something relating to the vacant bishopricks 
in Ireland. I believe they will soon be actually disposed, and therefore I beg 
leave to give your Grace my thoughts concerning them. 

“ «The vacant bishopricks are four: Raphoe, Killaloe, Kilmore, and 
Ardagh.* .... 

“* Your Grace may easily see what men are fit for such dioceses. The 
persons candidate for those under the Duke of Shrewsbury’s government 
were : 

“* 1st. Dr. Goodwyn, his Grace’s chaplain, and, as I remember, Arch- 
deacon of Burford, a grave, sober, good man, and well affected to his Ma- 
jesty’s government. 

ce 2ndly. Dr. Edward Synge, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, a learned, 
prudent, pious, and active man: the only objection against him was, that he 
was a Whig; otherwise, it was owned that none was fitter for a bishop. 

“* 3dly. Mr. Benjamin Span, above mentioned,t who had given so many 
testimonies of his being fit for a bishop. And it was further said, that it 
would be of good example to take a man from a constant cure, after thirty 
years’ labour in the church, and of no ambition, and make him a bishop with- 
out his asking. 

“* 4thly. Dr. Jeremiah Marsh, son to my predecessor, Dr. Francis Marsh, 
Archbishop of Dublin, who has a good temporal estate, and is Dean of Kil- 
more, and treasurer of St. Patrick's, in value about 500/.; he is a grave, 
sober, discreet man, and would make a very honest bishop. 

**« 5thly. Dr, Forster, brother to the Recorder of Dublin. He is only 
senior fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, at present, but is a very deserving, 
learned, and pious man; but not having any preferment in the church, or 
served a cure, one cannot say what bishop he would make. 

“* 6thly. Dr. Story, dean of Limerick ; he is in London, and well known 
to your Grace. 

“* 7thly. Dr. Archibald Hamilton, archdeacon of Raphoe. He has a good 
temporal estate, and benefices to the value of 600/, per annum. He is a pious, 
diligent, and learned man. I was witness of his pains and application when 
Bishop of Derry, for he lived within four miles of me. I confirmed two hun- 
dred in his charch, most reduced by his labour to conformity, being originally 
dissenters; which I take to be a good specimen of a man, 

“*8thly. Dr. John Bolton, dean of Derry. He has a good temporal! 
estate, and benefices to about the value of 900/. per annum. He is a grave, 
prudent, learned man, and would make a good bishop. 

“*« | might name others, and there may be others that I am not acquainted 


° oy follow particulars respecting the state of the several dioceses. | 

t |The archbishop had spoken of Mr. Span in bis account of the diocese of 
Raphoe :—‘' Before the troubles, one Dr. Smith was bishop; he put one Mr. Span 
in as bis chancellor, a worthy, good clergyman, well skilled in all parts of learning, 
particolarly in the canon law ; and by the bishop's autbority, and the diligence of 
this clergyman, he got the churches generally repaired, and the cures settled and 
attended.” And again, in reference to the dioceses of Kilmore and Ardagb, ‘ Dr. 
William Smith, I mentioned before, was removed from Rapboe to these bishopricks. 
He brought Mr. Span along with bim, and placed bim at Longford, a country town, 
on a good benefice, and put the jurisdiction of Ardagh in hishands. He began, 
as he had done at Raphoe, to build the churches and settle the cures...... for 


which, and bis pious, prudent life, be is much valued by the whole country, both 
clergy and laity.”) 
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with, and more deserving ; but those I know, and believe preferment would be 
well placed on them. And I conceive it is not necessary to acquaint your 
Grace with any more at present. 

“* I believe I should hardly have ventured to name some of these, if they 
had not applied to me, and desired my testimony. 

*** IT know not how my Lord Sunderland, our lord lieutenant, may be in- 
clined in this affair, nor is this to interfere with his excellency. But I believe 
he has a high value for your Grace, and will consult your Grace in a matter 
of this nature ; and I believe, if there be occasion, I cannot convey my senti- 
ments by a better hand, who will communicate only so much as is proper, 
and may be of use, in which, not having the happiness of being acquainted 
with my Lord, I may easily mistake. 

“‘*«T humbly entreat your Grace’s pardon for this long letter, and your 
prayers for, &c. “«W.D! 

“In conclusion of this business, it remains only to add, that Dr. Godwin, 
or Goodwin, was promoted to Kilmore and Ardagh, Dr. Synge to Raphoe, 
and Dr. Forster to Killaloe. In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
Nov. 12th, Archbishop King thus expressed his sentiments on the selection : 
‘ As to the bishops you have given us, they are without exception ; only as to 
Dr. Forster, it were to be wished that we had had some more experience of 
him in the church ; but I hope that will be made up by his learning, dili- 
gence, and abilities.’ ’’* 


These appointments were made before the death of Archbishop 
Tenison, whose venerable age and character, as we have seen in re- 
ference to appointments in the English church, so commanded the 
respect of the newly arrived sovereign, that the few recommendations 
which the primate lived to make were entirely followed.t 

Things were in a less satisfactory state very soon after, and, in re- 
ference to the vacancy of Meath in Nov. 1715, Archbishop King 
strongly expressed his feeling, in a letter written sometime afterwards 
(in Nov. 1718), that ‘the interest of a diocese” had been postponed 
“to the advantage of a friend that was to be preferred.’’} 

The influence of Bishop Trimnell which, about this time, or soon 
after, was predominant at court, may be traced, as we have alread 
seen,§ in the appointment of Dr. Henry Downes, in Dec. 1716, to the 
see of Killala.|| 

“Inthe autumn of 1721, the anxiety of the Archbishop of Dublin was again 
excited, first, by the infirmities, and afterwards by the death of an aged pre- 
late, Bartholomew Vigors, who had been advanced to the episcopate in 1690, 
immediately after the Revolution, at the same time that King was made Bishop 
of Derry ; and had occupied the see of Ferns and Leighlin for the last thirty- 
one years, with a character not unbefitting his office. His inability to join the 
assembled bishops in Dublin drew from the archbishop, in a letter of Sept. 21, 
expressions of his sorrow at ‘so great a decay of his strength and health,’ ac- 





* Scott's Life of Swift, pp. 283—288, It is satisfactory to find Bishop Forster, 
who was afterwards translated to Raphoe, spoken of as “a prelate who has been 
commemorated to posterity for his zeal, in contributing largely to the repair of many 
churches, and to the erection of chapels-of-ease in large parishes within bis diocese ; 
in building school-houses for the instruction of the poor children of his charge ; and 
in endowing a residence for the perpetual support of clergymen’s widows."’—Mant, 
pp. 314, 315. 

¢ Vid. sup. vol. xviii. pp. 21. 156. t Mant, p. 309. 
§ Vid. sup. vol. xviil, pp. 261—264, || Mant, p. 315. 


Vou. XNX.—Oct. 1841. 3D 
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companied by a prayer for his preservation; ‘for at present,’ observed the 
archbishop, ‘ we can ill spare your lordship, for reasons besides the private 
ones of losing a friend, which I believe will be obvious to you without my 
mentioning them. I beseech you take all care of yourself, and let us live as 
long as we can, since we know not who willsucceed us.’ From three or four 
subsequent letters of the archbishop, it appears that the Bishop of Ferns, 
though an octogenarian, and incapable of travelling, was alive to the calls of 
his office, and studious in discharging them. But on the 9th of January a 
communication from the archbishop to Mr. Southwell announced the bishop's 
burial. ‘We bury to-night,’ he observed, ‘the Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin. 
It is a small bishoprick, between 800/. and 900/. It concerns me much to 
have an agreeable person for his successor: you know the other two suffra- 
gans, Kildare and Ossory, are in another interest.’ 

“ The following letter from Archbishop King to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the 13th of the same month, unfolds his sentiments and wishes in 
connexion with the vacancy :— 

“¢T think myself obliged to acquaint your grace that it has pleased God to 
take to himself our brother, Dr. Vigours, Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, in a 
good old age—nearly eighty. He was a learned good man, well acquainted 
with the discipline of the church, and most sincerely affected to the govern- 
ment. He has left a farm, that he purchased, near the cathedral of Leighlin, 
and necessary for the accommodation of the bishop who shall reside; to that 
use it had been alienated by some of his predecessors. He has left, likewise, 
3001, towards repairing his manse-house. In truth, he was an eminent ex- 
ample of Christian piety and charity through his whole life. 

“ «These two dioceses are in a sad condition by impropriations. . . . The 
bishop has for several years been very feeble in body, though perfect in his 
understanding, and did as much as he could to serve the church. Your grace 
will, from this account, see how necessary it is to have a vigorous active man 
to succeed him, well acquainted with the state of the church of Ireland in 
general, and of these dioceses in particular, and who will be able and willing 
to lay out both his time and money to supply the present defects. The 
bishopricks are valued to the annual produce of about or between 800/, and 900/. 

““*T recommend to my lord-lieutenant Dr. Theophilus Bolton, my vicar- 
general, for this succession. He is owned by all, I think, to be the best 
civilian and canonist in the kingdom; and of clergymen, certainly the best 
skilled in the common law. He is not only well affected to the present govern- 
ment, but zealous for his majesty’s interest; and I know none more able to 
defend our constitution 

** « My lord, your grace is the only person on whom the clergy of this church 
have their eyes as their patron at court. ... I make no apology for troubling 
ee _ in these matters, which concern the good and discipline of the 
church.’.... 

“The Archbishop of Dublin’s interposition, however, was ineffectual ; and 
on the 3rd of February, he received from the Archbishop of Canterbury intel- 
ligence which, on a consideration of the dates and circumstances, seems to 
have apprised him of the intended successor to the vacant bishoprick. ‘I 
acknowledge,’ he says, ‘ the favour of your grace’s of the 25th of January last, 
which came to hand to-day with three pacquets. I know not who are con- 
sulted about the disposal of church preferments or affairs, only I am sure I am 
not. I know not how the clergyman your grace mentions behaved himself in 
your grace’s province, but his behaviour since he came here, if I should believe 
public reports, has not been very clerical. I understand that hardly a more 


ungrateful person to all sorts of people could have been pitched on for a pro- 
motion. I wish he may prove otherwise.’ ”’* 


* Ibid., pp. 372—375. 
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On the vacancy of the see of Clonfert in the following year, Arch- 
bishop King, in a letter to Archbishop Wake, again strongly puts for- 
ward the merits of Dr. Bolton, who had been put aside on the former 
occasion, but whom now, in conjunction with the other lords justices, 
he had again recommended. He says :— 

“We have recommended Dr. Theo. Bolton for it: he is a thorough, uni- 
versal scholar, and absolutely the best civilian and canonist in the kingdom. 
He has a great reputation for prudence and piety, as well as learning; and 
especially our common-law judges have a regard for him and his opinion in 
the common law as in the civil. But what regard will be had to our recom- 
mendation on these qualifications time must shew ; but of this | am persuaded, 
that if he were made Bishop of Clonfert, who is a suffragan of the Archbishop 
of Tuam, and between whom there is an entire friendship, they would be a 
mighty assistance to one another, and soon put that province in a better con- 
dition than it ever has been; and the only contest between them would be, 
who should do best for his bishoprick and the public. 

“‘ When I began this letter, I did not think to give your grace any trouble 
in this matter; but on second thoughts, I concluded that I should be wanting 
to my duty, if I should not apprise you fully of the state and circumstances of 
it, which few can do better, having lived some years in that country, and 
made it my business to inform myself of everything in the province. 


** Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


“ The result of this recommendation is noticed in a letter of con- 
gratulation and advice, from Bath, August the 27th, 1722, and ad- 
dressed by the archbishop to the bishop elect :— 

‘ My Lord,—This is to congratulate your nomination to the bishoprick, and 
I pray God that you may manage the office with as much success and honesty 
as the means have been fair by which you have come into it..... 

*‘ As to yourself, you have obtained a great character both for ability and 
honesty, not only in Ireland, but likewise in England; and it will concern you 
much, and all your friends who have helped you, and indeed the whole church 
of Ireland, that you maintain it by suitable actions. .... 

“A letter from Archbishop King to Archbishop Wake expressed his 
sense of the assistance derived from the English primate in attaining 
an object so desirable as this was esteemed for the Irish church.” 
The letter is dated from Bath, August 28, 1722. He says :—“ 1 reckon 
we have had your grace’s helping hand in this affair, and am willing 
your grace should be sensible that we are sensible likewise of your 
good offices, and thankful.’’* 

It was not long after this that Bishop Gibson came to be invested 
with that ‘ sort of ecclesiastical ministry” in which, as we have already 
seen,t the disposal of preferment was, very happily for the church at 
that time, put by Walpole out of his own hands, The vacancy of the 
bishoprick of Meath, which occurred in March, 1724, “ was promptly 
filled by the translation of Bishop Downes, from Elphin, which was 
conferred on Bishop Bolton ; and thereupon, the bishoprick of Clonfert 
fell to the lot of Arthur Price, doctor of divinity, in the University of 
Dublin, of whom Harris has noticed it as observable, that he had 
gradually passed through all the stations in the church, having been, 
successively, first reader, then curate of St. Westrugh’s, in Dublin ; 

a TARE IME LRA LET RPS ON 


* Ibid., pp. 380—384, + Vid. sup. vol. xviii, pp. 495—498. 
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vicar of Cellbridge; prebendary of Donadea, in Kildare; rector of 
Louth, in Armagh; archdeacon and canon of Kildare ; and, finally, 
dean of Ferns, whence he was promoted to the bishopricks of Clonfert 
and Kilmacduagh in May, 1724. 

“ The arrangement of these bishoprics, and the influence by which 
they were distributed, are communicated by Bishop Downes to Bishop 
Nicholson, in the following letter, dated Dublin, March 24, 1724, the 
Duke of Grafton being lord-lieutenant :— 


‘ It was not out of affectation of secrecy that I did not acquaint your lord- 
ship with my hopes of success, which you contributed greatly to strengthen 
by the letters you wrote, particularly that to the Bishop of London, who, 
though he knew me well, and J knew his power, yet, having never held any 
correspondence with him, I could not find out any way of coming at him to 
so good an advantage as by your lordship. Your readiness to use your interest 
in him, and his to use his interest at court in my favour, lay strong obligations 
upon me to both, I believe his grace’s recommendation of me to Meath was 
no sooner received than approved, and the others also were soon agreed to; 
for on Sunday morning last the lord-lieutenant received an account that his 
majesty had signed all the three letters to his grace’s great satisfaction.’*. . . 


We may now, then, resume the main thread of our annals, taking 
up the history of Bishop Gibson’s “ ecclesiastical ministry’”’ where we 
left it in 1729. The occurrences of the intermediate years, as regards 
the church of Ireland, have been already given in extracts from Primate 


Boulter's Letters, particularly those which passed between him and 
Bishop Gibson. 


tonite ‘ 


SACRED POETRY. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF AN OLD AND VERY 
RUINOUS CHAPEL IN BERKSHIRE. 
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Few relics now are left of thee, 
Church of an ancient date! 
Full many a ruin may we see, 
But none more desolate. 
Where, in old time, the prayer was heard, 
Or anthem-note of praise, 
The echo answers but the bird 
Trilling her simple lays. 


The ivy twines her dark, bright wreath, 
Where once the cornice hung ; 

Or, o’er the dreariness beneath, 
Her kindly veil hath flung. 

The swallow’s fragile nest hath found, 
Beneath these mournful shades, 

A sanctuary on holy ground 
That never step invades. 


ee ————— —_- _— —_—_——- 


* Ibid., pp. 397, 8. 
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The fretted roof is gone, and bright 
The sun streams o’er the gloom : 

Meet emblem of Faith’s cheering light 
Shed on the darksome tomb. 

Gone are proud mullion, cross, and tower, 
High arch, and stall, and screen ; 

Yet Age, with his own graceful dower, 
Hath gifted the sad scene. 


For where the carved work, quaint and rare, 
Adorned the holy aisle, 

The briar-rose weaves her garland fair, 
And spring-buds gaily smile. 

And where the storied pane its hues 
To the gray pavement lent, 

Sweet wall-flowers golden gleams diffuse 
With azure hare-bell blent. 


The dead all-unremembered sleep, 
Their tale hath left no trace ; 

And Nature’s tears alone may steep 
Their grass-grown resting-place. 

For where the moonlight palely gleams 
On stone or ivy spray, 

The diamond dews flash back the beams 
As cold and pure as they. 


The chancel’s desecrated floor 
Rings to no hallow’d tread : 

The altar, where they knelt of yore, 
Hath mouldered with the dead. 
Each in his quiet grave they dwell, 
Where never sound may come 
To mar the stillness of that cell, 
Their long-enduring home. 


And keen-eyed Faith may visions view, 
Revealed alone to her,— 

Good angels keeping vigil true 
Around the sepulchre. 

More precious than the cavern’d gem 
The Christian dead shall rest ; 

For mighty words committed them 
To the earth’s tranquil breast.* 


And chastened Hope, and holy Fear, 
And meek, calm, Patience, brood 

O’er the deep-springing thoughts that here 
Feed the soul’s pensive mood. 

The prayers of those who here have pray’d 
In days long past, are o’er,— 

In the cold grave those hands are laid, 
To heav’n upraised of yore. 


But not in vain the words, we trust, 
Breathed from the contrite heart, 

Though the lip blend with kindred dust, 
And Earth reclaim her part : 


—— oS ee ee 


* “The dust beneath our feet is full of life, and very precious in the sight o 
God.”—Tracts on the Church. 














































SACRED POETRY. 


Though the dark earth-stains e’er must cling 
To man’s best service-deed ; 

And poor his holiest offering, 
Claiming no gracious meed. 
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‘ Coldly on scenes like these we gaze 
4 On fallen tombs and towers, 
4 Then turn—nor deem that other days 


Stern lessons teach to ours. 

For, if this aged world be spared, 
Ev’n thus will dull Decay, 

O’er fanes where we have long repaired 
Extend her ruthless sway. 


ce 


Our fathers’ graves—our own, will be 
Forgotten,—one and all; 
No tears of human sympathy 
O’er their lost site will fall. 
And in the aisles where our hearts still 
In daily incense rise, 
| : The spoiler’s hand may work its will, 
. 3 Nor dread their sanctities. 


Or if a milder doom fall there, 

if And gentle Time, alone, 

Y With his decaying finger, wear 

| Grey arch and crumbling stone, 

His slow, sure hand shall leave, at length, 
No record that may tell 

Where erst arose the pride and strength 
Of tower or pinnacle. 


What matters it if earth possess 
No trace where we have pray’d? 

Where trembling lips their guilt confess, 
Pleading the RANSOM paid ; 

Where the absolving word hath thrilled 
Upon the list’ning ear, 

And Peace and Love divine have stilled 
The throbs of Sin and Fear ; 


' Though Sacrilege may blast the scene,* 
3 Or Time make desolate, 
There heaven’s own gracious dew hath been— 
The place is consecrate : 
4 Each earnest prayer that lowly Faith 
Beneath the shrine hath pour’d 
4 Is treasured where decay nor death 
May touch the sacred hoard ! Hl. 


ee 





* The author bas been informed that the chapel alluded to suffered severely during 
® the civil wars. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opi ions 
of his Correspondents. 


NEW EDITION OF DAILLE ON THE FATHERS. 


Sir,—lI have just been looking over the English Translation of Daillé’s 
“Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers,’’ the title page of which 
declares, that it was made “ originally from the French, and revised 
by the Rev. ‘T. Smith, of Christ College, Cambridge,” and is “ now 
re-edited and amended, with a Preface by the Rev. G. Jekyll, LL.B., 
Rector of West Coker, and of Hawkbridge and Withypool, co. 
Somerset.” Upon the amendments which this re-edition professes to 
put forth, I am not prepared to give any opinion, as I have not had 
an opportunity of comparing it with the original translation ascribed 
to Smith. It is only with the Preface that I am now concerned ; and 
a more shameful attempt to mislead the public mind upon a most im- 
portant point, 1 have never witnessed. Mr. Jekyll begins with giving 
an extract from Bishop Warburton’s Introduction to Julian, in which 
the mischief arising from an undue veneration for the Fathers is for- 
cibly pointed out, and the character of Daillé’s work, its learning, 
shrewdness, and boldness, and the influence which it produced, at the 
(ime of its appearance, especially in England, impartially described. 
The extract made by Mr. Jekyll begins at the second paragraph of 
Bishop Warburton’s Introduction, (p. iii.,) “ Their (the nc 
authority had now, for many ages, been held sacred,” and is continued, 
without any interruption, to the close of the paragraph in p. vii., which 
ends with this sentence, “ In a word, it (Daillé’s work) may be truly 
said to be the storehouse from whence all who have written popularly 
on the character of the Fathers have derived their materials.” 

There are many verbal alterations made in the course of this ex- 
tract, which, I_admit, do not affect the sense ; but they are altogether 
needless, and so far suspicious. Are they to be considered as an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Jekyll, toamend Bishop Warburton, as he 
has amended Mr. Smith? Or is it that Mr. Jekyll has been content 
to print the extract from some copy furnished by a careless transcriber ? 
However, let this pass. If this had been all, I should not have thought 
it necessary to say one word. But mark the use which Mr, Jekyll 
inakes of the extract :— 

“ Deeply impressed with the sound views taken by the acute and learned Bishop, 
and believing that this work may be very useful in this age of our Church, when the 
simple doctrines of our most holy-religion bid fair to be made of none effect by tra- 
dition, the Editor ventures to introduce it, in a corrected and amended state, to the 
notice of the public.” 

Now, what would Mr. Jekyll have the public to believe by this? 
That “the acute and learned Bishop’ Warburton thought that the 
athers ought not to be trusted,—that Daillé had proved that they 
ought not to be trusted,—that the Bishop, in common with many 
others, expressed his sense of the obligation which Daillé had thus 
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rendered to the cause of truth,—that these were “ sound views,’ — } 
that he, Mr. Jekyll, LL.B., &c., was “deeply impressed” with them, | 
and, upon their authority, had been encouraged to re-edite this amended 

translation. But will it be believed, that, so far from Bishop War- | 
burton maintaining the sentiments which Mr. Jekyll here ascribes to : 


him, the whole drift of his reasoning, throughout his Introduction to | 
Julian, is to shew the injustice and the evil of disparaging the authority : 


2 2a hii 2 i RII iMRI Se 


ne, of the Fathers? The very first paragraph—which Mr. Jekyll hus | 
mR thought fit to leave out—is as follows :— 
iW “ A sovereign contempt for the authority of the Fathers, and no great reverence for | 
a. iF any other, is what now-a-days constitutes a Protestant in fashion. But, as I imagine | 
: religion loseth somewhat, and learning a great deal more, by the neglect in which the | 
a 2 Fathers lie at present, | should have been tempted to say a word or two in their ) 
a” bebalf, even though the subject of the following sheets did not require that they, . 
| ae whose testimony | make some use of, should have their pretensions fairly stated, and 
| ee their character examined. But what is here insinuated to the discredit of the present | 
ne 4 mode in theology with regard to the Fathers, is by no means said in favour of the past, 
pei) but of that which good sense seems disposed to place between them.” 
q Then follows the extract which Mr. Jekyll has made ; after which, | 
mF from p. vii. to p. xxxi., wherein he shews the absurdity of a man at- 
BP tempting “to form a true judgment ofa character, when no more of it : 
Bey is laid before him than a collection of its blots and blemishes,” and | 
ie pursues a train of argument and research which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to the careful perusal of those who are determined to 
. look only at one side of a question, the Bishop thus sums it up :— 
‘‘ To conclude: my more immediate concern in these observations was to justify 
B the Fathers from the injurious contempt under which they now lie. But inthe course ( 
of this apology, I have endeavoured to serve a greater purpose; which was, to vindi- 
cate our holy religion from its supposed impotency and incapacity to direct and 
enlarge the reasoning faculties, in the discovery and advancement of moral truth.” 
( 
What has Mr. Jekyll to say upon this further exposition of the 
“sound views” of Bishop Warburton? Is it possible that he gave his 
extract second-hand, without knowing the context? If so, his igno- 
rance is only equal to the injustice of which he has been guilty? Or, . 
knowing the context, has he deliberately falsified the testimony of the 
Bei. Bishop, and brought him into court as a witness on one side, when in 
LEE reality he was a witness on the other ? | 
pet The public have a right to receive from Mr. Jekyll an answer to 
; these questions. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, | 
y A. M. ) 
sidan | 
iy scales wi ieitaieiimmeeaie aie ) 
We ON HEWSON’'S “HINTS ON THE CELEBRATION OF | 
nea) DIVINE SERVICE.” | 
4 . ; a - . 
" Sir,—A little book has lately fallen into my hands, entitled « Hints 
on the Celebration of Divine Service,” by the Rev. Frank Hewson, 
. which is, I understand, very much used among the young clergy, as a 
hi 


rade mecum, in several parts of England. As this work, however well 
i intended, abounds in inaccuracies calculated to mislead the young 
and inexperienced, I trust I shall be considered, by the writer himsell, 
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as doing a favour by pointing them out. I shall go through them in 
order. 

Preface, p. v. ‘The writer asserts that the divines of the Reforma- 
tion “ ordered” that the “ officiating minister pray in white, and preach 
in black.” A writer who makes such an assertion ought to be ready to 
point out where the order exists, as it is not to be found in the rubric. 
The writer himself admits such order a serious inconvenience, when in 
p. 80 he asserts that this practice of wearing a black gown renders it 
“necessary that the preacher, if he is to officiate at the {Communion ] 
table, retire to the vestry-room for the purpose of putting on @ sur- 
plice,”’ which practice he s says, “does not look well,” adding, in which 
| fully agree with him, that it “ would be better if the minister went 
direct from the pulpit to the Lord’s table, as the sermon seems to 
belong more to the communion than any other part of divine service ; 
but this cannot be done so long as the clergy continue to preach i in 
black ;’’ adding, that some canonists maintain that the cle ‘rgy in their 
own ehurches can preach in a surplice if they choose. Certainly not, 
if there were, as the writer asserts, an order to the contrary. But l 
am convinced it will give the writer pleasure to learn that there is no 
such order, ‘There is an order to wear an albe, or a surplice, at all 
ministrations in the church ; but no order to take it off at the sermon 
or homily, which always occurs in the middle of the Communion 
Service, immediately after the Nicene Creed. ‘The black gown is not 
aclerical robe; it belongs to the Universities, and may be equally 
worn by a layman; but the officiating minister should always wear his 
cassock under the albe or surplice. 

We are informed, p. 6, that a surplice should be made with a “ collar 
like a shirt.” As this is a matter of taste, I shall not dispute the 
question further than by saying, that in the minds of many who have 
thought it worth while to pay attention to such matters, it seems more 
appropriate without the collar, as well as that is more agreeable to the 
original form of the surplice. ‘The writer considers it “ serimping’’ 
without the collar. 

P.6. “The psalm before the sermon should be the longest.’ 
Doctors differ. I say there should be no psalm whatever before the 
sermon—inasmuch as I find none enjoined in the rubric, which is 
what we are here considering. And according to the writer's own 
reasoning (p. 30) there ought to be none. Tor if the officiating mi- 
nister ought to proceed direct from the pulpit to the Lord's table, as 
the sermon seems to belong (it does so belong) to Communion Service, 
so should he proceed direct from the communion table to the pulpit at 
that part of the Communion Service where the sermon occurs, and 
which is ordered to follow the Nicene Creed, without any of the 
* breathing time” which the author desires be tween the “service and 
sermon,’ (p.7.) From which it would appear that the writer consi- 

ered the service finished before the sermon commenced, a subject 
whieh I shall advert to before 1 conclude. 

The writer observes (p. 16), “1 might write a chapter for and 
agaiust singing or chanting the hymns and psalms, but I forbear. For 
various reasons I prefer their being read.” It is to be regretted that 
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the writer has not thought fit to inform his readers of some one at 
least of the various reasons which he could give against the practice 
of singing hymns, as sanctioned not only by the church, but by Word 
of God, ‘and the authority of the royal “psalmist himself, the composer 
of the greater number of these hymns. I had always been of the 
opinion that the very character of a hymn implied the idea of its being 
sung. But when the author gives ‘his reasons why the Psalms of 
David should be read and not sung, it will be time to consider them. 

As the author objects to singing the psalms, it is no wonder that he 
is no friend to the singing of prayers, a practice which he holds up to 
ridicule, saying, in reference to the custom of singing the responses at 
the Commandments, that we might as well preach with the organ as 
pray with it, prayers being, as he says, ‘serious things.” 

I can understand, and do feel, that there is a marked and serious 
distinction to be made between prayers or supplications, and hymns or 
songs of praise. Our author, however, objects to the singing of either, 
and considers that the directions of the church of England hereon 
are anything but “ orderly, decent, or edifying.” His reasonings 
against singing prayers, as being serious things, apply equally to that 
affecting and solemn form of supplication, the Litany, which the vene- 
rable reformers of our church ordered to be “ sung or said.’ The 
author maintains, in opposition to the church, that “ bending on the 
knee” (so in orig.) “is not the posture for singing.” Will the writer 
then maintain that we are not to kneel at the Litany ? or were the 
reformers, whom he admits to have been men “ wise in their genera- 
tion’ (p. v.), no longer “ wise” than where their taste or judgment 
agreed with that of the writer ? 

T he author (p. 20) considers it “improper” to give out the “ head- 
ing” of the collect of the day. The people, he says, cannot pay much 
attention to the service of one Sunday, if they cannot find out the 
collect for the next. And yet, (p. 13,) he informs us that the « proper” 
way of announcing the psalms i is as follows: “ First day of the month, 
morning prayer, first psalm.” Here the people are reminded even of 
the hour of the day, according to what the author considers the only 
proper mode of announcement, and this, because there is a “ heading 
to this effect.” If one heading may be read, so I suppose may another. 
But I am myself satisfied that although the present ge *neral practice 
is to give out some part of the heading to the psalms for the day, such 
was not the design or intention of the compilers of our morning and 
evening service. If it were, 1 think they would have prescribed a 
form for so doing, as they have for the mode of giving out the lessons. 
And I am the more convinced of this, as in the forms in use before 
the Reformation, it was not customary to announce the psalins for the 
day. The same will apply to the author's statement as to the correct 
mode for giving out the proper psalms and lessons for certain days, 
respecting which there are no directions in the Prayer-book. 

“In most cathedrals,” he says, (see Pp. 21,) “1 ‘believe the ancient 
practice is resumed, of dividing the service into three parts, the Litany 
and Communion Service forming one part, and the Morning and 

Evening Prayer, with the Psalms and Lessons belonging to eac h, com- 
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posing the other two.’ Therefore he concludes that there is more 
time for singing the anthem after the third collect in cathedral than in 
parochial churches. I believe, however, that I may state, without 
fear of contradiction, that the only cathedrals in which the practice of 
dividing the service obtains, are those of Worcester and Winchester. 
The three services are not, however, those that the author supposes. 
They are the Morning Service, the Litany, and the Communion Ser- 
vice. The Evening Service forms a fourth. In the cathedrals referred 
to, the Morning Service is used every day at an early hour,—the 
Litany on Sundays, as preparatory to the Communion Service, on 
which days I suppose the sacrament is always administered, in con- 
formity to the rubric,—and the Evening Service in the afternoon. 

The writer, (p. 24,) recommends the adoption of an Irish custom— 
the practice of churching women during the Communion Service, viz., 
at the end of the Nicene Creed. This appears to me to be most objec- 
tionable, on the grounds already referred to—viz., that the rubric re- 
quires the Sermon to follow the Creed. To introduce the service 
before the General ‘Thanksgiving, as the author says is usual in Eng- 
land, appears to me to be equally inappropriate. Others, I know, 
read it after the final benediction, to which there exists this solid objec- 
tion, that according to such practice, the woman would have no 
opportunity of receiving the Communion if it was administered on the 
same day. ‘The time which I have set apart for this service is that 
immediately preceding the commencement of the Communion Ser- 
vice, or between the end of the Litany and the Introit psalin, 

P. 27. The clergy are informed that in the Prayers for the Sove- 
reign they are to say “ our queen and governor,” but never governess, 
when the sovereign happens to be a female. Such admonition, 
although twice repeated, is surely, I trust, unnecessary. 

We are informed, (p 28,) that although there is no authority for 
the clerk’s saying “ Glory be to thee, O Lord,” at the giving out of 
the gospel, yet that general custom warrants it; but that there is no 
ground forthe minister saying at the end of the gospel, “ Here endeth 
the holy gospel,” nor for the clerk’s saying “ Thanks be to God for 
the same,” inasmuch as the gospel is continued in the Nicene Creed. 
I am aware that such reason is given by some ritualists, but it always 
appeared to me to be far fetched, and particularly as the rubric before 
the First Prayer-book of Edward VI. directed the choir to respond, 
“ Praise be to thee, O Christ,” at the end of the gospel, as well as 
“Glory be to thee, O Lord,” at its giving out, although the first of 
these doxologies only was retained in Kdward’s first Prayer-book, 
and, having Leen omitted in all subsequent ones, has been since pre- 
served only by custom and tradition, which, so far as it exists, would 
be equally binding in favour of the latter doxology, which I have heard 
sting in some churches. 

We now come to the Communion Service, which the author sup- 
poses properly to begin with the sentences—viz., the Offertory. He 
also speaks of the Commandments, Epistle and Gospel, and Creed, as 
distinct from the Communion Service, and merely as being to be read 
at “the table, at the end ofthe Morning Service.” A reference to the 
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Book of Common Prayer would have shewn that the Communion 
Service or administration of the Lord’s Supper begins with the Lord's 
Prayer and the collect for purity. Under this erroneous impression 
he informs us that the late Bishop Grey, of Hereford, was opposed to 
“delivering the commandments from the desk.” I presume that 
Bishop Grey was opposed to the deliverance of any portion of the 
Communion Service from thence, as well as the commandments, 
which, with the epistle, gospel, and creed, have always formed a consti- 
tuent part of the sacramental service. It is inconsistent, both with the 
rubric and with common sense, to read the Communion Service, or 
any portion thereof, anywhere but at the communion table, although I 
regret to find that it is occasionally so done, and sometimes where one 
would be least likely to expect it. ‘The author is anxious that the 
practice of turning to the east at the creed be given up, inasmuch as 
the clergyman cannot always conveniently do it without confronting 
the high wall or back of the desk, which, he adds, is not edifying. 
Has it never occurred to the writer that the better way would be to 
alter the position of the desk, in conformity with the rubric and with 
ancient practice? Originally, all the congregation turned during the 
whole service towards the east, the chancel being then placed “ where 
morning and evening prayer were accustomed to be read,” and where 
stood the communion table; and the turning towards the east at the 
creed is a reminiscence of this ancient practice, which has survived 
the unrubrical innovations of modern times, nowhere more conspi- 
cnous than in the position of our clumsy and barbarous reading desks, 
by which the clergyman is himself prev vented from obeying the rubric. 
It is only in re ading the lessons, for instance, that the minister is ever 
permitte ~d by the rubric to turn to the people. Our author conceives 
that the sermon would be much more impressive were the minister 
“not boxed up ina pulpit.” May not the same observation be applied 
to prayer? Even the seats in our pews are so turned in various 
directions, in many churches, owing entirely to the improper posi- 
tion of the reading desk, that it is impossible for the minister to 
“break the bread before the people” at the communion, But it would 
carry me too far to pursue this subject. 

We are informed (p. 32) that at the words “ Draw near,” all should 
approach the chancel from the remote parts of the church; but it 
seems to me that this has been already provided for by the rubric 
before the previous address, “ Dearly beloved in the Lord,” where it 
is prescribed that the communicants be conveniently placed for the re- 
ceiving of the holy sacrament. 

The writer sometimes repeats the very terms of the rubric, without 
giving any reason forso doing, and at other times gives his approbation 

to practices which no rubric whatever sanctions. For instance, he 
informs us in the words of the rubric how the epistle is to be given 
out—viz., “ The epistle for the portion of scripture appointed for the 
epistle | i is written in the 3rd chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, beginning at the 13th verse.”’ But he does not seem to under- 
stand the distinction between the “ epistle’ and “the portion of 
scripture appointed for the epistle ;” nor caution his readers against a 
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mistake, which is by no means uncommon, of using both these phrases 
indiscriminately. The former phrase should be used when a portion 
of an epistle is read, and the latter when a portion of scripture from 
the prophets, the Acts of the Apostles, or the Revelations is used for, 
that is, instead of, the epistle. Again, at the close of the sermon, he 
says, the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is said by the preacher 
instead of the blessing, but he does not inform us that there is no rubric 
for such practice, which, as being intended by the preacher as a dis- 
missal of the congregation at this part of the service, derives no coun- 
tenance whatever from the formularies of the church. The author 
gives some directions which seem again to imply that the service of 
the church concludes with the sermon, whereas, according to the 
rubric, it never should. It is the clergyman’s duty, after sermon, to 
proceed * direct” to the communion table, there to administer the holy 
communion, or if there be not a sufficient number of communicants, to 
conclude the service with the prayer for the church militant and the 
blessing. 

He observes that the practical directions are so plain respecting 
what is to be done with the surplus elements, that he has no occasion 
to say anything on this head. But, I confess, 1 have seldom seen any 
rubric so misunderstood. I have sometimes offended some of the 
more respectable members of my own congregation, by offering them 
what remained of the consecrated elements, which they thought it 
a degradation to consume, as it was usually given to the poor. At 
other times I have been myself accused of turning the church into a 
tavern, because | consumed the elements myself when I could get 
none to assist me. On one occasion, in the city of London, I saw the 
contents of the consecrated chalice poured back into a bottle and 
mixed with common wine. Such ignorant ideas on the subject must 
have escaped the writer’s notice. 

As I am satisfied that the writer’s object is not to mislead, but to 
instruct, I trust that he will feel obliged for these remarks, whie hi 
have thought it my duty to make, in order to promote the same object 
which the writer has in view—viz., “ the orderly, decent, and edifying 
celebration of divine service, in the united church of "England and 
Ireland.” I might have pointed out other errors, but I think that I 
have adverted to no inconsiderable number, ina work which prudently 
professes to avoid all “ vexed questions,” and “ controverted ground.” 

1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Wilmslow. WILLIAM Waicur. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I find that the author’s caution against 
calling the queen our governess, was more called for than I could have 
supposed. In one church, at least, i in this diocese, it has come to my 
knowledge, that wherever the words “ Queen and Governor” occur, in 
the books of Common Prayer employed in the reading-desk, there has 
been a bit of paper pasted over the word “ governor,” and the word 

“ governess” neatly inscribed thereon with a pen. If the same altera- 
tion has not been made in the books on the communion table, it is 
because the Communion Service has been, from, what the clerk calls, 
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“ time immemorial,” read at the desk. There has certainly been no 
alteration made in those books since the reign of King George III. 
Will it be believed that a conscientious clergyman, who, upon a late 
occasion insisted (in defiance of entreaty and remonstrance) upon 
reading the Communion Service in the chancel, and ventured, in the 
teeth of the high authorities of the ancient parish church of , to 
call her Majesty ‘our most gracious quee pn and governor, ’ has been set 
down as an innovator and an ignoramus : ? The font in the same church 
has been from “time immemorial” used only as a depository of waste 
paper. 





THE VIRGIN SOPHIA. 


Sir,—What has been intimated concerning the nature of the Hermetic 
religion may be very succinctly resumed as follows :—God is an Abyss, 
or, Nothing. An inclination to become a Something moves and ex- 
pands Him into his developed form, the Man World, or Macrocosmus ; 
the Adam Kadmon of the Kabbalists. Man was made in His perfect 
image, a Microcosmus or World Man. To be such, he was composed 
of a soul emanated from the Divine Word, and a body which “is the 
visible world, an image and an essence of all that the world is.’’ His 
matter was the One Element, or Quinta Essentia, wherein the four 
elements lay hidden in a harmony or temperament. But, at his Fall, 
his matter was elementated, or divided from the unity of the One 
Klement into the Four; from which separation of his elements arose 
his dissolubility and subjection to death. ‘That very limus or essence 
of all essences whereof he was made, placed in the fruit of the Tree 
of either Good or Evil, and eaten by him as a Tree of Evil, (that is, 
with an ill-regulated hunger, a false Magia, and a contempt for the 
golden rules of the Art Roval,) had been ‘the poison which corrupted 
and dissolved his One Element. The same limus or essene e, received 
in due mode and temperament, as the fruit of all goodness, and the pre- 
cious stone of the philosophers, is that medicine or antidote which 
must restore him to the image, nature, and substance of his Divine 
Archetype. So that it hinges upon a complete homw@opathia or spear 
of Achilles,  Vulnus et auxilium Pelias hasta tulit.” ‘That remedy 
was still in himself, “ for the Eternal Flesh is hidden in the old earthly 
man, and is in the old man as the fire in the steel,” &c. When obtained 
by the Art, it is the Hermetic Eucharist. In Christ’s humanity, the 
elements were harmonized and the Ens Celeste was fully restored. ‘To 
work the same effects, the * Artist Elias (or Masonic Johnt Baptist, ) 


a a re a 


* Properly and emphatically, Ehias the Artist is that mighty one who shall be re- 
vealed in the world’s latter days, and perform openly, and without concealment, all 
those things which are now occult,—Paracelsus, ‘linctura Physicorum,c. 4. He 
bears a serious analogy to the Church anti-christ. But Elias Artista, when said of 
anything that bas hitherto existed, means the Artist operating John-wise, not 
operated upon Christ-wise, And in the lower works, such as the pretended metallic 
pro} jections, it means the complete Artist ope rating. 

¢ When Christ comes again, no man, (not even bis own ministers,) will acknow. 


ledge him, save only qui rt ee ints Baptista sit.—Paracelsus de Votis Alienis, 
tract |. 
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having baptized his subject in Jordan, and made him a christos, or 
man consecrated by divine unction, “must proceed with him as the 
world proceeded with Christ.” By this theory the true body and 
blood of the Speaking Word, or Verbum Fiat, and the very Primum 
Ens of the whole universe, is to be obtained for the restitution of 
the adept. 

The general principle of restoring Man to the perfection of his 
essence, by causing him to eat and drink of himself, lay open to too 
much objection to be stated in plain words by the philosophers who 
taught it. But although the forms of precaution were observed, the 
veil was rather of a transparent tissue; and sometimes they seemed 
willing to be quite chatty and communicative about it, as in the fol- 
lowing instance :—“ Thus should the mind first learn what is understood 
to be in the Karth before it says, Man is Marth: and not look upon 
the Earth as a cow does, which supposes the Karth to be the mother 
of grass, nor needs she any more than grass and herbs. But man 
desires to eat the best of that which proceeds out of the Karth, and 
therefore should also learn to know that he is the best thing that pro- 
ceeds out of the Earth,” &c. (Boehmen’s Election of Grace, ec. 5, s. 15. 
But there remains to be mentioned another great principle of the 
Anthropomorphite ‘Theomuagia, of which the importance is not inferior, 
though the mystery seems impenetrable from without. 

Adam’s deterioration did not commence at the point of his fall, but 
dates from higher up in his history. He was created one and 


entire in person, uniting within himself the persons and natures of 


man and woman, husband and wife. When God extracted from him 
his female principle, and made it into the distinct person Eve, the 
fatal perturbation commenced within him. The masculine principle 
in that perfect, original, and bisexual Adam is called his Fire Tine- 
ture, and the feminine principle his Light ‘Tincture. The latter is 
also termed his Kve, his genitrix, his Tincture of the Planet Ve ‘nus, &e. 

Now, it is a necessary problem in this theology, that the Art 
should reunite to *every Adain or Adamical man, and replace in him, 
that Eve, or genitrix, or Tincture of Light, which was abstracted from 
the Protoplast in his sle ‘ep, before he can benefit by its other sacra- 
ments. As in them, the problem had in this instance been previously 
solved in the person of Christ. Assuming His humanity as a man, 
but being the prophetic “seed of the woman,’’ and taking his human 
nature exclusiv ely from His mother, Christ recovered what was lost 
in Adam, and possessed the Fire Tincture and Light ‘Tincture united 
in their first harmony. But, as it was in the case of the Four Ele- 
ments, so is it likewise in that of the Two Tinctures. It suffices not 
that they were reunited in Christ. But each individual, who seeks 
for the philosophical treasure above all price, must himself become a 


--- Sn ——— ee —---——_ 


* This is their mystery of Troy. They term the Hermetic Christ the Summus 
lliaster, or Troy Virtue of the Stars. When Paracelsus (de Podagr. L. 2, p. 642,) 
says, that an account of the gout would be like the history of Troy, he is in the same 
sense, The Siege of Troy is the husband striving to wiu back his abstracted wife. 
The yearning of man’s Fire-nature after bis other principle is a source of perturba- 
tion and disease ; and so the gout is a siege of Troy. 
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paerenn according to the Art, in this reunion of the Adamical and 
ve natures. This portion of the magic rites is distinguished as the 
Marriage Feast of the Lamb, and the Wedding of the Virgin Sophia. 
But it offers no analogies by which we can penetrate into its idea or 
principle; and whensoever, or almost whensoever, it is named by 
Boehmen, his enthusiastic language concerning it is coupled with de- 
clarations of its recondite secresy. It is evidently his arcanum ar- 
canissimum. And is continually termed the Pearl, not so much for a 
term of praise, as for that which we * swine may never trample. ‘The 
principal passages are as follows :— 

“ The Fire-soul must subsist in the Fire of God, for it is the husband 
of the Noble Virgin Sophia, which is from the woman’s seed. It is 
the Fire’s tincture, and Sophia the Light’s tincture. If the tincture of 
the Fire be wholly and thoroughly pure, then its Sophia will be given 
toit. And so Adam receives again into his arms his most precious 
and endeared bride, which was taken from him in his sleep, and [he] 
is not any longer man or woman, but a branch on Christ’s Pearl-tree, 
which stands in the Paradise of God. ‘To the description whereof we 
need an angel's tongue. Yet are we understood well enough by our 
School-fellows. We have not written this for swine. For none but 
those only who have been at the Marriage of the Lamb, understand 
what kind of inward great joy and love delight is therein, and how 
dearly the bride receiveth her bridegroom in his pure, clear, and bright 
lire’s property, and how she gives him her love-kiss. To others this 
is dumb.” —Myst. Magnum, chap. xxv. sec. 14, 15. «Christ and 
Virgin Sophia are one person; understand the true manly Virgin of 
God which Adam was before his Eve, when he was man and woman, 
and yet neither of them, but a Virgin of God. And now-when these 
nuptials are celebrated, then Abraham’s servant, with all his servants, 
sits down with his obtained bride, and with father and brother at the 
table, and [they] eat together the marriage feast. That is, when Man, 
understand the inward virgin-like spiritual Man, is married to Christ, 
then God eats of Man’s will and words, and again Man eats of God’s 
will and words. There they sit at one Feast, and then it is truly said 
and applied, whosoever heareth you heareth me. Whosoever hears 
these men teach and speak of God, he hears God speak, for they speak 
in the power of the Holy Spirit’s spices, and eat together of the great 
supper of Christ. Oh what a very glorious and sumptuous Feast is 
there kept, where this Wedding Day is celebrated in Man! Which 
no Canaanitish serpent-man is worthy to know or taste of, yea, he does 
not experimentally taste of it to all eternity. Neither knows he what 
meat or food is there eaten. Nor also what internal joy is there, 
where Christ and Virgin Sophia are bride and bridegroom, and the 
inward and outward soul sit by the bride, and eat with her of this 
Feast, which we leave to the consideration of the children of Christ, 
who have been at this Wedding Feast. No man else in the world 
understands it. No one knows anything thereof, but the rightt Laban 


* Sometimes that word has a note of marginal reference to Matt. vii., verse 6. 


t These names are introduced, because he happens to be correspondentializing that 
portion of sacred history. 
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and Bethuel.”’"—Myst. Magnum, part 2, chap. 50, sec. 48. “ Thus 
now [viz., as Joseph feasted his brethren] Christ feeds the converted 
soul with his flesh and blood, and in this feast or banquet is the 
Wedding of the Lamb. Whosoever has been a guest here, he under- 
stands our sense and mind, and no other does. They are all of them 
but spies. Though perhaps they suppose they understand it, yet 
there is no right understanding of this Feast or Banquet in any man, 
unless he has been at it and tasted of it himself; for it is a very im- 
possible thing for reason to apprehend it without Christ’s Spirit in him- 
self, who is Himself the food at this feast or banquet of Joseph.” — 
Ibid. chap. Ixx. sec. 26. Out of this fiery Ens of love goes forth, 
upward with the spirit aloft, the ‘Tincture, viz., the dewy spirit, the 
Power of the Fire and Light, whose name is called Virein Sopara. 
Oh ye beloved Wise Men, if you knew, it were well for you. The 
same Dew is the true modest humility, which suddenly is transmuted 
with the Tincture, and attracted again by the Light ; for it is the soul 
of the Light according to the Love. And the Fire is the husband or 
man, viz., the father’s property, that is, the Fire-soul. And herein 
lie both the Tinctures, viz., the Man’s and Woman’s Tincture, the 
two loves, which, in the temperature, are divine; which were divided 
in Adam, when the imagination turned itself from the temperature, 
and are united again in Christ. Oh ye beloved Wise Men, under- 
stand the sense of this. For here lies the Pearl of the whole world, 
understood well enough by ours, and must not be given to the beasts.” 
—FKlection of Grace, chap. iii. sec. 43. “The true woman from the 
Heavenly World’s substance, when she was yet in Adam, understand 
according to the Light’s Tincture, was Virgin Sophia, viz., the 
Kternal Virginity or Love of the man or husband, which was in 
JeHOvAH manifested in Adam.”—Ibid. chap. vii. sec. 90. ‘ Here 
[viz., in the love of the soul’s Noble Sophia] Adam in his heavenly 
part riseth again from death in Christ, of which I cannot write ; for 
there is no pen in this world that can express it. It is the Wedding 
of the Lamb, where the noble Pearl is sown with great triumph, 
though in the beginning it be like a grain of mustard-seed, as Christ 
saith. Now, when the wedding is over, the soul must take heed that 
this Seued Tree oft spring and grow, as it hath promised its Virgin.” 
—Of True Repentance, p. 17. ‘I will set down here a short descrip- 
tion how it is when the bride embraces her bridegroom, for the con- 
sideration of the reader, who perhaps hath not yet been in this place 
where the bride embraceth her bridegroom. It may be, he will be 
desirous to follow us, and to enter into the place where men dance 
with Sophia.’”"—True Repentance, p. 23. These encouraging pro- 
mises of information are followed merely by a long dialogue between 
the Soul and Sophia, in which the Pearl is spoken of, but of which 
the verbiage is too vague and insipid to offer a line worthy of citation. 
Yet his epilogue to it is no less grandiloquous than his prologue: “ Be- 
loved reader, count not this an uncertain fiction. It is the trae ground, 
and it comprehendeth in it all the Holy Scriptures. For the book of 
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the life of Jesus Christ is plainly set forth therein, as it hath been 
certainly known by the author himself, for it hath been his way that 
he hath gone [or process or course* that he has taken.] He giveth 
thee the best jewel that he hath. God grant his blessing with it. A 
heavy sentence and judgment is gone forth against the mocker of this. 
Be thou, therefore, warned, that thou mayest avoid the danger, and 
receive the blessing.” “There presently follows the betrothing or 
espousal with Virgin Sophia, viz., the precious humanity of Christ, 
wherein the two lovers, the soul and the humanity of Christ, receive 
and embrace one another with joy, and together with the most inward 
desire penetrate into the sweet love of God. And forthwith the 
Marriage of the Lamb is solemnized, where Virgin Sophia, viz., the 
precious humanity of Christ, is vitally united to the Soul. Now, what 
is done at that Marriage, and with what joy it is celebrated, Christ 
himself signifies by saying, There is greater joy in the heaven (which 
is in man) and among the angels in the presence of God, for one 
sinner that repenteth, than for ninety-nine just persons that have no 
need of repentance. But we have neither pen that can write, nor 
words that can express, what this exceeding sweet grace of God in the 
humanity of Christ is, and what they enjoy who come worthily to the 
Marriage of the Lamb. We ourselves indeed have found it by ex- 
perience in this our wayward course, and therefore certainly know that 
we have a sure ground from which we write. And we would from 
the bottom of our heart most willingly impart the same to our 
Brethren in the love of Christ; who, if they would believe and follow 
our faithful child-like counsels, would find by experience also in them- 
selves, from whence it is, that this simple hand knows and understands 
these great mysteries.”"—Key to Divine Mysteries, sec. 16. 

Whosoever considers these passages, will perceive that they are dic- 
tated by great zeal and enthusiasm, and at the same time by a firm 
resolution that the words shall not convey to the hearer any portion of 
the natural meaning. Two things alone can be seen through the veil. 
The first is, that the sacrament of Sophia’s Marriage is solemnized by 
Elias the Artist, immediately after that of the Philosophical or Jordan 
Baptism, and before the ‘Temptation. For it is written: “ After the 
Magus has joined the Virgin and Young Man together, then Christ, 
viz., the Bridegroom, is led with his Bride into the desert and tempted 
of the Devil.” The second is, that it has some reference to the Magian 
doctrines concerning Fire and Light. 

The marriage of the adept to Sophia or Wisdom is by no means an 
idea peculiar to Boehmen, (indeed I know not if he have any peculiar 
to him,) but known to other Rosicrucians. The author of the Philoso- 
phical Account of Nature, (c. viii. of the Admirable Vertue of our 
Saline and Aqueous Stone,) hath the like language and enthusiasm. 
“He who shall have received so much Grace from the Father of 
Lights, as to obtain in this life the inestimable gift of the Philosopher's 
Stone, may not only be assured that he possesses a treasure of so high a 
price, that the whole world together, and even all the monarchs that 











* These words in the margin, 
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inhabit it, are not able to pay the price thereof. But we ought more- 
over to be persuaded, that he has a most manifest token of the Love 
God bears him, and of the promise the Divine Wisdom (which bestows 
such a gift) has made in his favour, to grant him for ever an eternal 
habitation with her, and a perfect union in a ceelestial marriage.” 

Some other teachers of the same Theosophy have been contented to 
let the Bible rest, and to rhodomontade without blaspheming. They 
clothed their system in the language of what it really was, the Magic 
(more or less modified) of the ancient Magi. ‘Those were they, who 
spoke of—what Boehmen never named—the angels of the four ele- 
ments, Sylphs, Nymphs or Melusines, Gnomes, and Salamanders. 
According to that scheme, the adepts seek in marriage the female 
spirits or Saganee of the four elements. But the Salamanders* were 
not ambitious of such alliance, and their females were seldom seen. 
That will be well understood by the reader who recollects that the 
Adam or Man principle, in the unfallen image of the Pantheus, was 
his Fire Tincture, and that, therefore, there could not be any Sala- 
manders really and tn esse feminine. On the other hand, the order 
of Nymphs was of an essence altogether female, ra év+ yuvatcenp oxnpare 
daiovra, and the mystic marriage with the Queen of the Nymphs was 
the real equivalent, upon this scheme, for the marriage of Virgin 
Sophia. Sucht was the fortune of the Noble and Blessed Tanheuzer, 
or Danhuzer; whose marriage with the Melusine or queen of the 
Nymphs is perhaps the most famous passage in the occult Sacred 
History. I know not whether he was a real person; but should 
rather regard both him and Artephius as mere types§ of the Veré 
Adeptus in general. 

To recapitulate, the principal stages of the great work seem to be as 
follows :—1. Elias the Artist baptizes the old Adam in the Jordan 
philosophic, and consecrates him a christos. 2. He marries him to the 
Virgin Sophia, and so replaces in him his lost Eve. 3. The new 
Adam fasts forty days, from outward (exoteric) food, upon the hidden 
manna. 4. He is tempted by the philosophical devil, which tempta- 
tion is perhaps two-fold, viz.: to be unfaithful to Sophia, and to partake 
of outward food. 5. The Artist “must proceed with him as the world 
proceeded with Christ.” 6. The “ Image created in Adam out of the 
limus of the earth is brought upon God’s table ;’ and the Adepts or 
Husbands of Sophia recover, by participation thereof, their Divine and 
quintessential substance, the jarring elemental quaternion having re- 
united itself into that harmonious temperature. 7. He obtains the 
inestimable blessings resulting therefrom. But what they are, isa 
subject upon which perhaps some misapprehension may have existed, 





* Count de Gabalis, i., p. 28, ed. 1742. 

7 Schol. MS, in Theocritum cit. Gaulmin in Psellum de Demonibus, p. 115. 

t See H. Kornmann’s Mons Veueris, cxiv., p. 126—35%. Paracelsus de Philoso- 
phia Occulta, p. 488 ; de Nymphis, &c., p. 395. He (says Paracelsus) can learn no 
music from the song of Danhuzer, who is not like bim ‘‘rerum copia satur.”” De 
Astronomi&, p. 200. And see the Count de Gabalis, p. 139. 

§ It seems nearly ascertained, that Flamel’s name was so used in their language. 
Though he was a real man, be was probably a man totally uneonnected with them, 
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Not only enormous longevity, but actual immortality has been pro- 
mised to those who are thus made perfect. Yet I cannot think such 
words are to be accepted as of an exemption from visible death, or inter- 
minable retention of natural life. Butrather, that it relates to the magical 
life, which is not naturally visible. Can any other idea be reasonably 
formed of the Gnostic Menander’s immortalizing we ? That sort 
of immortality is (generically) the same as the Swedenborgian immor- 
tality ; for Swedenborg’s invisible resurrection simultaneous with death, 
really takes away both Death and Hades, and is animmortality. I be- 
lieve it is borrowed, and introduced into the outward and printed Swe- 
denborgianism, from the theo-magical immortality. The idea of it may 
be conceived from these words :—* The inward Ens of Christ, which 
the soul puts on it for a heavenly body out of Christ’s Spirit, and out 
of his flesh and blood, is spiritual. It is a spiritual body, which dies 
not at the death of the outward Man; yea, it is not dburied—neither 
does it rise again. But it is dead and buried and risen again in Christ 
for all and in all, and lives eternally ; for He is passed from death into 
life."—Mysterium Magnum, c. 40, sec. 45. It is believed by the 
sect* that Mr. Thomas Vaughan, sometime of Jesus’ College, Oxford, 
is not dead but yet lives, and presides at the annual meetings of the 
illuminati of Europe. But they surely must know very well that 
Mr. Vaughan died naturally. And it is in the Magia that they sup- 
pose him to live, and, upon occasions, to make himself manifest. 
Nay, the good Jacob Boehmen himself was put under ground in 1624, 
but let no man therefore insinuate that he died. “In 1624,+ in his 
jubilee year, or fiftieth of his age, he went, according to the mystery 
again, into his grave, or Magick and mental principle.” 

The Anthropomorphite Pantheism is neither extinct, nor (in the 
opinion which I have formed) likely to be.t But causes existed in 
the last century to recommend and produce a change in its outward 
apparatus and verbal forms. Synthetical or a priori rules in Physics 
had come into entire disrepute. The idea of the four elements, or 
primary substances of the visible world, was well nigh abandoned. 
And the Occult Theosophy, as formerly taught, had received a blow 
in the overthrow of the principle called Equivocal Generation or the 


* See Cohausen’s Hermippus Redivivus. 
+t Boehmen’s Works, 1V., p. 181. 


t | possess a volume containing several English treatises on the Philosopher's 
Stone, in ornamental, and evidently recent, English binding. On each side is stamped 
in gilding a figure, representing at top an inverted triangle, above the inverse base 
of which is written Joux. In the triangle is the radiant Dove flying downwards. 
Underneath, an upright triangle contains a cross crowned with rays, having the 
IHS. upon it, and a serpent twining round it. Under its base is written Mary. 
Between the apices of the triangles is a square containing a crown with G.R. | 
regard this symbol as merely recognising King George IV. for the Patron of Free- 
masonry. but the rest of it seems to shew, that some Englishman in the present 
generation revered the occult arts so bighly, as to gild his mystic volumes with the 
emblems of the Christiftic Artist John, and the parturient Hermetic Mary. Whatis 
most notable here and hardest to explain away ts, tbat Jobn is above all, all descends 


from him, the Spiritual Dove included. Man bas no God but Man; and man makes 
Flim, 
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Nature vis imaginatrix.* Neither would the world any longer bear 
to be told, that Pythonissee and Sibyls were inspired with prophecy 
by the inherent medical or pharmacic yirtue of certain terrene 
vapours. The thaumaturgic was therefore obliged, if it would stand 
its ground at all, to assume the supernatural more unequivocally, for 
want of the old pretexts of magia naturalis. In the course of these 
changes, the Anthropomorpbite Pantheism would find obvious motives 
to clothe itself in the form of a Revealed Religion, Mahomet-wise ; 
and whatever it attempted of miraculous would better be offered 
as simple miracles, than as works of a theurgic art. By the pro- 
gress and pressure of the same inquiring spirit, Animal Magnetism is 
forced to shrink into Mesmerism; and a great name, involving a 
great assumed and unproved principle, is exchanged for the mere 
proper name of a German empiric. If nothing were at the bottom 
of the old Hermetic arcana, they would be likely to come to an end. 
But if there be in them real and awful illusions of the Prince of this 
world; and if we believe that so many and various characters have 
not, for ages past, given utterance to their ardent and almost energu- 
mene enthusiasm, for nothing at all; then the altered temper and 
state of society, its unwillingness to receive any principles except from 
inductive deduction, or to take words in lieu of apparent facts where 
the case admits of the latter, might seem, on the contrary, to be rather 
tending towards some revelation of the hidden things of Evil. 


ALTARS AND COMMUNION TABLES. 


My pear Sir,—Your correspondent * Catechist” has an idea that 
only the communion table in the cathedral church was called the altar, 
kar’ ékoyqy; and that by the “high altar” is meant the “one altar” 
in each diocese. If he will refer to Bingham (Antiquities, VIII. vi. 
17,) he will find that it appears probable, that in the city of Rome, dbué 
not beyond the city, the oblations were made at the cathedral church, 
and after being there blessed, were sent to the other churches to be 
distributed. So that it appears probable that in Rome there was one 
altar, and many communion tables. He will find in Bingham all the 
authorities, ‘here seems likewise some reason to think that it might 
be the case in some divceses in other parts of the world. But if Justin 
Martyr is quoted on the subject, his words would go to shew that 
there was only one communion table in a diocese ; that is, if they give 
any evidence at all upon the subject. But the learned Hammond 





* The reader may thus apprehend how these portions of the rationale or explana- 
tion may fail without shaking the thing reasoned or explained. Suppose the instance 
of any Semi-Hermetic Christians, who kept themselves to the Church and ber rites, 
but explained the grace or virtue of her sacraments as a reuniting of the quaternion. 
When the elements and their quintessentia were discarded, that school would aban- 
don so much of their rationale, but would not give up the Communion. Had the 
strenuous persuasion of ages been actually built on such bases, their removal would 
have been fatal to it. But such was by no means the state of the case. 
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thought it a point upon which nothing can be determined, At all 
events, no such usage prevailed in England; the oblation was made 
in all parish churches, and therefore every parish church had its 
altar. The “high altar’ was simply the communion table in the 
chancel, and so called to distinguish it from the various inferior altars 
in other parts of the church. And therefore we in England have 
nothing whatever to do with the practice of more eastern countries, 
whatever it might be. 

And here, without any particular reference to ‘ Catechist,” allow 
me to express my regret, that in the love of antiquity, and search into 
its stores which is now so happily going on, so many persons should 
be found who do not draw a distinction between their own church 
and foreign churches—who forget that in ritual and ceremonial mat- 
ters, differences prevailed from the very beginning, even under the eye 
of the apostles, one apostle sanctioning one usage, and another 
another ;—who write about antiquity without any personal search 
whatever, taking things upon mere hearsay, and that very much mis- 
apprehended and distorted. If antiquity is to be gone to for any good 
purpose, it must be accurately studied, and used with discretion, other- 
wise there will be no end to the confusion produced; and the study 
itself will sink again before it has well risen, under an unmerited 
weight of obloquy, brought upon it by indiscreet admirers. 

I am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
JAMES BEAVEN. 


THE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES AND SACRED THINGS.—No. II. 
(Continued from page 320.*) 


Dear Sir,—I now proceed to finish my second division—namely, of 
the means by which the act of dedication or consecration is accom- 
plished. And for this purpose I will give at full Hugh de S. Victor’s 
account of consecration :— 


‘OF THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH—CHAPTER II, 


“Now with what earnestness.and love Christ adores and prepares for himself his 
spouse for ber heavenly dedication, is in part signified by the temporal dedication of 
achurch, For the Bishop (Pontifex) thrice walks round (circuit) the church which 
is to be dedicated, sprinkling it with blessed water; the clergy and the people fol- 
lowing him. Meanwhile, outside and witbin [the church ] twelve lights are burning. 
As often as they arrive at the door (which is closed by way of mysterious signifi- 
cancy) [propter mysterium clausam], the bisbop with his pastoral staff strikes the 
lintel [superliminare], saying, Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors: and the King of Glory shall come in. A deacon answers,t Who is this 
King of Glory? To whom the bishop [replies] The Lord of Hosts, | Dominus virtutum, } 
He is the King of Glory, At the third time, the doorway being thrown open, he enters 
with the clergy and people, saying, Peace to this house. Then he goes through the 
other things which belong to dedication. But all those things which are here visibly 
transacted, God accomplishes by invisible virtue in the sou], which is the true temple 


* In the quotation (2) from Hugo de S. Victore, on page 519, I omitted in tran- 
scribing one of the ‘‘five things.” After ‘ the inscription of the alphabet on the 
pavement” should be read, ‘‘ the unction of chrism in twelve places.” On the same 
page “ canonica” is misprinted for “ canonici.” 

t The deacon is within the church, alone.—D. P. 
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of God; in which [ubi] Faith makes the foundation, Hope rears [the building}, 
Charity consummates it. The catholic church, also, herself being one framed to- 
gether with many stones, is the temple of God; because many temples are one 
temple, of whom there is one God and one faith. 

“ So, then, the house to be dedicated is a soul to be sanctified ; the water is peni- 
tence ;* the salt is wisdom ; the threefold aspersion is the trine immersion in bap- 
tizing ; the twelve lights are so many apostles preaching the mystery of the cross ; 
the bishop is Christ ; the staff is his power ; the threefold knocking [at the door] is 
bis domination over things in heaven, and things on the earth, and things under the 
earth [infernorum] ; the opening of the doorway is the removing of sin [evacuatio 
peccati]. The bishop entering, prays for the peace of our Lord; and Christ enter. 
ing the world makes peace between God and men, Then pas himself, he 
prays our Lord for sanctification ; and Christ being humiliated at the passion, prayed 
for the disciples and those who should believe, saying, Father, sanctify them in truth. 
Rising, he makes no salutation, but only prays, because no applause is to be given 
[non est applaudendum] to those who have not yet been sanctified ; but es must 
be made for them, ‘The writing down of the alphabet on the pavement is the single 
teaching of the faith in the heart of man, The verset written [ductus] from 
the left angle of the east to the right angle of the west, and the other from the 
right angle of the east to the left angle of the west, express the cross, and figure the 
collecting into one of each people; according to that which Jacob [did when he] 
blessed the sons of Joseph with his hands crossed in each other [cancellatis mani- 
bus]. For, although passing from the east, nevertheless, Christ left the Jews on his 
left hand, and came to the Gentiles ; to whom (although they had been in the west) 
he gives to be on his right hand. And at length, passing over from the Gentiles 
placed on the right of the east, he will visit the Jews in the left angle of the west ; 
of whom it is certain that they are worse than he had before found the Gentiles to 
be. The staff (cambuca$) with which the writing is executed mystically signifies 
the ministry of the doctors [of the church]; by which the conversion of the Gentiles 
was effected, and the conversion of the Jews [remains] to be effected. Next, his 
[the bishop’s] standing before the altar and invoking God to his help, signifies those 
who, having received the faith, prepare themselves to battle. And because they are 
yet in the contest as it were amid sighings, Alleluia is not yet sung. After this, 
water is blessed, with salt and ashes; wine, also, mixed with water, being added to 
it. The water is the people; the salt is teaching; the ashes are the memory of the 
passion of Christ ; the wine mixed with water is God and man united—the wine the 
divinity, the water the humanity. Thus the people is sanctified by the teaching of 
the faith ; and by the memory of the passion is joined to its head, God and man. 
Whence the altar, and the church within, are sprinkled ; that within (as without) it 
may be shewn to be sanctified as a spiritual church. The sprinkle [aspersorium] of 
hyssop is humbleness, with which [bumbleness] the catholic church is sprinkled and 
cleansed. He walks round in the act of sprinkling, as it were making a survey, and 
giving his attention to all things, Meanwhile is chanted, Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered, &c. ; and its respond with an antipbon ; which is followed by an- 
other, Whoso dwelleth under the protection of the Most High. And the bishop chants, 
My house shall be called an house of prayer ; and again, I will declare thy name to my 
brethren, And because without God nothing avails, in conclusion [consummatione | 
he prays that those who enter there to beg for benefits may be beard, 

‘These things being done, he comes to the altar, chanting Introibo ad Altare Dei, 





* See the ‘five things” in quotation (2) on page 319, and in the former note in 
this paper. 


t i. e., of the alphabet.—D. P. 


¢ The reader will bear in mind that Hugh de S, Victor supposes bis reader to be 
familiar with what is now so nearly forgotten among us. It appears that the alphabet 
was written in the shape of an X, one limb being in one language, the other in an- 
other. And this circumstance was considered full of such meaning as is not uncom- 
monly expressed in pulpit preaching with us, and is then acknowledged to be devout 
and edifying. é 

§ “Cambuta, Cambutta, Cambuca, Gambuta. Baculus incurvatus, virga Pastoralis 


Episcoporum.”—Du Cange, Glossar, sub voce, where this passage of H, de S, Vic. is 
quoted, 
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with the whole psalm, &c. And what remained of the water he pours out at the base 

of the altar ; committing to God what exceeds human strength in so great a mystery 

[sacramen‘o]. Next, the altar is cleansed with linen. The altar is Christ ; the 

linen is bis flesh, brought to whiteness and the glory of immortalit by. the beatings 
ted1 


of the Passion. Then thebishop offers, upon the altar, incense,” lig n the middle 
of the altar in the shape of across. Then three crosses are marked [chrismantur] 
out of the same oil on each wall of the church ; and the consecration having been thus 
completed, the altar is covered with a white veil. The incense, prayers, and oil, 
mark the grace of the Hory Ghost ; whose plenitude (as the ointment that ran down 
unto the beard, even unto Aaron's beard) descended upon the apostles and their dis- 
ciples, who preached the mystery of the cross through four climes of the world, God 
co-operating with them. The white veil mystically signifies the joyousness of im- 
mortality ; concerning which, the Son exults, saying to the Father, Concidisti saccum 
meum et circumdedisti me latitid. Psal. 20."t—Hugo de S. Victore, Eruditiones 
Theologice in Speculum Ecclesia. 

Thus, early in the twelfth century, writes one of the most learned 
theologians of the church. Thus deeply, affectionately, and reverently, 
did the church of that day think of a matter so solemn as offering to 
the everlasting possession of ALMiGutry God a material building. In 
my next paper, I propose, with your leave, to consider the modern 
view of consecration in England, what we have lost by it, and whether 
we have in return gained anything. 

Faithfully yours, D. P. 


ON PREACHING TO BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘The Curate of a Market Town,” after 
detailing many difficulties which occur to his mind in respect to the 
duty of preaching before benefit societies, adds, that he shall feel sin- 
cerely obliged to any correspondent who will tell him what is his own 
practice on similar occasions, and the reasons which influence him. 

I venture a reply, and shall be happy if it be deemed worthy of in- 
sertion, happier still if it be superseded by one more satisfactory and 
convincing. And, first, as to my own practice. 

I preach annually on Whitsunday, unless hindered by any special 
obstacle, before two benefit societies, who, with all the accompaniments 
of music, flags, and bell ringing, parade the little village, and then 
march up to the vicarage, there to be joined in procession by my 
curate and self, not to omit any of the fairer sex in my family, who, 
entering into my own feelings, are glad to assist in the village fes- 
tival; thence we march to church, where we present a congregation, 
larger, I fear, than on any other day in the year. I read the full 
service of the day, prayers, and altar service, and preach a sermon, 
the length of which is not intended to interfere with the accurate 
roasting of joints and boiling of plum-puddings in the neighbouring 
public-house, Further than this, I accept the invitation to dinner. 


a 


* Thus the second apostolical canon :—“ Beside ears of new corn, or grapes in 
the proper season, let it not be allowed to present anything on the altar, but oil for 
the lamps, and incense for the time of the holy ablation, —D. P. 

t I give this Latin as it stands, with its reference by H. de S, Victor. 
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I sit at the head of the table, carve, having (of course) said grace, 
and do all due honours to the first two or three toasts; after which, I 
wish the company a pleasant afternoon, and retire. I here may add 
that I have never had occasion to regret this opportunity of mixing 
with the parishioners, amongst whom I am well pleased to see my own 
dependents. Old Thomas, the gardener, with his face as bright as the 
buttons of his new coat, rarely fails to give, on the next day, an account 
of the meeting. which gratifies every feeling fitting, as I hope, to oc- 
cupy the pastor’s heart on such an occasion. I have entered further into 
details than your correspondent desired on the first head of his inquiry, 
because I trust I have thus anticipated much which might bave been 
said on the second—viz., on the reasons whichinfluence me. J think 
that by doing all in my power to promote innocent hilarity, I am most 
effectually checking boisterous and illtimed mirth and extravagance. The 
party that here sit down to dinner under the presidency of their 
clergyman, are less likely to rise up from table under any more sinister 
influence. Fantastic dresses never occur, perhaps from the very same 
reason. The village band aids rather a longer anthem than my faste 
would approve, but this is the worst part of all; and the best to my 
own feelings is the opportunity thus offered of introducing into my 
sermon, which it is my humble desire to make as impressive as I can, 
topics which either do not so well befit an ordinary Sunday discourse, 
or would fail to find amongst its auditors those for whose use it is 
principally designed. Brotherly love and unity, especially in their 
social meetings, industry and economy in their daily callings, obedience 
to the authority of the magistrate, sobriety and peaceableness of dis- 
position, all these are so many different subjects which I have in suc- 
cession handled, and trust still again shall handle, with the blessing of 
God on my desire to make even the village feast turn to the ends of 
spiritual good. I feel none of the doubts and difficulties which distress 
your correspondent ; and least of all do I ever entertain the thought 
of lending my pulpit to a stranger on an occasion which appears so ad- 
mirably adapted to fulfil the most important duties belonging to the 
relation between a minister and his flock. If the club of my parish, 
by any new rules or practices unconnected with Christian duty, were 
to call down my censure and reprehension, I am persuaded that I 
could in no way make this censure to be more properly felt than by 
threatening to discontinue to them the use of my church and the 
presence of their clergyman. | 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, C, 


i 


ON PREACHING TO BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Sitr,—“ The Curate of a Market-town” has stated his difficulties and 
his feelings in so sensible a manner, that it is with diffidence I solicit 
your admission of a few lines, advocating different views. Of Odd 
lellows I say nothing, not knowing the objects of the numerous 
lodges which bear. that grotesque title. Neither would I be under- 
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stood as defending the introduction into the house of prayer of the 
baubles and mummery to which your correspondent alludes. But as 
a clergyman who, for several years, has felt a deep interest in Friendly 
Societies, and taken some pains to improve their constitution within 
his own limited sphere, I venture to assert their claims to the counte- 
nance of the church, and the patronage ofits ministers. 1. Even savings’ 
banks and insurance companies, more especially the latter, stand on 
higher grounds than those of more worldly prudence, inasmuch as 
they diminish (to individuals) “ the changes and chances of this mor- 
tal life,” and thereby render easier a Christian’s duty, to “ be careful 
for nothing,” and to “ take no thought for the morrow.” Now Friendly 
Societies possess this advantage in a still greater degree. 2. By their 
rules, disorderly and profane persons are ineligible as members. 
3. No relief is afforded for sickness or accidents caused by intempe- 
rance or immorality. 4. Members who are guilty of felony or of other 
misconduct, more or less flagrant, according to the.regulations of the 
several clubs, forfeit all their contributions and privileges by expulsion. 

Surely, Sir, men who unite together on such terms as these, volun- 
tarily bind themselves, under heavy recognizances, to be good sub- 
jects and good neighbours. Surely, they do well to seek the Divine 
blessing on their union, by publicly assembling in the Temple of the 
Most High. 

True it is that many Friendly Societies meet at public-houses, mis- 
behave themselves at their anniversary, waste their funds on frippery, 
or by improvident allowances disproportioned to their receipts. These 
abuses | admit and deplore. And for that very reason I the more 
earnestly recommend the institutions themselves to the kind and 
careful superintendence of our parish priests, whose advice and solici- 
tude would, with few exceptions, be thankfully received, and most 
usefully applied. XIX. 


ON THE 2GYPTO-TUSCAN MARS. 


Sir,—Mamers and Mavors are common variations of Mars, the sun- 
god ; but Marmar, Marmor, and Mamor, in the Carmen Fratr. Arval., 
are not so well known. The names are connected with a series of 
classical words : marmor, popoecc, brilliant (earrings in Homer); mur- 
rina, or murrea chrystalline, jyépa, &c. All these terms are derived 
from an old Cushite root, mar, mer, mor, to shine, to make clear: of 
which there still remains in Coptic, meere, meri, ameri, day, midday, 
the brightness of heaven ; and in Aéthiopic, amir, dies, amar, ostendit, 
novit, mamer, peritus, sciens, famert and Amharic tamer mirum, mira- 
culum. (Vid. Ludolf.) 

We have already seen that the Cretans under Minos introduced the 
sun term &Pedws into Italy; but also in the opposite direction it is 
said, “‘ The Cretans under Minos undertook an expedition to Gaza, 
where there exists a temple of Jupiter Cretensis, called Marnas.” 
(Steph. Byzant. v. Gaza.*) Now Mara, Maran, Marna, is the Syriac 


* There was also an Arabian idol Marwa: Pocockii Specimen, p. 111. 
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term for “ Dominus ;” Maran-atha, the Lord cometh. (I. Cor. xvi. 22.) 
Yet, whilst MaRNA was the sacred name or tetragrammaton of the 
Syrian Christians, they used Mari, “ domine mi,” in common discourse, 
(vid. Castell. Lex. Syriac.;) as in the New Testament, 4 Kipios is the 
Lord, and xpi sirs ; Quirites, from the same Cure, the sun, has no 
stronger meaning among the Roman orators. The colonists must 
have been akin to the Cretans of Gaza, who brought into Italy the 
names of Asculum, Philistina fossa, &c. 

The root mar, from its connexion with the sungod, was in great 
request both in Egypt and Italy. ‘There was an Egyptian king, 
Marrus, and Meeris, or Muris. King Mares is translated Helio-dorus 
by Eratosthenes ; Mares also is the name of Upper Egypt. Other 
places are the lake Mareia, or Mareotis, Marmarica, Ameri, now De- 
mirah, Amara in Upper Nubia, and Meroe. Probably the modern 
Amhara is the same word; at least, Agatharcides, B.c. 120, calls the 
language of the Ethiopian Troglodytes caydpa Aékic. (Hudson Geogr. 
Min. I. p. 46.) He is supposed to have meant the dialect which is 
now called Amharic, and Camara would be a regular derivative from 
a Cushite root, mar. Instead of sun, this form of the word may sig- 
nify moon ; for the mountains of the moon in this neighbourhood are 
still called Gebel al Camar. 

In Italy, we find the proper names, Maro, Marius, Marrus, founder 
of Marruvium, Morrius, King of Veii, Mamurius, Marcus, Mamercus, 
&e.; the tribes, Mamertini, Marsi, &c. ; the towns, Merinum, Ameria, 
Ameriola, Amerinum ; and with the Aigypto-Tuscan guttural prefor- 
mative, Camers, Cameria, Camerinum. These last are genuine 
Cushite terms, for Eupolemus in Eusebius mentions “ Ur of Baby- 
lonia, which is otherwise called Camarina.” (Preep. Evang. 9. 17.) 

The Tuscan Luna was noted for its marble quarries (marmor) and 
white walls, and Camar is the Arabic term for moon: hence Luna is 
merely the Latin translation of some A¢gypto-Tuscan name, as I have 
shewn that Copice is of Thurii. Michaelis suggests that Jerah, (Gen. 
x. 26,) which in Hebrew signifies the moon, is the translation of 
Camar, the name of an Arabian tribe. Thus there were Camertes, 
or Camerini, in Italy, Arabia, and Ethiopia; countries all well known 
to Tirhakah, King of Cush. The ’Apepirac and ‘Opnpirac were power- 
ful tribes in Ethiopia and Arabia. (See Salt’s Abyssinia, p. 467.) 

It is at last decided that the ancient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the principle of the arch; I conceive that arches are co-eval 
with the word Camera. The Coptic ameri means brightness of the 
sky ; but there must have been another term, cameri signifying the 
vault of heaven: compare jjuépa, kapdapa. In Isai. xl. 22, the words, 
“ He stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain,” are rendered in LXX. 
by 6 orhoac ws Kapdpay roy oipavdy. Varro has quoted the following 
phrases :—“ In altisono cceli clipeo,” cavum enim clipeum ; et “ coeli 
ingentes fornices.” (L. L. 5. 19.) Camera was afterwards applied to 
any vaulted structure, and particularly to a glowing furnace, which 
combined both ideas in its brightness and vaulted roof. Some modifi- 
cation of the word must have signified “ oven,” for amre is the Coptic 
for “ pistor.” Ovid details a curious legend of Jupiter Pistor, (Fasti, 
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412 | CORRESPONDENCE,—ON THE %GYPTO-TUSCAN MARS, 
6. 349,) which I believe to be a fiction originating in some confusion 
between amre, and Mamertine, Camertine, &c. That the ancients 
actually fell into such mistakes is clear from Diodorus, who explains 
he fable of Dionysus and Jupiter's thigh pnod»y by Mount Meru. 

. 38.) The Rabbinical history of Rome is never mentioned but to 
a derided ; let any one read Niebuhr’s Rome, and say whether the 
Rabbis are more dishonest, credulous, or trifling than the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The word amber is said to be of Arabic origin. The substance is 
always connected with the river Eridanus, in the neighbourhood of 
Umbria (Ombrice) and Ambracia, which names are derived from the 
same root as ameri, Aineria: Compare jjpépa, peonuPpia. The town 
Imbrinium shews a further variation of the vowel, according to Cushite 
usage. Plato says, of péy apyatdraroe ipépay Ty tpuépay exadovy, ot Cé 
iuépay* oi Ce viv, hepay. (Cratylus, c. 31.) Himera is only a different 
form of Imbrinium and Imbros. 

The Egyptian hierogrammateis possessed a sacred ritual relating to 
the sick, called Ambres, (Horapollo, 1. 88,) which appears to have 
been under the care and exposition of priests, called Ambri, for Hesy- 
chius thus explains a Barbar term, auppigeo* Oepareie Ev roic tepoic. 
Originally it must have signified to officiate as priest of the sun ; and 
in the old mythology of Italy, Mars, and not Apollo, was the cause 
and remover of all disease : Mars pater te precor uti tu morbos visos 
invisosque prohibessis. (Cato R. R. c. 141.)  lambres is otherwise 
Mambres, and more correctly Mamre in the Talmud. (Buxtorf Lex. 
Talmud. p. 945.) Mamre occurs occasionally in the early history of 
Canaan. 

[ have shewn under “ Aer” that February and April, the Ceffres 
and the Afri, are derived from the Coptic pheri; 1 add that March 
and the Mauri belong to the present root, mar, mor. Kurope, Asia, 
and Africa are Cushite terms; America, though modern, accidentally 
derived its name from a Tuscan, Amerigo Vespucci. 

W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


= ee 


BAPTISM OF KING EDWIN 


Sir,—The copy of Nennius from which I quoted on the above subject 
is edited by Joseph Stevenson, Esq., and published by the English 
Historical Socie ty. The followi ing extract from the Preface will throw 
some light upon the distinctive merits of the groundwork on which 
the present text, and that of Gale, are respectively founded :— 


‘* In its preparation he (Gale) adopted as the basis of his text the manuscript 
belonging to the Public Library of Cambridge, which bas so frequently been men- 
tioned as containing both the prologues, as well as much interpolated matter. We 
are not informed of the reasons which induced him to give the preference to this 
copy, when be had access to others of greater antiquity ; we may therefore presume 
that he adopted it as containing additional matter which he did not find elsewhere. 
The notes which be appended contain the various readings which he obtained from 
other manuscripts, chiefly those in the Cottonian Library. In the present edition, a 
plan somewhat different has been followed. Instead of taking for the groundwork 
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of its text that copy which presents the greatest number of additions, or rather of 
interpolated passages, that text has heen adopted which is least vitiated by such 
extraneous matter. ‘The errors into which its transcriber had fallen are corrected 
by other copies of nearly the same antiquity, and of equal purity ; while the various 
manuscripts of different ages bave been introduced at the bottom of the page.” 


The editor further says, in a note of the MS. which formed the 
basis of his text, that it is of the tenth century, but that that which 
Gale followed was of the end of the twelfth, or beginning of the 
thirteenth. 

The entire passage respecting Edwin's baptism in my copy runs 
thus :— 

“ Fadguin vero in sequenti pascha baptismum suscepit, et duodecim millia ho- 
minum baptizati sunt cum eo. Si quis scire voluerit quis eos baptizavit, Rum map 
Urbgen baptizavit eos, et per quadraginta dies non cessavit baptizare omne genus 
Ambronum et per pradicationem illius multi crediderunt in Christo.” 

The following various readings are added at the bottom of the 
page :— 

‘ Baptisavit}) Baptizavit, sicut mihi Renchidus episcopus et Elbodus episcoporum 
sanctissimus tradiderunt, Run mep Ur Beghen, id est, Paulinus Eboracensis archi- 
episcopus eos baptizavit, G, kK.” 

Rum map Urbgen| Riminapurbgen, F. 

Ambronum] Ambronum, id est, Ald Saxonum, K. 

The letters F. G. K. refer respectively to “ the Cottonian MS, Vi- 
tellius, A. xiii, (fol. 90 b) in quarto, upon vellum, written about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ;”” “ the Burney MS., 310, (p. 315,) 
written upon vellum, in folio, in the year I381;” and “the Ms. 
numbered cxxxtx. in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, fol., written upon vellum in the thirteenth century.” 

ASAPH. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


Sir,—If I can rightly make out the meaning of your correspondent, 
“R.B. D.,” p. 196—8, in your August number, he thinks too much 
value is, in the present day, placed on the Democratic principle, that 
“any tendency of the popular mind, on account of its power and 
universality, is considered to have something the appearance of a 
Divine institution.” This leads, he says, to “an unreasonable sym- 
pathy with the weaknesses of human nature,” promotes “a spirit of 
disobedience,” and of infidelity, a neglect “ of the service of God.” I 
believe there is too much truth in this statement, and that “ writers of 
fine talents, from a love of popularity, thoughtlessness, or timidity,” 
have yielded sometimes too much to this democratic principle. A 
sort of religious homage is paid to human reason ; “ the human mind,” 
says Dr. Channing,* “we believe, is akin to that intellectual energy 
which gave birth to nature, and consequently contains within itself 
the seminal and prolific principles from which nature sprang.” The 
expressions are not very clear; but the meaning appears to be not 
very far short of deifying human reason. Dr. Channing would, no 
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doubt, employ Christianity as the chief means for attaining that “ end. 
less perfectibility,” which M. de ‘Tocqueville mentions as one of the 
notions fostered by the democratic principle in the United States, 
M. de Tocqueville may be too fond of democracy, but he seems to 
give a fair and true account of its state in America, and points out 
many defects in it: among them, he considers this notion of perfectibility 
as an error, a delusion; and he traces to the democratic principle the 
perpetual restlessness of the American character, their dissatistaction 
and discontent, their non-enjoyment of what they possess, and their 
constant hankering after something they have not. I think some 
other authors have ascribed this excitable unquiet temper, fond of 
continued motion, to their climate, subject to extreme, and often sud- 
den changes. 

Your correspondent, with some justice, observes, “ there is a mor- 
bid, a restless activity, in the brains of men at the present moment :” 
but as a remedy for this mischievous and extraordinary excitement, 
he seems to recommend a state of apathy and quiescence, which is 
surely as great an extreme on the other side. “R. B.D.” says, 
“accident has thrown the Americans into the form of a republic, 
therein let them continue; accident has determined the form of the 
English government, therein let it continue ; accident has brought the 
Russians under the rule ofa despot, let them remain for ever under the 
rule of a despot.” This is rather a startling sentence, and it does 
not seem to be much mended by the explanation which immediately 
follows: By accident it will, of course, be understood that IT mean 
what seems like accident—-blind passions, for instance, and the tem- 
porary overflow of ignorance, which, though they must be submitted 
to, need not be defended and supported.” 

I must own that 1 do not see clearly the necessity here spoken of, 
of submitting to what cannot be defended or supported. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me that we ought to resist, or endeavour to 
change, what cannot be defended and supported, 

Without admitting the notion of the ‘indefinite pertectibility’’* of 
the human species on earth, under democracy or any other form of 
government, as regards society ; without supposing that even grace 
through Christ ever renders an individual man perfect here below, 
(for we are justified by+ faith, in contradiction to the Romish doctrine 
of merit ;) still we may, and ought to endeavour to improve our tem- 
poral condition, and continually to amend our lives. Est quadam 
prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. The apostle says, “I count not 
myself to have apprehended : but this one thing I do, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’— 
Phil. iii. 18, 14. 

* De Tocqueville, vol. ili. p. 61. 

tT‘ We disagree [with the church of Rome] about the nature and essence of the 
medicine whereby Christ cureth our disease, Xc. Grace they will have to be ap- 
plied by infusion, to the end that as the body is warm by the heat which is in the 
body, so the soul might be righteous by inherent grace.” (Hooker's Discourse on 
Justification, p. 6 Now, according to the Apostle, Phil. mi. 8, 2 Cor. v. 21, we 


cannot be justihed by anv inherent quality. Curist hath merited righteousness, for 
as manv as are found in him by faith. 
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The maxim “ vox populi vox Dei,”’ is by no means a new one; but 
there is a difference in its application. Formerly the people were 
thought, upon certain occasions, to speak with one consent from divine 
inspiration : now, it seems an opinion is abroad, that, by education, by 
proper cultivation, men may be disciplined and trained in communi- 
ties to such a state of excellence, in public order and private virtue, 
in general enjoyment, and a progress of attainments of all kinds, as the 
world has never yet seen. There will then be the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number. No doubt this opinion has been advocated 
by philosophers of great talent and be ‘nevolence ; it finds a sympathy 
in our bosoms, accords with our fe« ‘lings, and, to a great extent, with 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures. But it is by no means safe to leap 
to the conclusion that this desirable state of things can be brought 
about by the democratic principle: for it has never been fully tried in 
any country, and is certainly not in complete operation in America, 
which is full of negro slaves. In the course of the experiment, you 
might reduce society to its natural elements, to a savage state, wherein 
all men are born to equal rights, that is, to none at all, but with very 
unequal powers ; for nature is at least as great an aristocrat as fortune. 

It is indeed a curious thing that some very zealous advocates for 
general education favour the democratic principle, think better of the 
uneducated than of the educated classes, appeal to the opinion of the 
people as a superior and preferable standard to the opinion of the 
higher and middle classes: among these, they canclearly see that edu- 
cation has failed to do its perfect work. Should not experience lead us 
to conclude that certain peculiar defects will also cleave to an 
educated democracy ? I speak now of honest enthusiasts in the 
cause of education; and not of those selfish demagogues, who, like 
mountebanks, harangue the multitude, because persons of information 
and experience will not listen to them. ‘Then what is education ? 
ln Mngland, at present, classical education is at a discount; and 
people are eager for an education which will bring speedy profit and 
advantage. Knowledge is power; but, like all sorts of power, may be 
employe ‘d to evil and mischievous purposes, unless directed by sound 
religious and moral principle. 

It is rather the will than the opinion of the people which prevails 
in America, suddenly and despotically. Exclusive of the negro 
slaves, small parties, and individuals, have not so much freedom in 
expressing their opinions in the United States as in England; and 
there is in our country a happy balance of power, which prevents the 
tyranny of any one power, either on the part of the sovereign, the 
house of lords, the house of commons, the electors, or the people. In 
consequence of this equality of influences, which are a check upon 
each other, yet usually all combine for the benefit of the whole state, 
every opinion has in England fair play—is well discussed and can- 

vassed, deliberated upon and corrected, before it is put in practice. 

M. de Tocqueville has some very striking observations against the 
tyranny of the people in America, and makes an appeal from the 
sovereignty of the people 3 in the U nited States, to the sovereignty of 
mankind, (Vol. 2, p. 152.) This is a fine and noble sentiment, but 
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would, I fear, be found visionary in practice. I trust also he is mistaken 
in another opinion, namely, that “our posterity will tend more and 
more to a single division, (with regard to religion,) into two parts— 
some relinquishing Christianity entirely, and others returning to the 
bosom of the church of Rome.” (Vol. ii., p.56.) I trust that a 
Christian church, founded on the Scriptures according to the true 
catholic primitive model, will, by Divine aid, flourish and make pro- 
gress, in the midst of these two extreme opinions of unbounded liberty 
and implicit obedience. B. 


TRACTS OF THE ANGLICAN FATHERS. 


Sir,—Among the Notices to Correspondents in your September num- 
ber appears one which re ‘fers to me, and 1 therefore appeal to your 
sense of justic e to give insertion in some w ay or other to my explan: i= 
tion. The parts I underline I think due to me to be made public. 
The Rev. J. F. Russell speaks of “a Mr, C.” who undertook to edit, 
at the request of the publisher, the Tracts of the Anglican Fathers, 
when he and Mr. Irons declined carrying them on any longer—that 
Mr. C. is the Rev. Henry Christmas, who now addresses you. He 
(Mr. Russell) further states, that “ Mr, C.” put his own initial to an 
Introduction, thereby claiming for himself the editing of the whole 
volume. Now, Sir, Mr. Russell no doubt thinks I had this intention, 
or of course he would not have said so; but I beg to assure him, and I 
hope you will do so as publicly as possible, that not only had I no 
idea that I was thus appropriating to myself the preparation of the vo- 
lume, but that I should be very sorry to be held responsible for all it 
contains. 

He adds, that the Introduction in question was partly written by 
Mr. Irons, and therefore that there is an additional delinquency on my 
part in putting my initial to it; but he does not say that after an exr- 
press promise, both on the part of himself and Mr. Irons, to prepare an 
Introduction, extending at least to forty pages, nothing could be 
obtained from either of them, till the moment when it was necessary 
to publish the work in a volume, afler many months of delay, and then 
only five pages of loose MS. The publisher was, of course, not parti- 
cularly pleased with conduct such as this, and, at the last moment, 
requested me to look over Mr. Irons’ five pages, and add sufficient to 
make it suit the purpose. I thought then, and think now, that he had 
been very unfairly treated, and accordingly complied w ith his request. 
When I had done this, I could not make Mr. Irons responsible for my 
work, which was about three times as much as his, and I therefore 
appe snded the initial * C.”” Tam perfectly willing to allow Mr. Irons’ 
share in the composition, and to speak candidly, were I inclined to 
build on any other man’s foundation, neither Mr. Irons nor Mr. 
Russell would be those I should select. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Henry CuristMAs. 
Sion College, London Wall, Sept. 13, 1841. 
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LIGHTS UPON THE ALTAR. 


My oar Sir,—You have answered “ B.’s” question as to two lights 
on the altar by the letter of * Catechist,’” which immediately follows 

but it would have been more satisfactory if the whole passage had 
been given, which is as follows :—* And shall suffer from henceforth 
no torches nor candles, tapers or images of wax, to be set afore any 
image or picture, but only two lights upon the high altar, before the 
sacrament, which, for the signification that Christ is the very true 
light of the world, they shall suffer to remain still.’ ‘This is a part of 
the fourth paragraph of injunctions in the second page of Sparrow's 
Collections, and is addressed to “ all deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
vicars, and other ecclesiastical persons.” 

Now, | confess that, much as I love old customs, and in particular 
that of lights at the altar, | cannot think that this injunction of King 
Kdward VI. is any authority for setting them up where they are not 
already. It only directs that the *y “shall be suffered to remain still ;’ 
which, whatever be its authority for hindering their removal where 
they are, is none for their being set up where they are not. More- 
over, the very wording of the injunction shews that, as té stands then, 
it can be no authority for us. For the lights are ordered to be set up 
before the sacrament ; alluding of course to the then custom of keep- 
ing the consecrated bread i ina pix upon the altar. Now, that custom 
is not only done away, but it is even censured in the 28th Article of 
the Church, So that it appears to me perfectly clear that this injunc- 
tion, as such, has no authority whatever with us. It was only a tem- 
porary injunction. ‘To shew this still more strongly, the concluding 
portion recognises the existence of images in the churches, and directs 
the clergy to teach the people not to use them for any other intent 
than as “a remembrance.” 

So that it appears to me abundantly evident that lights upon the 
altar rest now upon nothing but ancient custom; and that if re-intro- 
duced at all where they do not exist, (which I confess seems to me 
very doubtful indeed,) it should be with very great caution, and full 
evidence that it will give no offence. 

Your correspondent “ Catechist,” appears to think that they are 
included in the “ ornaments of the churel”’ mentioned in the rubric 
immediately before the beginning of morning prayer. But I believe 
it cannot be shewn that they are mentioned in any act of parliament, 
or in any thing else but these injunctions of King Idward, which, 
whatever authority they had then, have none now, as I believe 1 have 
shewn. Indeed, a simple i inspection of them will shew that they are 
temporary as a whole; and, therefore, unless any of their parts are 
revived or reinforced elsewhere, they have no claim whatever upon us. 

It is right that this should be fully understood, that every thing 
may stand upon its proper footing ; and that if lights are set upon the 
altar, they may be considered simply as an ancient custom, brought 
up again for its own intrinsic beauty and fitness. ‘To rest it upon any 
thing else is to confound the bounds of truth and error—a thing peri- 
lous at all times, and especially so at the present time, when so many 
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persons, of right feelings, but unsound judgment, are earnestly intent 
upon adding to the external seemliness of our worship, and when 
consequently men’s minds are liable to seek for any ground of autho- 
rity upon which to rest their private feelings, and to catch at any 
semblance of it, without being sufficiently scrupulous as to its re ality. 
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it ] am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
a JAMES BRAVEN. 
4 
ee 
B 
of ON CATHEDRALS 
| mee 


‘; Rev. Srrn,—The defence of our cathedral churches against the attacks 
ae unhappily made on them of late years has, as far as I am aware, been 
4 3 yrounded chiefly on the importance of maintaining one church at 

Ga least in each dioc ese, where a daily sacrifice of prayer and praise may 

| 4 not fail to be made for the whole “body of the people. <A very we iH}. 

| ee intended publication, which met my eye the other day, in an article 
ae. written for the purpose of calling attention to the value of our eccle- 
ee, siastical structures, mentions the cathedrals, in the first place, as 
Whe founded for the purpose of daily prayer, and collegiate churches as 
2 i| & very similar in their constitution. Now, this is all very true, but it is 
A " & not the whole truth, nor at all likely to suggest it. A collegiate church 


is, no doubt, a church founded for daily prayer, a body of clergymen 
being attached to it in order to secure a frequent and regular per- 
formance of religious rites, which would be impracticable to a single 
priest, who, even supposing him to enjoy uninterrupted health, must 
at times be liable to be called away to attend dying persons, to bap- 
Bit 2a tize infants in danger of death, and so forth. Such, for example, are 
Wese Westminster Abbey, the Church at Manchester, and others. But 
what is a cathedral? or rather, what ought a cathedral to be? It is 

that church which is distinguished from others by the cathedra, the 

bishop’s throne—that church of which the bishop is the incumbent, 

that church in which the pastor of the whole diocese should be seen 

and heard to exercise all the highest functions of the ministry in the 
€2* most full and perfect manner, exhibiting a pattern to be followed in 
tae all the subordinate or parochial churches, as well as the circumstances 
of each particular locality will allow. It has always been a great 
object of the popes of Rome to degrade all other bishops ; and there- 
fore they and their agents, the monks, contrived, in former times, to 
destroy, in a great measure, the character of the cathedrals, which 
they converted into mere collegiate or conventual churches, remov- 
ing the bishop's throne from its proper place of preeminence behind 
the high altar, (which the pope takes care to occupy on high festivals 


; 3 at St. Peter’s,) and low ering its occupant to the position of an inspector 
4 of services performed by others. They set up one of the presbyters, 
with the title of de ‘an, as a viceroy over the bishop, whom they gra- 


dually worried out, in many instances, so that we find, to this day, 
sever al bishops living ms iny miles away from their cathedrals, and sel- 
dom going near them, to the great and lamentable loss of the church, 


which is thus deprived of the great advantage of exhibiting her dis- 
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cipline and ministry in full perfection — bishop, priests, deacons, 
singers, and other inferior ministers, all performing their proper offices 
in all the beauty of holiness. A cothodeal city should be an impreg- 
nable citadel, manned by a thoroughly disciplined, active, and vigilant 
garrison, ever ready, at the orders of the commander, to make vigorous 
sallies against the enemy. But what are our cathedral cities? Are 
not some of them dull, cold, dreary places, where the expiring body 
of true religion lies a prey to the worms of dissent ? 

The rough hand of reform has been laid on our cathedrals; but, as 
usual, only to aggravate the evils previously introduced from a similar 
source. ‘The real work to be done is the carrying out of the English 
Reformation in its true catholic spirit, the complete resturation of epis- 
copacy. Short of that, all will ever be but vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Of what avail can be memorials of deans and chapters, or 
amendments on addresses in the Lower House of Convocation, while 
the house of God is divided against itself? 

Bring back the bishop to his church, and set his throne, as of old, 
on high, in the face of his people. Then we may hope to give an 
effectual answer to the question—4re cathedrals useless ? 


H.C. 


DR. CHALMERS AND THE MANCHESTER ANTI-CORN-LAW 
CONFERENCE, 
My peAR Sirk,—In the report of the above-named meeting given by 
the Patriot newspaper, and inserted in the British Magazine of this 
month (September), it is said— A portion of a letter was also read 
from Dr. Chalmers, asserting his unabated objections to the corn laws, 
but declining the invitation to the meeting.” 

This was evidently stated with the view of marshalling the opinion 
and name of that distinguished individual among the opponents of 
the corn laws. 

Through the kindness of a friend, I am enabled to give that portion 
of Dr. Chalmers’ letter which was suppressed at the meeting; for 
what purpose suppressed needs not to be intimated. 


“To speak honestly, I must speak in the terms of my own opinion; and with 
such an opinion as | have been led to form, L could not tell the people that the corn 
laws were the great causes of their destitution and misery, or that in the removal of 
these, abundance and prosperity were henceforth and for ever to smile upon them, 
I could not lend myself to what 1 believe is a delusion, nor join in holding up a fancy 
picture before the eyes of the working classes, which, while it dazzled their imagina- 
tion, would, after the brief interval, it may be, of a few months, or at most of a few 
years, most cruelly disappoint and deceive their hopes. 1 will not be a party in 
practising such a deception on the minds of my fellow-countrymen, nor belp to lure 
them from the only path by which they will ever reach that high state of comfort 
and sufficiency to which they are fully entitled,* and which, under the auspices of a 
wise, and righteous, and witbal Christian government, they are abundantly capable 
of making good. 


Sie 


* The words in Italics I do not pretend quite to understand, as I do not imagine 
that Dr. Chalmers can mean that the poor of the land at present are, in their outward 
circumstances, helow what their moral and religious worth, in the eye of Him who 
gives to all severally what he wills, entitle them to. 
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“Itis not that I impeach the honour or sincerity of those who think differently 
from myself on this question ; nevertheless, | must be permitted to retain my con- 
viction of this measure, that, seemly and full of promise as it looks, it will in the 
end bring no deliverense to ‘the people of these lands. There might very possibly | 
be a brief interval of cheaper food, but followed up, and with a speed inconceivable, 
by proportionabl y reduced wages; after which we shall bebold the families of our ; 
working classes in the same average condition as before, and borne down by the same | 
weight of toil and penury, when, this expedient having been tried and found want- 
ing, they will be exposed to the renewal of their old hardships, aggravated by the 
mockery of expectations which have never been realised.” 

Should the above be in time for your next Number, it may correct 
any misconstruction which may have been put upon Dr. Chalmers 
through the circulation of the Patriot's report in the Magazine, as well 
as put your readers in possession of the opinion of one who has given 
much of his time and talents to improve the state of the poor, 
1 am very truly yours, R. b. 


ON A PASSAGE IN ONE OF BISHOP TAYLOR’S SERMONS, 


Mr. Eniror,—In the 109th number of the British Magazine, which 
was circulated in December last, a correspondent, who subscribes 
himself, « A. B.C. D.,” calls the attention of your readers to an impor- 
tant passage in one of Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Sermons, involving 
as it does matters of the greatest moment ; and as hitherto this appeal 
has remained unnoticed, | am induced once again to bring this subject 
prominently before the reading public, with the hope that some one of 
your numerous correspondents will be induced to refer to the passage 
in question as quoted in the above number of your Magazine, and give 
his less learned brethren the benefit of his interpretation and views 
upon the point at issue.* 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W.J.B.W. 


HOODS AND TIPPETS. 


My prAR Sir »—Knowing that you have little time at your disposal, 
and prefer that questions asked should be answ ered by your corres- 
pondents, I will endeavour to reply to those of ‘ « Aleph,” at p. 322 
of the September Number; the more especially as he has coupled me 
with you in his request. 

All our authority on the subject rests, I believe, on the fifty-eighth 
and seventy -fourth canons, of which the first ordains that “ such mi- 
nisters as are graduates shall wear upon their surplices at such times’ 





* [The passage alluded to is as follows :—* The church bath taught her ministers 
to pray thus in their preparatory prayer to consecration : ‘ Quoniam me peccatorem 
inter te et eundem populum medium esse voluisti, licet in me boni operis testi- 
monium non agnoscas, officium dispensationis credite non recuses, nec per me, in- 
dignum famulum tuum eorum salutis pereat pretium, pro quibus victima factus salu- 
taris dignatus es fieri redemptio.’” (December, 1840, p. 665. )—Eb. | 
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(i. e., in “ saying the public prayers, or ministering the sacraments, or 
other rites of the church’’) “such hoods as by the orders of the uni- 
versities are agreeable to their degrees ;” and the second directs that 
“all deans, masters of colleges, archdeacons, and prebendaries, in 
cathedral and collegiate churches, (being priests or deacons,) doctors 
in divinity, law, and physic, bachelors in divinity, masters of arts, 
and bachelors of law, having any ecclesiastical living, shall usually 
wear gowns with standing collars and sleeves straight at the hands, or 
wide sleeves, as is used in the universities, with hoods or tippets of 
silk or sarcenet, and square caps; and that all other ministers ad- 
mitted or to be admitted into that function” (i,e., being priests or 
deacons) “shall also usually wear the like apparel as is aforesaid, 
except tippets only. 

The former of these canons orders what is to be worn in the per- 
formance of divine service, the latter the: ordinary dress of a clergy- 
man; the former what is be worn over the surplice, the latter what is 
to be worn over the gown; and in both reference is made to the 
order and usage of “ the universities.” Now a reference to the thirty- 
fourth canon, whilst it shews that the universities of “ Cambridge and 
Oxford” are the only universities actually contemplated in the canons, 
will likewise shew that this was under the idea that no person would 
be admitted into holy orders from any other universities. Now, no 
one would go to say that the thirty-fourth canon placed any bar to a 
person being ordained upon letters testimonial from Durham, or from 
King’s College in London, or from Dublin, because these places were 
not contemplated by the canon ; and by parity of reason, hoods marking 
the degrees conferred by other universities cannot, 1 conceive, be con- 
sidered as excluded because they were not contemplated. The spirit of 
the canons is, that all graduates are to wear their hoods over their sur- 
plices, and that all ministers are to wear hoods over their gowns ; whilst 
dignitaries, and beneficed men of not a lower degree than M.A. or 
B.C.L. may exchange their hoods for tippets. 

It may be asked how ministers not graduates can wear hoods; but 
any one acquainted with universities will know that a hood does not 
presuppose a degree. It is the colour and material of the hood which 
marks the degree. Perhaps it would not be wise now for nongra- 
duates to adopt hoods at all; but if they do, the spirit of the canon 
would shew that they should not be of silk. 

With regard to “ Aleph’s” question, whether a Scotch or foreign 
graduate may wear a silk tippet, I would remark that the tippet fol- 
lows the hood in its material, as may be seen in the seventy-fourth 
canon; and that whatever reason would justify him in wearing a silk 
hood would equally justify him in wearing a silk tippet. In the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, no person below the degree of M.A. has a right 
to a silk hood, although the custom is creeping in for B.A.’s to wear 
silk ; and so, probably, it was formerly in Oxford, judging from the 
wording of the canon. 

I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. B. 
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ON LAY BAPTISM, AND SIR HERBERT JENNER'S JUDGMENT. 


Sik,—The anomalous position in which Sir Herbert Jenner’s confir- 
mation of Sir John Nichol’s decision, on the still litigated question of 
lay baptism, has placed, if not a majority, a large minority of the 
clergy of England and Ireland, demands, I think, a solution of some 
of its attendant difficulties from those who advocate the principles on 
which the learned judge has based his arguments, and who regard his 
judgment as legitimately obligatory on every minister of the church. 

Sir H. Jenner “ disclaims any intention of entering into the theolo- 
gical discussion of this much controverted point,” and in his survey of 
ecclesiastical law, disavows any design of “ indulging in speculations 
of his own, w hether that law is founded in error or in truth ” and 
only alleges that lay baptism has been judged valid by a number of 
ecclesiastics of our church of good repute, and from the equivocal 
verbiage of long-obsolete rubrics brought by him to bearon the hardly 
equivocal rubrics and services to which the clergy now give their 
assent and consent. But the latter can be deemed to have a hy po- 
thetical signification on/y when interpreted by an appeal to antecedent- 
long-disused  ordinals—themselves hypothetic al; while more than 
common ingenuity must be exercised ere we can from thence infer, 
with any se anblance of ret ison, that the sacramental essence is neces- 
sarily attached in all its fulness to the rite of baptism when adminis- 
tered through unordained, unauthorized instrumentality. 

The violence done to the feelings of so many clergymen by an in- 
vasion (as they conceive) of the clerical office, which they must openly 
appear to sanction, or subject themselves to ruinous penalties, and the 
evils, annoyances, and disquietudes, which will not seldom be the lot 
of him who faithfully and fearlessly proclaims the incommunicable 
prerogatives of the ambassadors of Christ, constitute a matter for the 
gravest thought. 

Ifa layman have the power to decide that all clergymen—be their 

own sentiments what they may, as honest and obedient members of 
the church—are bound to yield assent to his judgment—i.e., are bound 
to act as if they believ ed what they really believe to be false—how 
far has the church of England rec ognised the power he claims, eccle- 
siastically to bind her clergy to what they have never synodically 
decreed to be sound theology, but which may be heresy ? A large 
body of the church’s ministers feel that they have been called upon to 
abide by the tpse dixit of a judge,—who, without the sanction of the 
church, has decreed what they hold to be opposed to scripture, and 
\ hich, therefore, the church cannot have admitted,—without the alter- 
native of an ap peal from the lay tribunal toa sy nod of the church. 

If the late decision be intended to leave the conscience unshackled, 
and to lay an embargo on the practice only, they whose consciences, 
clinging to the scriptures, are at variance with the practice imposed by 
an individual whose edicts the church has never lemetiolaed are 
enslaved by a lamentable grievance, which obliges them to bury for 
the time being a sacred article of their faith—a sacramental essen- 
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tiality—a ministerial prerogative, a doctrine long cherished with true 
devotional feeling—in the grave, with every corpse that has been 
sprinkled by unconsecrated hands, and this in obedience to the legal 
dictation of one whose acts have not the semblance of being ratified by 
any spiritual jurisdiction. 

The second article of the thirty-sixth canon sets forth, “ that the 
Book of Common Prayer, and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary to the word of God,” &c. 
(From the “ Declaration to be subscribed by all Persons who are to be 
ordained or admitted to any Benefice or Curacy.”) 

Now, although there exists a numerous body of the clergy who, for 
different reasons, are disposed to say that a commission may not be 
essential to baptism, some limiting the administration to members of 
the church—some extending it to dissenting teachers—some, still 
further, to all persons professing Christianity,—there are few, if any, 
who embrace so illimitable a scheme as to recognise the validity of the 
solemn act at the hands of a professing infidel, a child in play, or even 
a professing Christian layman under the influence of malice or revenge, 
or in mockery, though with ostensible honesty, or concede the neces- 
sary outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and infusion into the soul of his 
regenerating influence through such means. But Sir Herbert Jenner’s 
judgment goes thus far. If, therefore, it be “contrary to the word of 
God” to esteem such baptisms valid, a judgment to the effect that they 
must be considered valid is “ contrary to the word of God ;” and to 
decide that such baptisms are acknowledged by, and in accordance 
with, the spirit of the Book of Common Prayer, is to decide that the 
Book of Common Prayer is “ contrary to the word of God ;” which 
the second article of the thirty-sixth canon denies. Have the defenders 
of lay baptism no boundary within which to confine the “ FactuM 
VALET ?” ‘he church has none, according to Sir Herbert Jenner. And 
as the “ FIERI NON DEBUIT”’ is a dead letter, her clergy, in their minis- 
trations, must overleap every boundary line, and break through every 
fence; for though they believe that God has defined the one, and de- 
manded that the other shall not be penetrated, they discover that they 
have become involuntary instruments of carrying into effect a statute 
which has been forced upon them, but which their religion and their 
reason utterly repudiate. 

Besides, do the lay-intrusionists import that the judgment of the 
Dean of Arches’ is so far accredited as to be the rule of interpretation 
for all future candidates for orders? Will our bishops, in their indi- 
vidual or collective capacity, so regard it, and be guided by it? Or 
is the learned dean’s judgment capable of, and designed by him to bear 
so liberal a construction, that all candidates for the ministry may judge 
it to be a heretical decision, and, thus impressed, subscribe to the Book 
of Common Prayer, determined faithfully to abide by this decision in 
all its operations ? 

It is hardly conceivable that our bishops will test any candidates 
for the ministry by Sir Herbert’s judicial injunction ; therefore must 
they recognise a liberty to impugn the injunction openly, as well as 
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“in foro conscientie,’’ thus affirming that its direct violation is not an 
offence against the church. 

If Sir H. Jenner would bind toa specific interpretation of the canons, 
articles, and services of the Prayer-book such as he himself entertains, 
his imposition would be nullified by the bishop's disavowal or dis- 
regard of it. 

If toa practical carrying out ofhis judgment only, it is an oppression 
which has hardly a parallel. It is, in fact, an address to the clergy 
tantamount to the following :—“ Nothing that I have said or decreed is 
to be construed as affecting your belief, or as binding you to my inter- 
pretation. It is lawful for you to differ from me ; | may be wrong, 
and you, who disagree with me, may be right; nevertheless, you must 
act as if you thought me right, and all who differ from me wrong. You 
profess to act on the principles which the Scriptures and the church 
have taught you; I have taken another standard, and by it abide. The 
issue is, if called upon, you must carry into effect my intention, or be 
awarded the penalties of rebellion !” 

Let the candidate for holy orders, thus impressed, and thus threat- 
ened, resort and appeal to his diocesan for advice, and he must be 
counselled to one of three courses—either to forego the ministry for 
conscience’ sake, or to undertake the responsibilities , and yield obe- 
dience to a power whose legitimacy we unscrupulously dise ard, or to 
set at defiance a law which would bind the church’s ministers inde- 
pendent of her jurisdiction. 

If the first, the bishop concedes the subjugation of the church in spi- 
ritual things to a court that has assumed a power which she has never 
ratified—unless, indeed, he protests, and actively and energetically 
exerts himself to abolish so great an evil, 

If the second, he instructs the candidate to adapt his interpretation 
of the church's formularies to the vacillating exigencies of the day, for 
he cannot instance ‘* baptism,” and say, Hitherto shalt thou go but 
no further.” 

If the third, as the episcopal bench has entered no protest against 
Sir Herbert Jenner’s “judgment,” nor taken any steps to remedy the 
evil of an intrusion on the exclusive privileges of the church, such as 
the nineteenth century alone has witnessed, he will feel it to be just 
and right that all the responsibilities of his counsel be transferred to 
himself, whose higher dignity and more extensive influence fit him 

more pec uliarly to fight the battle of the church against her indefen- 
sible invaders. 

I trust soon, Sir, through your kindness, to be enabled to enlarge on 
some of these points in my continuation of “ Baptism administered 
through the Episcopate alone valid.” 


L am, Sir, yours faithfully, Henry ALLEN, 


* Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln. 
Horsham. 
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VALIDITY OF LAY BAPTISM. 

My peak Sik,—Since I wrote to you last month on the subject of 
Mr. Blunt's book, I have fallen in with the “ Full Report” of the late 
case of Mastin v. scott, published by Dr. Curteis, in which I find 
the whole question respecting the doctrine of our church, the successive 
changes in our Prayer-book, &c., so fully discussed, that it really seems 
a waste of time to be going over the ground again. As, however, our 
present question is not the general controv ersy, but the particular argu- 
ment of Mr. Blunt's book, 1 am bound to complete the review of that 
argument, which I will do as briefly as I can. 

In my former letter, I endeavoured to shew that, down to the time 
of the Savoy Conference, no step whatever had been taken by the 
church of England towards declaring or implying lay baptism to be 
“null and void,” strenuously as the puritans had urged it. With re- 
spect to the canon of 1575, I have been confirmed in my hypothesis 
as to the objection which possibly prevented the publication of that 
canon, by finding the same objection pointed out by one of the learned 
advocates in the late a. and alluded to by the judge in his 
sentence. But to proceed to the Savoy Conference, and the bane re- 
vision of our Book of Common Prayer consequent upon it. “ The 
Prayer-book which was the result of that revision,” Mr. Blunt, of 
course, rightly observes, “is that which we now use, (and which, being 
confirmed by act of parliament, is, let it be remembered, part of the 
law of the land.) Now, I think we shall see,” says Mr. Blunt, “ upon 
considering the office for private baptism in this our present Prayer- 
book, and comparing it with that in other service books which pre- 
ceded it, that, to say the best, it makes nothing against the point for 
which IT am now contending.” Let it be well observed, that this is 
the utmost Mr. Blunt contends for—viz., that the last revision does not 
make against him; for, as he admits, “a different conclusion has been 
drawn from it” by Sir John Nicholl, in his judgment in the case of Kemp 
r. Wickes. Mr. Blunt proceeds to quote at length Sir John Nicholl’s 
Judgment, as stating fairly “ an argument which,’ Mr. Blunt observes, 
“is very often brought forward on that side of the question.” He 
then goes on to combat it by a minute comparison of the office in 
James’ Prayer-book with that in the Prayer-books of Edward and 
Elizabeth. Without going into the details of this comparison, it is 
sufficient to observe what Mr. Blunt’s conclusion is—viz., that the 
alteration which Sir John Nicholl had drawn into his argument “to 
prove that the church of England recognises lay baptism, was made 
by her for the avowed and express purpose of rendering her prohibition 
of it more evident and decided.” But nothing bey ond this, even on 
Mr. Blunt’s own shewing. “ Fieri non debet’’ is the utmost he can 
prove; there is no advance at all towards the “ factum non valet.” I 
do not go into the proof which may be found in the pleadings in the 
last case (in Dr. Nicholl’s speech, Report, PP: ol, 92,) that the point 
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* Report, pp. 80, 81. 
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in question was brought under the consideration of the commis- 
sioners at the last review, and that they most significantly pass it 
over in silence. 

There remains only the “ Lambeth Conference” of 1712 to notice. 
After giving the account of this from Bishop Burnet and Archdeacon 
Sharp, Mr. Blunt proceeds—* Here, then, was certainly a very proper 
measure undertaken to settle this matter finally. The bishops of both 
provinces assemble and discuss it, (it would be satisfactory to know how 
many of them*) and seem to have come to a determination on the 
matter. Just, however, as the determination is to be published, some 
withdraw their assent, and it is annulled ;”’ or, to state the matter more 
exactly, some of those who had agreed to the determination, object to its 
being published, and accordingly it was not published. “Again, it seems,” 
says Mr. Blunt, “the matter was discussed and determined by the 
bishops of the southern province, as the Upper House of Convocation ; 
and again an authoritative declaration of their decision is prevented.” 
“ That decision,” however, Mr. Blunt allows, * was, in fact, that lay 
baptism was ralid, though it was to be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible.” But, according to his view, “every previous movement since 
the Reformation had tended nearer and nearer to a declaration of its 
invalidity ;” and therefore he regards this as a movement in the op- 
posite direction, which an overruling Providence mercifully prevented, 
protecting therein our church from error, The former of these state- 
ments, we have already seen, is not correct; not a single step had 
been taken by our church towards declaring lay baptism invalid. 
Doubtless, however, there was great wisdom in the resolution, which 
was come to “upon mature consideration, to leave the question as 
much undecided by any public declaration as it was left by the publié 
Offices and Canons of the Church.” This (which I quote from Mr. 
Blunt, pp. 111, 112) is the statement of Archdeacon Sharp, the son 
and biographer of the archbishop, his statement resting “on the au- 
thority of original documents,” being “ taken from papers under the 
hands of both archbishops.’”’ (Blunt, p. 110.) And this was the 
ground taken by the Lower House when, afterwards, they declined 
taking into consideration the declaration which had then been sent down 
by the Upper.+ They did not allege any objection to the decision of the 
Upper House abstractedly : the main grounds on which “ it was agreed 
that the paper sent down from the bishops should not be considered 
in the present session” were—* first, that ‘the catholic church has 
not determined the question of lay baptism synodically ;’ and second, 
‘ that great inconvenience would arise from any determination of it at 
that time.’ A protest, however, was entered against that refusal, and 


a So —EEE 


* It may easily be known, for Archbishop Sharp, who was present, informs us 
that there were thirteen. Life of Archbishop Sharp, vol. i. p, 370. 

t Mr. Blunt's statement of the matter, in his letter inserted in the August Num- 
ber of the Magazine, and quoted in mine of last month, is, that “ the bishops of the 
southern province, as the upper house of convocation, in vain endeavoured to induce 
the lower house of convocation to unite with them in passing a canon declarative of the 
principle.” It should rather be said, in publishing a formal declaration of their opinion. 
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that protest was signed, among others, by Gibson and Kennet, then 
members of the Lower House.”* 

And this, be it observed, was the nearest approach which had been 
made towards “a unanimous synodical determination of” the “ doubt” 
in question “ by the successors of the apostles in the province of Can- 
terbury,” such as Mr. Blunt (p. 65) endeavours to make out the canon 
of 1575 to be; for we have it on the authority of Trelawney, then 
Bishop of Winchester,+ that “ all¢ the bishops of both provinces were 
unanimously of the same opinion which” Bingham “ had defended.” 
And we have no evidence that any of the bishops had altered their 
opinion between the time of the meeting at Lambeth and the discussion 
of the matter in convocation. 

The question thus lying, in a manner, between the convocation of 
1575 and that of 1712, one might fairly argue, in regard to the 
former, as Mr. Blunt argues in regard to the latter, and say—supposing, 
of course, all the time that this canon of 1575 did decide the question 
of the validity of lay baptism, as Mr. Blunt contends it did—* Here, 
then, [in 1575] was a unanimous synodical determination of a doubt, by 
the suecessors of the apostles in the province of Canterbury; and a com- 
mand from them, in their synodical capacity, to the same successors of 
the apostles, in their character of individual bishops, to publish this ex- 
position of the said doubt in their several dioceses ; together with a claim 
of civil authority, given to them by the statute law of England, to enforce 
obedience to their decision.’’§ And yet, just when the articles of which 
this is one are published, according to the archbishop’s mandate, || this 
particular article, for no apparent reason, has disappeared, and, though 
it exists in all the three manuscript copies, is not to be found in 
a single printed copy! Surely, one might say, there is something 


* Report of the Case of Mastin v. Escott, p. 95. Compare Appendix I. 

+ See Bingham’s Dedication to the Bishop, of the second part of his “ Scholastic 
History of Lay Baptism.” 

t “ Albeit,” says Mr. Blunt, (Note N. p. 198,) ‘‘ we find from Burnet that the 
Bishop of Rochester, and from Lawrence, that the Bishop of Exeter, at any rate, 
must be excepted from this ‘all.’” In his letter, accordingly, already quoted in 
mine of last month, Mr. Blunt states that, in 1712, the bishops, “ all, or almost all, 
agreed as to the truth of the principle.” But, be it observed, Burnet only says that 
the Bishop of Rochester was a dissentient, the only one, in reference to the declara- 
tion which had been agreed to in the Upper House: his judgment on the question 
seems to have been the same with that of his brethren, The same may be said of 
the Bishop of Exeter, who was one of the three mentioned in Archbishop Sharp's 
letter to Archbishop Tenison as having been present at the meeting of bishops 
at Lambeth, and agreeing witb them in opinion, but not prepared to sign any public 
declaration on the subject. 

§ The Italics are Mr. Blunt’s (p. 65). 
| See Strype’s Grindal, p. 196, and Collier, ii. 552, quoted by Mr. Blunt. 

¢ Mr. Blunt pleads that “the fact of its not being in the ‘ printed book’ is no 
proof that it was not ‘circulated and published,’ (p. 61.) I cannot help thinking 
that it is very strong proof, though Wheatley argues, that, “ whether it was pub- 
lished or not, the bare ‘ publishing of it in writing’ ‘ in every parish church of every 
diocese in the province of Canterbury,’ by order of the bishops... .. was sufficient 
to restrain the sense of the rubric,” &c. But 1 do not find whence it appears that 
these articles were thus publisbed in writing, any more than in print. “ But, besides 
this,” Wheatley proceeds, ‘* Mr. Collier tells us, that, notwithstanding, none but the 
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very remarkable about this. “ Strype tells us,” says Mr. Blunt, 
(pp. 61—64,) «* that one of these MSS. which he had seen, and it 
happens to be that which he found in the State Paper Office, con- 





archbishop and bishops are mentioned for their concurrence in these articles ; yet in the 
archbishop’s mandate for the publication they are said to be agreed, settled, and sub- 
scribed by both houses of convocation.” I do not find this in the mandate as given 
by Strype, (Grindal, p.196.) In his account of the passing of these articles, he tells 
us that ** the most reverend, being present, commanded and caused to be read certain 
articles conceived in writing ; which, after they had been read over, the archbishop, 
and his brethren, the bishops, gave their assent and consent to, and subscribed their 
names with their own bands.”—(p. 194.) 

The evidence respecting this canon is thus summed up by Sir Herbert Jenner in 
his late judgment, (Report, pp. 253—255):—“ If the mandate for its publication 
(for it is the mandate of the archbishop) was obeyed, the copies of it must have been 
very numerous; yet no copies of it have been found. It is on all bands agreed that 
it was not printed and published in that form with the rest of the canons; and that 
no trace of it should be found, except twa or three copies preserved in the public re. 
positories—that there should not be found in the books or registries of any of the 
dioceses any allusion to its publication in the parish churches of those dioceses is 
most extraordinary, considering the very great importance which must be supposed 
to have been attached to such a canon at the time. No allusion whatever is made to 
it, that | have been able to find, in any contemporary writer. It does not appear to 
have been mentioned at the Hampton Court Conferences in 1603. It is not men- 
tioned by Hooker, who wrote in 1585 or 1586. This document seems, so far as | 
have been able to ascertain, either to have been suppressed immediately after it was 
passed, or, if it was published at all, was never considered to bave any binding 
authority. 

“That canon must, however, bave been agreed upon by the convocation, because 
the archbishop’s mandate for its publication is added to it ; and it is not improbable 
that it might have received the queen’s assent, but, for some reason or other, it never 
appears to have had effect or operation given to it ; whether it was that it went too far 
as an act of the convocation, in purporting to repeal the rubric of Edward VI., which 
had been confirmed by act of parliament, and therefore it was not thought proper to 
publish it with the rest, though two or three copies might get abroad; whether it 
was supposed that the bishops had exceeded the authority given to them by the 
Book of Common Prayer, which is also confirmed by statute, to expound doubts and 
ambiguities, in their respective dioceses, upon application made to them by the 
clergy for that purpose, and that they had not only expounded, but, in point of fact, 
repealed the statute,—what, in short, was the ground upon which it was not published, 
the court is unable to conjecture. But certain it is that the only copies to be found 
of it are those two or three which I have mentioned, from one of which that which 
is printed in Collier was taken. Surely, the effect of this canon being to introduce 
an entirely new principle, to supersede a practice which had endured from the 
second or third century down to the time of the Reformation, and which had been 
continued through the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, down to the 
time of 1575, it would have been most important to shew that it was observed and 
acted upon. 

“And the non-appearance of this very important document is rendered still more 
extraordinary by the circumstance that, in the year 1584, a memorial or address was 
presented to Archbishop Whitgift, by the puritans, nine years after the passing of 
this canon, praying, amongst other things, ‘that all baptizing by midwives and 
women may henceforth be inbibited and declared void.’. ... If this act of convoca- 
tion had been acted upon, if it had come into operation, the practice of baptism by 
midwives and women must have been suppressed from that time. .. . But so far is it 
from baving had that effect, that to this address, presented to bim on the part of the 
puritans, the archbishop replied, ‘ That the baptism ministered by women, and 
therefore 4 fortiori by laymen, is lawful and good, howsoever they minister it, law- 
fully or unlawfully, (so that the institution of Christ, touching the words and ele- 


ments, are duly used, ) no learned man ever doubted, unti! now of late,’ ” &&.—( Sup. 
cit. ) 
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tained only. fourteen articles. The fifteenth article had disappeared. 
How was this? ‘This fifteenth article was as regularly passed by the 
convocation as any of the others. Why then was it not in this copy? 
Why had it disappeared from among the acts of this convocation ? 
The reason is well known—viz., because it was rejected by the crown.* 
Hence it is evident that the date of this MS. is subsequent to the refer- 
ence of these articles to the queen, and the presence of the twelfth 
article in such a document (from which the fifteenth article, as being 
disapproved by the crown, was excluded) is strong evidence in its 
favour that there was no such reason for its exclusion ; that, in truth, 
the crown did not reject it.” How, then, came it to be excluded ? But, 
in fact, as has been already said, this article pronounces nothing what- 
ever as to the validity or invalidity of lay baptism ; it simply pro- 
hibits it. It says, “ Fieri non debet ;’’ it does not say, “ Factum non 
valet.” 

Mr. Blunt, however, thus sums up his historical review. Thus,” 
he says, “ has no subsequent synodical act invalidated, in any degree, 
the important canon of 1575; and while (if Bishop Taylor be correct) 
that canon was preceded by another measure of the same tendency, 
the rejection of an existing rubric which permitted midwives to bap- 
tize, (and that with an intention to restrain lay baptism generally, as 
Whitgifts own testimony proves,) the subsequent alterations of the 
rubric after the Conference at Hampton Court, and at the Restoration, 
was [were—quere] each another step taken by our church towards 
the decision of this question in the manner in which, I cannot help 
believing, it will ultimately, and ere long, be determined, that lay 
baptism is void.” Upon which I would simply remark, summing 
up on the other side, that, from the canon of 1575 down to the last 
review at the Restoration, not a single step, as we have seen, has 
been taken by the church towards declaring lay baptism invalid, 
The movement has been rather in the opposite direction. The 
strength of Mr. Blunt’s cause evidently lies in the canon of 1575, 
little as that canon really proves what it is quoted for; while, on the 
other side, the nearest approach that has ever been made by the church 
of England towards positively declaring lay baptism valid was in the 
proceedings of the latest date—viz., those of 1712.4 The decision to 
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* [In the margin of one of the three MS, copies referred to by Strype “ there was a 
note in the margin hinting the reason the fifteenth article was not printed—viz,, 
‘ Eo quod domina nostra Regina (ut dicitur) non assensit eidem.’"—Strype’s Grindal, 
Pp. 195. 

T Ses Dr. Nicholl’s reply in the late proceedings, (Report, p. 216.) “ It is true 
that Bishop Trelawney [Spratt, qu.] and the Lower House objected to this declara- 
tion being put forth; and why? Because the Lower House deemed lay baptism 
invalid? Certainly not. Atterbury, who was then a member of the Lower House 
of Convocation, in his ‘ Epistolary Correspondence,’ vol. iv. p. 446, sa s, address- 
ing Bishop Trelawney—‘ Your lordship seems thoroughly sensible of the ill conse- 
uences that would attend our determination of the point relating to the validity or 
invalidity of lay baptism. Either way we should do great mischief, and therefore 
my utmost endeavours were bent last year towards preventing any decision. ..... 
Mr. Bingham is certainly in the wrong to suggest that there ever was any design in 
the Lower House of Convocation to declare the invalidity of lay baptism. All our 
aim (1 am sure all my aim) was to declare nothing at all concerning it.’’ 
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which Mr, Blunt hopes the church will ere long come is, simply an 
extension of that which the puritans pressed in the “ article” of 1584,* 
in which they petition “that all baptizing by mydwyffs and women 
. +.» may from henceforth be inhibited and declared voyde.” Mr. Blunt 
would advocate and extend this to lay baptism generally. 

Having finished his historical argument, Mr. Blunt goes on to 
combat the opinion, “ that, although the church of England forbids 
these baptisms as irregular, she does not consider them to be invalid. 
Whether this be her doctrine,” he says, “ I shall now proceed to ex- 
amine. It was, | own, the doctrine of Whitgift, Hooker, Bancroft, 
aud others; if in fact,” as he very candidly says, ‘they may be said 
tg go even so far with us as this; but I must protest,’ he says, 
“against the tenets of individual men—however high their station, 
however great their character—being taken for the doctrine of the 
church. This is to be determined only from her public acts; those 
may be directly at variance with her teaching.’” ‘Then follows the 
argument from the canon of 1575, and other “ Articles of Visitation,” 
already treated of; after which Mr. Blunt proceeds— 

‘* Certain it is that the divines of our church have come only by little and little to 
the standard of what, 1 think, we have seen to be the church’s doctrine upon this 
subject. Before the age of Charles I., what are generally esteemed the bigh church 
divines were almost universally in favour of the validity of lay baptism; and after 
that age still many were so, though a most marked change took place at that period, 
end from that period gained ground.” f 

Mr. Blunt proceeds to “ subjoin a few extracts which,” he thinks, 
“ mark the change of tone and feeling upon this subject.” These are 
from Archbishop Ussher, Archbishop Bramhall, Hammond, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, Dean Comber, Leslie, Bishop Beveridge, Bishop Wil- 
son, and Bishop Mant. ‘They declare strongly the unlawfulness and 
presumption of any person ministering the sacraments save those who 
have been duly ordained, but the only ones that touch the question of 
validity are Bishop Jeremy Taylor and “ Bishop Mant.” 

“Bishop ‘Taylor heads the 7th rule of chap. i. sect. 11, of his 
‘ Ductor Dubitantium’ thus :—‘ Actions which are forbidden by the 
law of nature, either for defect of power or for the incapacity of the 
matter, are not only unlawful, but also void ;’ and under this rule occur 
the following remarks: ...1f a woman goes about to consecrate the 
holy sacrament, xeip axupoc, it is an ineffective hand; she sins in at- 
tempting it, and cannot do it afterwards; and it were wiser and truer 
if men would think the same of their giving baptism,’”’ &c.... 

This, however, applies only to baptism by women, not to lay bap- 
tism in general. It is, therefore, not to our purpose. 

The passage from “ Bishop Mant,” on the other hand, does go fully 
to the point, expressing, clearly and strongly, the opinion that, “ if it 
be asked whether baptism, when performed by an unordained person, 
be, in the sense of our church, ‘ valid’ and ¢ effectual ;’ we may answer 
that, according to the best judgment we can form from her public acts 
and offices, it is not.”. ‘The writer argues in particular from the canon 
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* See Mr, Blunt's Appendix, Note K. (p. 193.) 
Tt Page 1zv. 
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of 1575, and thus concludes :—“ Our church, therefore, by prohibiting 
all from intermeddling in baptism but a ‘ lawful’ minister, plainly hints 
that, when baptism is administered by any others, it conveys no benefit 
to the child, but only brings upon those who pretend to administer it 
the guilt of usurping a sacred office ; and, consequently, that persons 
so pretendedly baptized (if they lived to be sensible of their state and 
condition) are to apply to their lawful minister or bishop for that holy 
sacrament, of which they only received a profanation before.” 

Great stress was laid upon this opinion in the late proceedings, 
coming, as it was supposed to do, from “ Bishop Mant.” «1 find,” 
said one of the learned counsel, “ from Mant’s Common Prayer, issued 
from Lambeth Palace itself, a doctrine laid down which was the very 
reverse of that propounded in Kemp v. Wickes—viz., that baptism, 
even in cases of necessity, by a lay or unordained person, was null 
and void ; and that ‘it would be better to omit the rite altogether, and 
to leave the child to the uncovenanted mercies of God,’ rather than the 
ceremony should be performed by those not duly qualified.’’"*—( Report, 
p- 17. 

The authority of «‘ Bishop Mant” came up again in the fuller argu- 
ment upon the case by the same counsel :—* My learned friend said 
that all the bishops were agreed in supporting the view taken by Sir 
John Nicholl. 1 said I had in my hand the authority of a bishop, 
who thought differently. Mant’s Bible and Prayer-book were pub- 
lished under the authority of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but he was not answerable for all the opinions contained in every note 
of this work.” —(p. 120.) And again, the other learned counsel on the 
same side, in his argument, said he should “ not attempt to follqw his 
learned friends through the very long string of authorities which they 
had cited as to the private opinions of writers who engaged in this con- 
troversy.” He “could, however, quote extracts in favour of” the 
opposite * view of the subject from a long succession of writers of as 
great authority in the church, at least from Calvin down to Bishop 
Mant.” —(p. 166.) 

The reader will perhaps be surprised to find that the only passage 
from “Bishop Mant’ that applies is not Bishop Mant’s at all, but 
merely Wheatley, inserted, verbatim, among the notes in Mant’s Prayer- 
Book, which, as is well known, are compiled from different sources, 
the name of the writer being given at the end of each note. Mr. Blunt, 
indeed, tells us that, “in his Notes on the Common Prayer, Bishop 
Mant writes—quoting, it would seem, with some alterations, from 
Wheatley.” 1 cannot find the slightest alteration in the passage as 
quoted by Bishop Mant, and copied from him by Mr. Blunt, with 
the exception of a “ however” in the first sentence, introduced, though 
quite harmlessly, and without in the least affecting the meaning, by 
Mr. Blunt. Except, then, so far as Bishop Mant’s concurrence in the 


* This passage, it may be remarked, is not from Bishop Mant’s Prayer-book at 
all, but from his “ Discourses on the Church ;” but the extract stands in Mr. Blunt’s 
book immediately before the extract from Bishop Mant’s Prayer-book, This passage 
evidently does not touch the point of validity. 
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opinion expressed in this passage is implied, by his inserting it among 
the notes in his Prayer-book, it is Wheatley, and not Bishop Mant, 
whose authority we have here. Valeat quantum valeat. It may, how- 
ever, be worth quoting a remark from the Judgment on the late case, 
that, so far as the question of the burial of dissenters is concerned, 
Wheatley lays down a principle which “ would go a great deal too 
far, because it would apply to a great number of persons who, from 
misfortune in regard to their baptisms, had not been registered.” 
(Wheatley says—“I do not apprehend that it les upon us to take 
notice of any baptisms, except they are to be proved by the registers 
of the church.””) “ And,” said the learned judge, “ such an argument 
detracts, to a certain extent, from his (Wheatley’s) authority.” (Re- 
port, p. 279.) 

Mr. Blunt says that his “list of witnesses might be greatly en- 
larged :” at present, 1 must say, Wheatley is the only real witness that 
he has cited ; for, as I said before, Bishop Taylor only goes to the in- 
validity of baptism administered by women. 

I have now, however, | think, sufficiently examined the proof which 
Mr. Blunt offers of a “ growing tendency,” since the time of Charles 1., 
“ among our soundest divines towards the denial of the validity of lay 
baptism ;’’ as well as of “ an evergrowing tendency in the church, since 
the period of the Reformation, towards the absolute declaration of its 
invalidity.” (p. 135.) In this, I think I have shewn, he has failed. 

I do not enter here upon the question how the clergy ought to act, 
where the church has not, by any formal act, determined the matter ; 
though, indeed, it appears to me, that, being a question of doubt in 
the interpretation of rubrics, a clergyman ought to be guided in it by 
the judgment of his diocesan. With this, however, I have nothing to 
do, nor with the question of “ heretical and schismatical baptisms.” 
My only concern is with that of “ lay” baptism, and how far the church 
has or has not proceeded towards not only discouraging it, but also 
declaring it invalid. 

1 have only now to add, that if in anything I have mistaken 
Mr. Blunt’s arguments, I shall be very glad to be put right; if I have, 
it has not been for any lack of attention to the subject, as I hope I 
have given sufficient proof, and that I have not forfeited, in your 
opinion, the character of A CREDIBLE INFORMANT. 


READING DESKS. 
Sir,—It is become now a very general custom to fit up new churches 
with two pulpits of equal size, one on each side of the communion- 
table, from one of which it is designed to preach the prayers, from the 
other the sermon. The obvious reasons for this are, the saving of 
room and expense, while the person officiating is better seen, and also, 
perhaps, rather better heard. And this method of arrangement is 
quite in harmony with that of the rest of those churches where such 
pulpits as I have described are to be seen. For as there no space is 
given for kneeling, it is obvious that those who come there have no 
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intention of:prayiag, which the rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer 
direct to be done by the people in that posture. The prayers are to 
be read to the people who sé to hear them, as a kind of preamble, it 
is to be presumed, for the lecture which is to follow; no matter, 
then, how or where they are read, provided the people can see and 
hear the person who reads them. 

But, oP all, I would ask, where is the necessity for ¢wo pulpits ? 
There is room on one ledge for both Bible and Prayer-book; why 
then goto the expense of a superfluous pulpit, which occupies the room 
of one or more pews? I cannot claim the merit of originality for this 
suggestion. A new building, designed for a church, in North Wales, 
now licensed for divine service, previous to receiving consecration, 
already exemplifies this principle. Here the superfluous pulpit does 
not appear ; its place on the left side of the altar is filled by one square 
pew, one side of which fits exactly to the rails, In the opposite corner 
is the pulpit, over the side of which hang the surplice and gown to- 
gether (there being no vestry), and on the ledge are the large Bible 
and Prayer-book. 

I mention this as a remarkable instance of the silent manner in 
which corruption in doctrine is ever attended closely by corruption in 
practice. ‘The first steals in, and is often unperceived by the many, 
till some glaring defect in practice starts up, and stands a striking 
monument of the corrupt doctrine, and, I may add, an excellent lesson 
to those who may be led away to think of forms, that they are but an 
useless incumbrance, or, at the most, an empty pageant. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., ViATOR. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Rev. Sir,—May I ask the favour of your inserting this letter in reply 
to one which appeared in the Magazine for this last September, signed 
“C. W. B.,” criticising rather severely some remarks I had made upon 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, published in August last. 

It would be impossible for me, within any moderate limit, to answer 
all the observations of your correspondent, and therefore I must con- 
tent myself with noticing the most material. . 

Notwithstanding the denial of your correspondent, it appears to me 
that I am fully borne out in my conclusion that Mr. D’Aubigné con- 
siders the Germanic Reformation as a sudden, instantaneous provi- 
dence of God ; for so these words, which “ C. W. B.” quotes with ap- 
probation, obviously imply :—* All was ready, God, who prepares his 
work during centuries, accomplishes it,” &c. Time is an essential 
element of humanity, but with Him of whom it is written— For he 
spake, and it was done,” &c.—with God, be it reverently spoken, 
Time cannot be said to exist. 

Of Mr. D’Aubigné I know nothing. My remarks applied solely to 
the English publication of his work. I was not aware that the original 
was in French, although I ought to have discovered it, from the epi- 
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grammatic structure of many passages. Neither did I know who the 
translator was. If he be Mr. Walther, or any one else, I cannot but 
believe that he endeavoured to execute his task honestly and faith- 
fully ; and [ should imagine that he was fully competent to his under- 
taking, judging from the two volumes which I have read. As to my 
supposition that the translator was one of the last refinement of dissent, 
I desire to rest my defence on the extract which I gave from one of 
his notes, and which I beg leave again to insert :—* It is not alone 
the carnality of names which divides the little flock, (query, which 7) 
but every commandment or requirement of men, that excludes the very 
weakest whom God has received.” I may here ask your correspondent 
by what mark does he, or those who hold with the author of this note, 
know who are those of whom it can be said that God has received them ? 

I did not rank Mr. D’ Aubigné among “ the modern, liberal, rational- 
izing philosophers,’"—“ Non meus hic sermo.” I spoke of principles 
and opinions, such as are promulgated in his book, having a ten- 
dency downwards from dissent to rationalism. I humbly, yet sin- 
cerely and painfully, deprecate the assertion of your correspondent, 
that he conveys the sentiments of a large “ body of the more intelligent 
of his fellow churchmen, whether lay or clerical, with respect to this 
work,’”’ and shall doubt its correctness until it shall be better sub- 
stantiated. 

In the meantime, I am perfectly content to remain among the less 
intelligent class of churchmen, who walk “ ad antiquas vias,” seeing 
that I shall not be in very bad company, but among those whom I 
shall ever love, honour, and desire to follow, as yet I fear “ haud 
passibus eequis.” It is not my fault if my first extract, “ The Refor- 
mation is the reappearance of Christianity,’ &c., does not exist in the 
original in the same form. Yet your correspondent allows that it is 
by no means an unfair abridgment of some remarks there made. 

I fully agree in “the propriety of a Christian historian referring all 
the vicissitudes” and events of this world to the superintending and 
permissive providence of Almighty God, but I cannot but object to 
such clap-trap expressions as “ God is in history,” and “What is 
Jesus Christ but God’s purpose in the world’s history ?” as savouring 
of flippancy and irreverence. Your correspondent complains that I 
have characterized the spirit of a long passage, of which I extracted 
the substance, referring to the gifts of the Holy Spirit communicated 
and transmitted by the apostolic and episcopal commission and descent, 
as offered in derision, as partaking of devilish malice or svoffing. ‘These 
latter are not my words—and such as I should grievously repent to 
have made use of. How far the passage in question may have been 
written only in derision I do not wish to insist upon. To me, how- 
ever, it certainly bears that aspect. But I believe, and it cannot be 
disputed, that the object of this work is to call in question and deny 
the ancient, true, scriptural, and catholic verity, that “Tae CHURCH 
CATHOLIC, AS THE INSTRUMENT OF THE HOLY Spirit, AND THE RE- 
PRESENTATIVE OF OUR LORD IN HIS KINGLY, PRIESTLY, AND PRO- 
PHETICAL OFFICES, IS THE ONE (ORDAINED) CHANNEL OF BLESSING 
FROM GOD TO MAN, AND MEANS OF ACCESS FROM MAN TO Gop.” 
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Your correspondent need not condemn me for passing over the 
greater part of vol. i. and the first hundred pages of vol. ii., as I fairly 
explained the reason of my having done so in my former letter. But, 
after all, he ought not to regret my sins of omission, seeing that those 
of commission have given him so much trouble to expose and refute. 
Moreover, he complains that “I forsook Mr. D’ Aubigné, and confined 
myself to a tirade against Luther.” I confess I was not sorry to for- 
sake Mr. D’Aubigné, being heartily tired of him; and to venture to 
comment upon such a man as Luther, whose very errors should be 
treated with respect, although no one can be blind to them. I desire to 
reverence him personally, instead of making a tirade against him, 
But I am not concluded and bound by his decisions any more than by 
the Tridentine Decrees; as a sincere and faithful member, I hope, 
(however unworthy,) of our Anglo-catholic church, I am not obliged 
to receive the hasty and rash opinions of Luther as unalterable truths, 
nor to subscribe to Lutheranism, any more than to Calvinism, as the 
doctrine of the church catholic. For what is Lutheranism but the 
system of one fallible man, great and surpassing as may be his talent, 
learning, and piety? ‘Therefore I do not see why | am precluded 
from commenting freely upon his doctrine and teaching. It is, un- 
happily, too true that when a man, be that man even Luther, be- 
comes the founder of a new system of, or a new sect in religion, he is 
necessarily, however at first unconsciously, drawn on step by step fur- 
ther than he ever contemplated could be possible ; for when he has 
once cast aside ancient catholic authority, where can he set a limit to 
his advancing onwards ? he is, as it were, spell-bound, and irresistibly 
and recklessly hurried forward in his dark and unknown course, blind 
to, and heedless of, the dangers which beset him on every side. 

Your correspondent suggests that I have mistaken the drift of the 
original, and warns me, lest, while I suppose I am at war with Luther, 
I may be found fighting against the word of God. 

But let my extracts speak for me, for my remarks apply no further 
than to them; and his apprehensions, however charitable, will, I be- 
lieve, be found to be groundless. 

He complains that I have garbled an extract from page 114 un- 
fairly. If it be so, it was unintentionally. 1 only quoted a part, as 
my letter was already too long. Yet I do not think that my inference 
was either mistaken or unfair—which was, that Lutheranism in Ger- 
many has universally fallen away from its first estate—a fact which, 
I believe, is indisputable, and which has, I consider, arisen from the 
neglect of the sacred forms of the ancient church catholic. ‘The ex- 
tract referred to the abolition and non-observance of all festivals but 
Sunday. The reason given that the people perverted them to an im- 
moral purpose is no reason; for they might—and, alas, how many 
thousands do so, in this professing Christian and protestant country !— 
they might, I say, misspend Sunday in idleness, drunkenness, and 
profligacy ; but would this wicked abuse of such an holy ordinance and 
observance be alleged asa valid reason for abolishing the keeping 
holy the Lord’s-day ? 

I beg leave to remind your correspondent, that the common charge 
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of desecrating Sunday, by dancing and theatrical amusements, brought 
forward so conspicuously on all occasions against the Roman catholics 
on the Continent, is as fully and truly applicable to all foreign Pro. 
testants, and even, if 1 am not mistaken, to those of Geneva, the 
birthplace of the strictest Calvinian and Sabbatarian Presbyterianism. 

And here your correspondent descends to a mode of attack which, 
even in the fiercest controversy, would be considered not very fair. 

I did not censure the advice to abolish holydays, as tending “ to 
blight, to mar, to deform, and to destroy.”’ 

What I did say was this—“ How thankful should we of the Anglo- 
catholic: church be that she was reformed not by one man’s hands, 
though that man were Luther; and that the foreign reformers had so 
little concern in our reformation : for where they unhappily had, i was 
only to blight, to mar, to deform, and to destroy.” 

t is obvious that I hereby allude to the uncalled for and injurious 
interference of some of the foreign reformers in the reign of Edward V1. 
with respect to the liturgy, the rites and ceremonies of our ancient, 
independent, Anglo-catholic church, which was no offshoot from Pro- 
testantism. As your correspondent complains of unfairness, let him 
consider whether he has not left himself open to the same charge, 
perhaps with more justice. 

But he has prudently, like a skilful general, reserved all his forces 
for the finishing charge, and concludes all his successive attacks by 
saying—* Evidently ‘M. W.’s’ quarrel is not with him, (D’Aubigné,) 
but with the subjects of his history; like many (proh pudor!) other 
members of our reformed church, it is to be feared that he hates the 
Reformation, (non meus hic sermo,) and looks back with shame and 
disgust unto the rock whence we are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence we are digged.” 

I wish your correspondent would explain whether he means that 
the Roman-catholic or Lutheran church is the rock from whence we 
have been hewn, and likewise the hole of the pit (or quarry) whence 
we are digged ; for I must beg leave to demur and enter my feeble 
— against this random mode of applying and interpreting God’s 
oly word, the justness of which I do not understand, and more 
than doubt. 

Again, your correspondent says—“ Evidently all his sympathies are 
with that church whose ‘damnable heresies are condemned so strongly in 
our articles and homilies, and so beautifully corrected in our liturgy’— 
that church, as her errors are thus mildly and somewhat unintelligibly 
described, ‘ whose fault is in excess of aid to the weak, and fearful 
realities for the ardent and feeling to embrace, and not in defects.’ ” 

It is evident some error has taken place in the second clause of this 
sentence, either owing to some omission in the original, (of which I 
have not a copy to refer to,) or possibly to a mistake of the printer. 
1 can now remedy it but imperfectly, by inserting the preposition 
“in” before fearful, and thus reading, “ and in fearful realities,” §c. 

My reference here to the church of Rome was connected with the 
unhappy, cold, and paralyzed state of Protestantism on the Continent, 
and to its rapid declension to Rationalism, Socinianism, and Infidelity. 
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Then I said—* Is it any wonder that so many warm and sensible 
hearts, chilled and paralyzed by a cold and cheerless abstract doctrine, 
without some sure ground, some real foundation whereon to build 
their faith, should seek for refuge, for comfort, and stay to their sinking 
hearts, in a church,” &c. &c. A singular instance of such an occur- 
rence in Ireland is within my own knowledge ; and I am confident 
that your correspondent himself would not hesitate to prefer popery 
to Socinianism or Rationalism. 

Notwithstanding my papistical sympathies, I do not hate the Re- 
formation per se, for there existed manifold grievous corruptions and 
abuses in the Roman-catholic church at that time, especially in prac- 
tice, scandalizing Christianity, but shamelessly connived at or encou- 
raged by the unprincipled court of Rome. 

But I deplore the lamentable consequences that resulted from the 
manner in which it was carried out abroad. Witness the present 
fallen state of Protestantism in Germany, France, and Switzerland. 

I beg leave to say that neither in our beautiful and catholic liturgy, 
nor in our equally catholic articles, are the superstitious errors and 
corruptions of the church of Rome designated as “ damnable here- 
sies,” 

I have no sympathies for Romanism, either as a system embodied 
in the Tridentine Decrees, or as an authoritative course of teaching, as 
at present followed in the church of Rome; but I confess I have a 
strong and affectionate feeling for “ the whole state of Christ’s church,” 
whether “ militant here on earth,” or “dwelling in the regions of 
light with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and for every true and living 
branch thereof, however cankered and deformed. In his own ap- 
pointed day, the Almighty Husbandman can and will purge the true 
vine, to the praise and glory of his holy name. 

Notwithstanding your correspondent accuses me of being “ thus 
prejudiced,” and of making “ unfair deductions from false grounds 
exposed by him,” I do not consider that he has made good his charges 
against me. He talks of “ wicked misconstructions” and “ cruel ac- 
cusations ;’’ but 1 beg leave to ask, has he proved me guilty of any ? 
Rather, is he not himself guilty of the same? If a man chooses to 
publish a foolish or mischievous book, and therein to disseminate false, 
erroneous, unscriptural, and uncatholic doctrine, is there any pro- 
hibition from exposing them ? 

And here I cannot help observing how exceedingly sensitive persons 
of your correspondent’s schoo] are to the slightest attack upon the 
Objects of, what Mr. Carlyle would call, their Hero-worship,—not the 
apostles and saints of the ancient church catholic, but the saints of the 
Reformation, the reformers of the sixteenth century ; nay, also the new 
reformers of the next, the Cartwrights and Travers, the Owens, Bax- 
ters, Flavells, Marshalls, &c. &c. 

If my attack on Mr. D’ Aubigné’s book, being such a failure, accord- 
ing to your correspondent, should cause an increased circulation of it, 
I deserve their united thanks; but I have little care or fear for the 
result. As to his observations about the doctrine of justification, they 
are entirely irrelevant, and require no reply on my part. It is too 
important a subject to be ightly entered upon by any one; and, for 
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my views upon it, I beg leave to refer your correspondent to the 
baptismal service, the catechism, and the eleventh and thirteenth 
articles, viewed in connexion with each other. 

Pleading your pardon for the unexpected length of these remarks, 
I remain, Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, M. W. 


LIGHTS UPON THE ALTAR. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “B.” having observed that he has never 
“met with any one who will say he has seen the injunction of 
Edward VI., by which it is asserted two lights were permitted to be 
= AE ; . 
placed on the altar,” I beg leave to acquaint him that he will find it 
in “‘ Sparrow’s Collections,” pp. 2 and 3, in the following words :— 

‘« Item, that such images as they (viz., deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, and 
other ecclesiastical persons) know in any of their cures to be, or to have been, abused 
with pilgrimage or offéring of anything made thereunto, or sball be hereafter censed 
unto, they and none other private persons sball, for the avoiding of that most detest- 
able offence of idolatry, forthwith take down, or cause to be taken down, and destroy 
the same, and shall suffer from henceforth no torches or candles, tapers or images of 
wax, to be set afore any image or picture, but only two lights upon the high altar, before 
the sacrament, which, for the signification that Christ is the very true light of the 
world, they shall suffer to remain still; admonishing their parishioners that images 
serve for no other purpose but to be a remembrance whereby men may be ad- 
monished by the holy love and conversation of them that the said images do repre- 
sent, which images, if they do abuse for any other intent, they commit idolatry in the 
same, to the great danger of their souls.” 

These injunctions were issued in 1547; and we find, further, in Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s Articles of Visitation, printed in the same work, the 
following :— 

‘** Whether they (parsons, vicars, and curates) suffer any torches, candles, tapers, 
or any other lights, to be in your churches, but only two lights upon the high altar.” 

How far these injunctions are now binding I do not pretend to de- 
cide. Wheatley, indeed, asserts that these injunctions were confirmed 
by the act of parliament 2 Edward VL., the same which authorized the 
First Book of Common Prayer, and which, so far as concerns the orna- 
ments of the church, and of its ministers, was further confirmed and 
made binding by the Act of Uniformity. But upon a careful perusal 
of the said act of Edward, 1 must presume that Wheatley was mis- 
taken, for | can discover no reference whatever to these injunctions, 
which seem to have been issued by Edward in his sole character of 
supreme head of the church, a title which every one knows was first con- 
firmed by act of parliament in the reign of Henry VIII., but abolished 
in that of his daughter Mary, and not since renewed. It is well known 
that Queen Elizabeth issued many injunctions regarding the discipline 
of the church, in virtue of her title of supreme governor, which are 
also to be found in Sparrow, but which a learned correspondent of 
yours affirms to be no longer binding. 

Your correspondent “Catechist” seems not to be aware that the 
term “ high altar’ meant the principal altar‘in every church or chapel, 
as well as that in cathedrals. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., W. Wricut. 
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THE STATE OF THE RUBRICS. 


Sir,—One of your correspondents seems clearly to have raised the 
question as to the present force and validity of the canons of King 
James I., unless they are ratified by each succeeding sovereign. The 
ecclesiastical courts, however, are perpetually treating them as still in 
force. Whether, however, they are in force or not, (a matter, by the 
way, which ought not to be left in doubt,) they seem to me to be com- 
pletely superseded in one point on which they are so frequently ap- 
pealed to in your pages—namely, “ the ornaments of the church, and 
the ministers thereof,” by the rubric prefixed to the Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘That rubric not only supersedes all previous enactments, but 
being on the very matters most hotly controverted at the time between 
the church and her opponents, shews clearly the mind of the restorers 
of our liturgy. The directions therein concerning the robes of the 
clergy are sufficiently clear and distinct, except in one point—viz., 
colour, which seems to be left unnoticed. We know, however, from 
the robes of the bishops worn at the meeting of convocation and other 
solemnities, and also from those worn at the coronation, what were the 
usual colours in the second year of the reign of Edward VI.; and it 
is plain that the favourite puritan black was not the prevailing colour 
in our church, if it was not even studiously excluded. The “ sad’’ 
colour, as the puritans affectedly called it, was unknown to the Jewish 
temple; but was the peculiar and distinguishing dress of the priesthood 
of « Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,” the same 
sin of schism which the puritans began and fostered in this sect- 
divided land. The earliest intimation which we possess of the pe- 
culiar robe of the bishop at the communion in the early church, ex- 
pressly declares it to have been “ white and shining ;” and, certainly, 
there seems a great propriety in shewing the high sense we have of 
the dignity of the great King, in whose presence we appear at church, 
by appearing in the wedding garment of joy and gladness, rather than 
in the dress of mourners at a funeral. Ought not dlack, then, to be a 
prohibited colour in the robes of the clergy ; and ought they not also to 
be prohibited, when officiating, from appearing in mourning? The 
church having minutely prescribed a certain dress, surely the colour is 
a matter not to be entirely overlooked ; and I believe it will be found 
that the above-named rubric is inconsistent with black, A reference 
to this rubric also will, I think, shew another correspondent that the 
term high altar does not exclusively, as he supposes, refer to the cathe- 
dral altar, whatever meaning the words may have borne in later times 
in the controversies with the puritans. The high altar must, in the 
time of Edward VI., have meant the principal altar in each church, 
containing the redics or other memorial of the patron saint to whom it 
was dedicated ; and thus, at the present day, the high altar of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, stands under the centre of the dome, and is said to contain the 
relics of St. Peter and St. Paul. I cannot ascertain clearly what is 
meant by “the ornaments of the church,” as distinct from those of its 
‘‘ ministers” in this rubric; but doubt not it would be found to enjoin, 
besides other things, the credentia, or side table. The pastoral staff of 
the bishop is expressly named in it. We may further remark, that 
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there seems no mention of any officer similar to the one now called 
the parish-clerk ; the clerks expressly named in the plural number in 
the prayer-book and rubrics are either clerks in orders, or such as the 
lay clerks in our cathedral or collegiate churches. And it may be 
well worth the trouble to inquire, whether, especially in large parishes, 
where the offices of sexton (sacristan) and clerk are oftentimes of very 
great and disproportioned emolument, these offices might not again be 
restored to the clergy, or assimilated to the practice of our cathedrals ? 

Again, if the canons of James I. are obsolete, or superseded by the 
rubrics, which have been re-enacted since the canons, then it does not 
appear that these latter contemplate any prayer as being said before 
the sermon; and, indeed, the fifty-fifth canon does not appear to con- 
template at all the sermon as a part of the service, but only those 
occasions when, as at present in our universities, and according to the 
common practice of those times, it was entirely separated from the 
prayers. The almost universal substitution of a short collect for this 
very long form would seem to require some authorized declaration of 
what is really the law or prohibition of the practice altogether, now that 
the sermon occurs as a portion of the public service. Do we not also 
need the place of the sermon in the evening service to be settled by 
authority? At Westminster Abbey, it is always preached after the 
anthem, and before the prayer for the Queen, which is surely the 
more convenient place, and more in correspondence with its position 
in the morning service. 

I feel persuaded that a return to what is clearly the intention of 
the rubrics in another respect, would have a great tendency to restore 
a proper feeling on many ecclesiastical principles and questions. | 
mean the practice, as still continued at the Chapel Royal and some 
other places, of separating the litany and communion offices from the 
morning prayers. In towns, and other large and populous places, the 
three services would afford opportunities of worship to greater numbers, 
would distribute our public devotions more equally through the day, 
would be more easily performed, and without fatigue to the aged, the 
infirm, and children; and as the sermon would almost a'ways be at 
the noon-day service, we should have one service at least consisting 
only of prayer, which might tend to correct the error of those who 
place too much reliance on hearing sermons. 

De Sancta TRINITATE. 


ON THE CANON OF VINCENTIUS LIRINENSIS. 


Sirx,—I hoped that Mr. Percival, in his letter to Dr. Arnold, would 
have noticed a passage which occurs in a note. But though it seems 
to me his pamphlet answers completely all that it takes in hand, the 
passage in question is not one of those which Mr. P. was called upon 
personally to notice, and I should be therefore very glad if any of your 
correspondents could clear up the difficulty which it occasions me. It 
occurs page 458, Note C., page 90 :— 

“ Thus the famous canon of Vincent. Lirinen. is like tradition itself, always either 
superfluous or insufficient. Taken literally, itis true and worthless, because what 


all have asserted always, and in all places, supposing, of course, that the means of 
judging were in their power, may be assumed to be some indisputable axiom, such 
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as never will be disputed any more than it bas been disputed hitherto. But take it 
with any allowance, and then it is of no use in settling a question; for what most 
men have asserted most commonly, and in most places, bas a certain a priori proba- 
bility, itis true, but by no meaus such as may not be ouiweighed by probabilities 
on the other side,” &c, - 


lam, Sir, yours faithfully, A CaTHoLic Priest, 


ON THE CLERGY PUBLISHING THEIR SERMONS. 


Sir,—The reply contained in No. CXVIIL. of your Magazine for 


August to my query respecting the propriety (in a clergyman) of 


publishing a sermon for any other purpose than that of rendering it 
more permanently and generally useful, is acknowledged with thanks. 
| am compelled, at the same time, to add, that it evinces a total mis- 
apprehension of the scruple I designed to suggest. Your corres- 
pondent has quite mistaken my object for referring to the quotation 
from the “ Law Magazine,”’ which was, not to direct attention to a 
legal error, but to say by implication—Kce ’ a clergyman so intent 
on appropriating the profits arising from the publication of his own 
sermons, that he has actually gone to law for protection, and, in ad- 
dition, to remind your readers how common the practice had become, 
The quotation was made for nothing else. Your correspondent seems, 
further, never to have suspected that J could understand as well as be 
that there could be “ no reasonable objection in a clergyman printing and 
selling his sermons, and applying the profit to increase his income.” 
The objection I see to the system is not a reasonable objection— 
i.e.,one that arose from mere private reasoning, and may be removed 
by the same means—it is one that authority alone can remove. I am, 
in other words, what your correspondent would call “a nice-thinking 
man on church matters.” (Who can be too nice-thinking on matters 
of such immense importance?) Hence, your correspondent will 
doubtless see that it is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to my 
query upon the grounds he has taken. 

May I, Sir, still detain you with a briel statement of what passed 
through my mind upon reading the quotation referred to. Doubtless, 
said 1, the lawyer is correct ; but is his client right? or, ought he not 
rather to have rejoiced at finding his sermons so much approved of by 
his congregation as to induce a part to undergo the risk of printing 
from a belief that the others would be glad to possess copies of them, 
It would be held detestably avaricious in the M.P. who should prose- 
cute a newspaper editor for publishing his speeches ; and I confess | 
cannot, at present, understand the sentiments of a clergyman who can 
bring himself to take legal measures for distressing a member of his 
congregation for hastening to communicate the benefit of his discourses 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. ‘These were the reflections that 
occurred to me when I determined to write to the Editor of the British 
Magazine, my object being to obtain a theological defence, if one could 
be given, of the sentiments which I have said I am at present unable 
to understand. I am, Sir, yours, with great respect, and many 
thanks, A Lay Avruor ann A BARRISTER. 


Vou. XX —Oet. IS 41. 31 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


Copies or Orpers or Her Masestry 1N Council, ISSUED IN 1840, 
APPROVING SCHEMES OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENG- 


co 


LAND, UNDER 6 AND 7 WILL. 4, c. 77. 
(Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 23 Feb. 1841. | 


Order in Council of the 29th January, 1840, approving a Scheme of § the Icclesi- 
astical Commissioners for England, under 6 and 7 Will. 4, c, 77, for pro- 
viding a Permanent Residence for the Bishops of Lincolu. 


At the Court, at Buckingham Palace, the 29th day of January, 1840; present, 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Wuereas by an act, passed in the session of parliament held in the sixth and 
seventh years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, inti- 
tuled, “An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the State of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,” reciting, amongst 
other things, that his said late Majesty was pleased, on the 4th day of 
February, and on the 6th day of June, in the year 1835, to issue two several 
Commissions to certain persons therein respectively named, directing them to 
consider the state of the several dioceses in England and Wales, with reference 
to the amount of their revenues, and the more equal distribution of episcopal 
duties, and the prevention of the necessity of attaching, by commendam, to 
bishoprics benefices with cure of souls; and to consider also the state of the 
several cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales, with a view 
to the suggestion of such measures as might render them conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church, and to devise the best mode of providing 
for the cure of souls, with special reference to the residence of the clergy on 
their respective benetices ; and reciting, that the said Commissioners had. in 
pursuance of such directions, made four several Reports to his said late 
Majesty, bearing date respectively the 17th day of March, 1835, and the 4th 
day of March, the 20th day of May, and the 24th day of June, 1836; and 
reciting, that the said Commissioners: had in their said Reports, amongst 
other things, recommended that Commissioners should be appointed by par- 
liament for the purpose of preparing and laying before his Majesty in council 
such schemes as should appear to them to be best adapted for carrying into 
effect, amongst other things, the following recommendations ; and that his 
Majesty in council should be empowered to make orders ratifying such 
schemes, and having the full force of law ; and that fit residences should be 
provided for the Bishops of Lincoln, Llandaff, Rochester, Manchester, and 
Ripon; and that, for the purpose of providing the Bishop of any diocese with 
a more suitable and convenient residence than that which now belongs to his 
see, sanction should be given for purchases or exchanges of houses or lands, 
or for the sale of lands belonging to the respective sees 
Itis enacted, amongst other things, that the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
for the time being, the Lord Archbishop of York, and the Lord Bishop o if 
London for the time being, John Lord Bishop of Lincoln, James Henry Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord High Treasurer or the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chance lor of the Exchequer for the time being respectively, 
and such one of his M; tj jesty’ 8 principal Secretaries of State as ‘aaa be for 
that purpose nominated by his Majesty under his royal sign manual, (such 
Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord High Treasurer or First Lord of the 
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Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Secretary of State, being respec- 
tively members of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland ») the Right 
Honourable Dud lley Earl of Harrowby, the Right Honourable Henry Hob- 
house, and the Right Honourable Sir Herbert Jenner, Koni: ght, should, for the 
purposes of the said act, be one body politic and corporate, by the name of 
“The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,” and by that name should 
have perpetual succession and a common seal. 

And it is further enacted, that the said Commissioners should, from time to 
time, prepare and lay before his Majesty in council such schemes as should 
appear to the said Commissioners to be best adapted for carrying into effect 
the thereinbefore recited recommendations, and should in such schemes recom- 
mend and propose such measures as might, upon further inquiry, which the 
said Commissioners are thereby authorized to make, appear to them to be 
necessary for carrying such recommendations into full and perfect effect; pro- 
vided always, that nothing therein contained should be construed to prevent 
the said Commissioners from proposing, in any such scheme, such modifica- 
tions or variations, as to matters of detail and regulation, as should not be sub- 
stantially repugnant to any or either of the said recommendations, 

And it is further enacted, that when any scheme, prepared under ar 
authority of the said act, should be approved by his Majesty in council, 
should be lawful for his Majesty in council to issue an order or orders = 
fying the same, and specifying the time or times when such scheme, or the 
several parts thereof, should take effect, and to direct in every such order that 
the same should be registered by the registrar of each of the dioceses, the 
bishops whereof might or should be in any respect affected thereby ; 

And it is further enacted, that every such order should, as soon as might be 
alter the making or issuing thereof by his Majesty in council, be inserted and 
published in the London Gazette. 

And it is further enacted, that so soon as any such order in council should 
be so registered and gazetted, it should, in all respects, and as to all things 
therein contained, have and be of the same force and effect as if all and every 
part thereof were included in the said act, any law, statute, canon, letters 
patent, grant, usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And whereas the said Commissioners, pursuant to the authority vested in 
them by the said act, have duly prepared and laid before her Majesty in 
council a scheme, bearing date the 22nd day of January, 1840, in the words 
und figures following ; (that is to say,) 


* To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council ; 

‘We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, appointed and incor- 
porated by an act passed in the session of parliament held in the sixth and 
seventh years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, inti- 
tuled, “An act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the state of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,’ have, in pursuance 
thereof, prepared, and now humbly lay before your Majesty in council, the 
following scheme, towards carrying into effect the recommendation in the 


said act contained, with respect to providing a fit residence for the bishops of 


Lincoln. 


“ Whereas a negotiation has been commenced and is still pending between 
Henry Machin, of Gateford Hill, in the county of Nottingham, Esq, and the 
Right Reverend John Bishop of Lincoln, for the sale by the said John Machin, 
and the purchase by the said bishop, of a certain estate, at Riseholme, in the 
county of Lincoln, and lying near to the city of Lincoln, with a house, offices, 
and outbuildings there upen, and forming part of the said estate ; which house, 
offices, and outbuildings will afford a fit and convenient residence for the said 
Bishop of Lincoln, and his successors, bishops of the said see; and we are 
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of opinion that the purchase of the said estate will be beneficial to th 
said see. 

‘* Now, therefore, we humbly recommend and propose, that the said John 
Bishop of Lincoln, or his successors, bishops of Lincoln, may be authorized 
and empowered to purchase and take a conveyance of the said estate, at and 
for such price or sum as shall appear to us, upon due inquiry, to be just and 
reasonable ; and that the purchase-moncy so to be fixed and to be paid for the 
same shall and may be provided in the several modes hereinafter stated. 

‘‘ We humbly recommend and propose, that the proceeds arising from the 
sale of a part of the late residence of the bishops of Lincoln, situate at Buck- 
den, in the county of Huntingdon, which, under the authority of an order of 
your Majesty in council, bearing date the 4th day of April, 1838, became pay- 
able to us, but the total amount of which proceeds, by reason of such sale not 
being fully completed, is not yet ascertained, shall, in the first instance, be 
applied by us in part of such purchase-money. 

“ And we further recommend and propose, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the said act, that the said John Bishop of Lincoln, and his successors, 
bishops of Lincoln, may be authorized and empowered, with our consent, 
signified under our common seal, in each particular case, to sell and dispose 
of, at and for such prices and sums respectively as shall, upon due inquiry, 
appear to us to be just and reasonable, and duly to convey to the pur- 
chasers thereof respectively, all the right, title, and interest of him, the said 
bishop, and of his successors, bishops of Lincoln, in and to so much and 
such parts of the lands, tenements, and hereditaments now demised by leases 
for lives, and belonging to the said see, as, together with such proceeds as 
aforesaid, when the same shall be ascertained, will make up, as nearly as may 
be, a sum sufficient in the whole for completing the purchase of the said estate 
at Risholme, as aforesaid, and for putting the said house, offices, and out- 
buildings thereon in proper repair and condition as an episcopal residence, and 
for paying the costs, charges, and expenses of and attending the said purchase, 
and also of and attending all such sales as aforesaid ; and th: it the proceeds of 
every such sale shall, from time to time, be paid by each purchaser respectively 
into the Bank of England to our credit, to an account intituled ‘ Account with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,’ to be by us applied as aforesaid, 
and that it shall not be incumbent on any such purchaser, taking a conveyance 
with our consent signified as aforesaid, to ascertain that the sale of the lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments to him conveved is requisite for the purpose 
hereby contemplated, nor shall any such purchaser, after paying his purchase- 
money to our credit as aforesaid, he responsible for, or be bound to look to, 
the due application of such money. 

‘And we further recommend and propose, that, upon the completion of the 
purchase of the said estate at Risholme, the said house, oftices, ail outbuild- 
ines shall become and be the permanent episcopal house of residence of the 
said John Bishop of Lincoln, and his successors, bishops of Lincoln, and shall, 
together with the remainder of the said estate, be by them held and enjoyed 
in right of the see of Lincoln for ever. 

‘And we further recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent us from recommending and proposing other measures relating to 
the said see of Lincoln, in conformity with the provisions of the said act. 

“All which we humbly re commend and propose to your Majesty in council. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal, this 22nd day 

of January, 1840." 

And whereas the said scheme has been approved by her Majesty in es 
now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her said council, | 
pleased hereby to ratify the said scheme, and to order and direct that the same, 
and every part thereof, shall take effect immediately from and after the time 
when this order shall have been registered as hereinafter directed, and shall 

have been duly published in the London Gazette, pursuant to the said act; 
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and her Majesty, by and with the like advice, is pleased hereby to direct that 
this order be forthwith registered by the registrar of the diocese of Lincoln. 
(Signed) Wa. L. Barnursr. 


Order in Council of the 3rd April, 1840, appr oving a Scheme of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, under 6 and7 I ill. 4, ¢.77, for providing a 
House of Residence for the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol. 


At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 3rd day of April, 1840; present, the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Wuerxas by an act, passed in the session of parliament held in the sixth and 
seveuth years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, 

intituled, ‘An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the State of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and VPatronage,’’ reciting, amongst 
other things, that his said late Majesty was pleased, on the 4th day of Fe- 
bruary and on the 6th day of June, in the year 1835, to issue two several 
Commissions to certain persons therein respectively named, directing them to 
consider the state of the several dioceses in England and Wales, with refer- 
ence to the amount of their revenues, and the more equal distribution of 
episcopal duties, and the prevention of the necessity of attaching, by com- 
mendam, to bishoprics benefices with cure of souls; and to consider also the 
state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales 
with a view to the suggestion of such measures as might render them con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the Established Church, and to devise the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls, with special reference to the resi- 
dence of the clergy on their respective benefices ; and reciting that the said 
Commissioners had, in pursuance of such directions, made four several 
reports to his said late Majesty, bearing date respectively the 17th day of 
March, 1835, and the 4th day of March, the 20th day of May, and the 24th 
day of June, 1836; and reciting that the said Commissioners had in their 
said reports, amongst other things, recommended that Commissioners should 
be appointed by parliament for the purpose of preparing and laying before 
his Majesty in council such schemes as should appear to them to be best 
adapted for carrying into effect, amongst other things, the following recom- 
mendations ; and that his Majesty in council should be empowered to make 
orders ratifying such schemes, and having the full force of law; and that, for 
the purpose of providing the bishop of any diocese with a more suitable and 
convenient residence than that which now belongs to his see, sanction should 
be given for purchases or exchanges of houses or lands, or for the sale of 


lands belonging to the respective sees ; and that so much of the sum of 


L000, recovered by the late Bishop of Bristol for damages done to the epis- 
copal vesideucs at Bristol, and of its accumulations, as may remain after 


deducting proper expenses, together with the money arising from the sale of 


the site of such residence, if sold, be applied to the purchas e or erection of a 
residence for the bishop of the see of Bristol and Gloucester 

It is enacted, amongst other things, that the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for the time being, the Lord Archbishop of York, and the Lord Bishop 
London for the time being, John Lord Bishop of Lincoln, James Henry 
lord Bishop of Gloucester, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord High Treasurer or the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exc hequer for the time being respective y, 
and such one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State as should be for 
that purpose nominated by his Majesty under his royal sign manual (such 
Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord High Treasurer or First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Secretary of State being respee- 
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tively members of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland,) the 
Right Honourable Dudley Earl of Harrowby, the Right Honourable Henry 
Hobhouse, and the Right Honourable Sir Herbert Jenner, Knight, should, for 
the purposes of the said act, be one body politic and corporate, by the name 


of * The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
have perpetual succession and a common seal. 


»’ and by that name should 


And itis further enacted, that the said Commissioners should from time to 
time prepare and lay before his Majesty in council such schemes as should 
appear to the said Commissioners to be best adapted for carrying lato effect 
the thereinbefore recited recommendations, and should in such schemes recom- 
mend and propose such measures as might, upon further inquiry, which the 
said Commissioners are thereby authorized to make, appear to them to be 
necessary for carrying such recommendations into full and perfect effect ; pro- 
vided always, that nothing therein contained should be construed to prevent 
the said Commissioners from proposing in any such scheme such modifications 
or Variations as to matters of detail and regulation as should not be substan- 
tially repugnant to any or either of the said recommendations. 

And it is further enacted, that when any scheme prepared under the autho- 
rity of the said act should be approved by his Majesty in council, it should be 
lawful for his Majesty in council to issue an order or orders ratifying the 
same, and specifying the time or times when such scheme, or the several parts 


thereof, 


should take 


should be registered by the 
whereof might or should be in any respect affected thereby. 


And it ts further 


effect, and to direct in every 


registrar 


and published in the London Gazette: 


And it is further enacted, 
gazetted, 


be so registered and 
have and be of the 


therein contained, 
part thereof were included in the 
patent, grant, usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

pursuant to the authority vested in 
have duly prepared and laid before her Majesty in 


And whereas the 


them by the 


that so SOON as 


said Commissioners, 
said act, 


of each of the 


said act, 


any law, 


such order that the 
dioceses, the 


statute, 


same 


bishoy > 


enacted, that every such order should, as soon as might be 
after the making and issuing thereof by his Majesty in council, 


be inserted 


any such order in council should 
it should in all respects, and as to all things 
same force and effect as if all and every 
canon, letters 


council a scheme, bearing date the 26th day of March, 1840, in the words and 
fizures following ; (that is to say,) 


‘To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council ; 


* We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, appointed and incor- 
porated by an act passed in the session of parliament held in the sixth and 
se wenth vears of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, inti- 


tuled, ‘An 


Act for 


carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 


appointed to consider the State of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, 
thereof, prepared, and now humbly lay before your Majesty in council, the 
following scheme, towards 
said act contained, with respect to the residence of the bishops of Gloucester 


and Bristol. 


Revenues, 


carrying into effect the 


and Patronage,’ 


have, 


in pursuance 


recommendation in the 


‘* Whereas, a negotiation has been commenced, and is still pending for the 
purchase, by the Right Reverend James Henry Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, of a certain estate at Stapleton, in the county of Gloucester, and 


Iving near 


to the 


city of 


Bristol, 


with a house, 


offices, 


and out-buildings 


thereupon, and forming part of the said estate; which house, offices, and out- 
buildings will afford a fit and convenient residence for the said bishop and his 


successors, bishops of Gloucester and Bristol ; 
purchase of the 


said t state Wi 


and we are 
Lhe be neticial to the said see. 
“ Now, therefore, we humbly recommend and propose that the said James 


of opinion that the 
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Henry Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, or his successors, bishops of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, may be authorized and empowered to purchase and take a 
conveyance of the said estate, at and for such price or sum as shall appear to 
us, upon due inquiry, to be just and reasonable; and that the purchase-money 
so to be fixed and to be paid for the same, shall and may be provided in the 
seve ‘ral modes hereinafter stated. 

And we recommend and propose that so much of the monies recovered 
by Robert late Bishop of Bristol, for damages done to the episcopal residence 
at Bristol, as remained after deducting proper expenses, and also the monies 
which arose from the sale of the site of the said residence, under our authority 
and direction, by virtue of an order of his late Majesty in council, dated the 
5th day of October 1836, all which monies are now standing to our credit at 
the Bank of England, to an account intituled ‘ Bristol Palace Account,’ 
together with all accumulations thereof, shall in the first instance, be applied 
by us in part of such purchase-money. 

‘* And we further recommend and propane, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the said act, that the said James Henry Bishop of Gloucester and 
Kristol, and his successors, bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, may be autho- 
rized and empowered, with our consent, signified under our common seal, in 
each particular case, to sell and dispose of, at and for such prices and sums 
respectively as shall, upon due inquiry, appear to us to be just and reasonable, 
and duly to convey to the purchasers thereof respectively, all the right, title, 
and interest of him the said bishop, and his successors, bishops of Gloucester 
and Bristol, in and to so much and such parts of the lands, tenements, and 
other hereditaments now belonging to the said see, as, together with such 
proceeds as aforesaid, will make up, as nearly as may be, a sum sufficient in 
the whole for completing the purchase of the said estate at Stapleton as afore- 
said, and for putting the said house, offices, and outbuildings thereon in pro- 
per repair and condition as an episcopal residence, and for paying the costs, 
charges, and expenses of and attending the said purchase, and also of and 
attending all such sales as aforesaid ; and that the proceeds of every such sale 
shall, from time to time, be paid by each purchaser respectively into the Bank 
of I neland to our credit, to an account intituled ‘ Account with the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England,’ to be by us applied as aforesaid ; and that 
it shall not be incumbent on any such purchase r, taking a conveyance with 
our consent signified as aforesaid, to ascertain that the sale of the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments to him conveyed is requisite for the purpose’ hereby 
contemplated, nor shall any such purchaser, after paying his purchase-money 
to our credit as aforesaid, be responsible for, or be bound to look to, the due 
application of such money. 

“ And we further recommend and propose, that, upon the completion of the 
purchase of the said estate at Stapleton, the said house, offices, and out- 
buildings shall become and be an episcopal house of residence of the said 
James Henry Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and his successors, bishops 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and shall, together with the remainder of the said 
estate, be by them held and enjoyed in right of the said see of Gloucester and 
Bristol for ever. 

‘“ And we further recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent us from recommending and proposing any other measure relating 
to the said see of Gloucester and Bristol, in conformity with the provisions of 
the ¢ said act. 

All which we humbly recommend and propose to your Majesty in council. 

‘‘ In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal, this 26th day 

of March, 1840.” 

And whereas the said scheme has been approved by her Majesty in council ; 
now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her said council, is 
ple ased hereby to ratify the said sche me, and to order and direct that the same 
and every part thereof shall take effect immediately from and after the time 
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when this order shall have been registered as hereinafter directed, and shall 
have been duly published in the London Gazette, pursuant to the said act ; 
and her Majesty, by and with the like advice, is pleased hereby to direct that 
this order be forthwith registered by the registrars of the two several regis- 
tries of the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, at Bristol and Gloucester. 
(Signed) C, C. GreviL_e. 





Order in Council of the 8th December, 1840, approving a Scheme of the Ecclo- 
siastical Commissioners for England, under 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, for placiny 
certain Peculiars in the Diocese of Lincoln under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 8th day of December, 1840; present, 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Wuereas the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have, in pursuance 
of an act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, “ An Act to carry 
into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,” duly prepared and laid before He: 
Majesty in Council a scheme, bearing date the first day of December, 1840, in 
the words and figures following; (that is to say,) 


“To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council ; 


** We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in pursuance of two 
several acts—namely, an act passed in the seventh year of his late Majesty 
King William the Fourth, intituled, ‘An Act for carrying into effect the 
Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider the state of the Esta- 
blished Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues, so far as they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and 
Patronage,’ and an act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘ An 
Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,’ have prepared, and 
now humbly lay before your Majesty in Council, the following scheme re- 
lating to the diocese of Lincoln : 

“* Whereas, under the provisions of the first above-recited act, we prepared, 
and on the first day of August, 1837, laid before your Majesty i in council, a 
scheme whereby we recommended and proposed, with the consent of the most 
Reverend the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and of the Right Reverend 
John Bishop of Lincoln, that, upon a certain event therein mentioned, which 
event has since occurred, the whole county of Nottingham, then forming the 
archdeacoury of Nottingham, and part of the province and diocese of York, 
should be detached and dissevered from the last-mentioned province and 
diocese, and be annexed and united to, and included in, and form part of, the 
province of Canterbury and the said diocese of Lincoln, which scheme was, on 
the twenty-first day of the same month of August, approved and ratified by an 
order of your Majesty in council, and the said order has since been duly 
registered and gazetted; and whereas, by reason that the deanery and exempt 
or peculiar jurisdiction of Southwell, and the several parishes or places therein 
comprised, and the several parishes of Kinolton, South Muskham, Apesthorpe, 
Bole, East Drayton with Askham, Laneham, Misterton, West Stockwith, and 
North Wheatley, within the said county of Nottingham, were not, or claimed 
not to be, at the time of making the said order, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of York or of the Archdeacon of Nottingham, doubts have 
arisen respecting the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Archdeacon of Nottingham, over the said deanery and 
exempt or peculiar jurisdiction of Southwell, and the parishes and places 
therein comprised, and over the said other last-mentioned parishes 

‘* Now, therefore, for the removal of such doubts, we humbly recommend 
and propose, with the consent of the said two Archbishops and of the said 
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Bishop, in testimony whereof they have respectively signed and sealed this 
scheme, that the said deanery and exempt or peculiar jurisdiction of Southwell, 
and all parishes and places therein comprised, and the said parishes of 
Kinolton, South Muskham, Apesthorpe, Bole, East Drayton with Askham, 
Laneham, Misterton, West Stockwith, and North Wheatley, and all other 
parishes and places, (if any such there be), within the county of Nottingham, 
possessing, or claiming to possess, exempt or peculiar jurisdiction, or being, 
or claiming to be, exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
York, or the Archdeacon of Nottingham, shall be annexed to, included in, 
and form part of, the said province of Canterbury, diocese of Lincoln, and 
archdeaconry of Nottingham, respectively, and the said deanery and exempt or 
peculiar jurisdiction of Southwell shall be styled the deanery of Southwell, 
and the said parish of Kinolton shall be within the deanery of Bingham, and 
the said parish of South Muskham shall be within the deanery of Newark, 
and the said parishes oi Apesthorpe, Bole, East Drayton with Askham, Lane- 
ham, Misterton, West Stockwith, and North Wheatley, shall be within the 
deanery of Retford, and the said other parishes and places (if any such there 
be) shall be included in the several deaneries in which they are respectively 
locally situate, and such of the said last-mentioned parishes and places (if any) 
as are locally situate between two or more deaneries, shall be included in that 
one of the said deaneries with which it shall have the greatest extent of com- 
mon boundary ; and that all churches and chapels, and the whole clergy and 
others, your Majesty’s subjects within the same deanery and exempt or pecu- 
liar jurisdiction of Southwell, and within all the said other parishes and places, 
shall be under and subject to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Archdeacon of Nottingham, for the time 
being respectively, to all intents and purposes, and shall be subject to no other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatsoever. 

“ All which we humbly recommend and propose to your Majesty in 
council, 

‘¢ In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal, this first day 

of December, 1840.” 

And whereas the said scheme has been approved by her Majesty in coun- 
cil; now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her said council, 
is pleased hereby to ratify the said scheme, and to order and direct that the 
same, and every part thereof, shall take effect immediately from and after the 
time when this order shall have been duly published in the London Gazette, 
pursuant to the said act; and her Majesty, by and with the like advice, is 
pleased hereby to direct that this order be forthwith registered by the several 
registrars of the several dioceses of Canterbury, York, and Lincoln, 

(Signed ) C. C. GReEvILLE. 





Order in Council of the 8th December, 1840, approving a Scheme of the rccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England, under 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, for dis- 
posing of the Residence House attached to the Tenth Canonry in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 8th day of December, 1840, present, 

the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Wuereas the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have, in pursuance of 

an act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to carry 

into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,” duly prepared and laid before her 

Majesty in council a scheme, bearing date the 17th day of November, 1840, 

in the words and figures following ; (that is to say,) 

‘To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council ; 
“ We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in pursuance of an 
act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘An Act to carry into 
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effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the Commissioners of 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,’ have prepared, and now humbly lay 
before your Majesty in council, the following scheme, respecting the disposal 
of the residence house attached to the tenth canonry in the Cathedral and 
Metropolitical Church of Christ, in Canterbury, in the precincts of the said 
church : 

‘‘ Whereas the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Canterbury 
have submitted to us a plan, duly approved by the Visitor of the said church; 
which plan is in the words and figures following ; (that is to say,) 

‘Whereas by an act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘ An 
Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,’ it was enacted, that, so 
soon as conveniently might be, measures should be taken by the deans and 
chapters of the several cathedral and collegiate churches for the disposal of 
such residence houses then under their control, and houses attached to any 
dignity, office or prebend, in the precincts of the respective cathedral and col- 
legiate churches as might no longer be required, in such way as they should 
deem fit, according to plans to be, from time to time, prepared by the respective 
chapters, and when approved by the Visitors, submitted to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, and confirmed by the authority thereinafter pro- 
vided ; and whereas the residence house attached to the tenth prebend or 
canonry of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Christ, Canterbury, in 
the precincts of the said church, is no longer required, the said prebend or 
canonry being vacant and suspended under the provisions of the said act : 

“And whereas, by the statutes of the said church, the auditor, who, it is 
thereby provided, shall be also chapter clerk, is required to be constantly 
resident within the precincts of the said church, and there is no other house 
within the said precincts which is or can conveniently be appropriated to the 
residence of such officer, save the prebendal house above mentioned : 

‘* We, the Dean and Chapter of the said church, have, in pursuance of the 
said act, proceeded to take measures for the disposal of the prebendal house 
aforesaid, and have agreed to appropriate the same, henceforth, as a residence 
for the officer who, for the time being, shall hold the united offices of auditor 
and chapter clerk ; and we humbly submit such appropriation, as the most 
convenient plan for the disposal of the said house, to the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Visitor of the said church, for the approval of his grace, and to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in order that the same may be 
confirmed, according to the provisions of the act above mentioned. 

‘In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal, the first day of 

September, in the year of our Lord 1840. 
‘“* Approved by us, Common 
(Signed ) W. Cantvar, Visitor, Seal. ) 
** Lambeth Palace, 8th September, 1840. 


** We therefore humbly recommend and propose to your Majesty in council, 
that the said plan should be confirmed. 
“ All which we humbly recommend and propose to your Majesty in council. 


‘* In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal, this 17th day 
of November, 1840,” 


And whereas the said scheme has been approved by her Majesty in council, 
now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her said council, is 
pleased hereby to ratify the said scheme, and to order and direct, that the same, 
and every part thereof, shall take effect immediately from and after the time 
when this order shall have been duly published in the London Gazette, pur- 
suant to the said act ; and her Majesty, by and with the like advice, is pleased 
hereby to direct, that this order be forthwith registered by the registrar of the 
diocese of Canterbury 


(Signed) C. C, GRevILLe. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST 
THE JEWS. 


A speciaL general mecting of the members of the society having been sum- 
moned by public advertisement, (as directed by Rule VII. of the society,) to 
adopt measures with a view to securing to the society the sanction and pa- 
tronage of the archbishops and bishops of the United Church of England and 
Ireland: this most important and interesting meeting was held in the Lower 
Room, Exeter Hall, on Saturday, August 21. Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., the 
president of the society, in the chair. 

The meeting having been opened by prayer, and addressed by the chairman, 
who explained the objects of the meeting, the following resolutions were pro- 
posed and unanimously adopted :— 

Moved by the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P.; seconded by the Rev. W. 
Marsh, D.D., incumbent of St. Mary’s, Leamington, 

“That all questions relating to matters of ecclesiastical order and discipline, 
respecting which a difference shall arise between any colonial bishop, or any 
bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland, in foreign parts, and the 
committee of the society, shall be referred to the archbishops and bishops of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, whose decision thereon shall be 
final.” 

Moved by the Right Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, M.P.; seconded by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, rector of Watton, 

“That the rule which is now Rule XII. of the society shall stand as fol- 
lows :— 

«The office of sole patron shall be reserved for his Grace the Primate of 
all England, if he shall accept it; but if his grace shall not accept the same, 
the committee shall nominate a patron or patrons, as well as the vice-patrons, 
president, vice-presidents, trustees, treasurer, secretaries, and other such 
officers as they shall deem beneficial to the interests of the institution; and 
shall also nominate such persons as may have rendered services to the society, 
either country or foreign directors, or honorary members, as the circumstances 
may require: such nomination of the committee to be subject to the approval 
of the first general meeting.’ 

“ That in Rule I. the words, a ‘ patron or,’ be inserted between the words 
‘by’ and ‘ patrons.’ 

‘* That the new rule be numbered III., and that the numbering of the rules 
following it be altered accordingly. 

“ That in the XIth law (formerly X.) the words, ‘ patron or,’ be inserted 
after the word ‘ The.’ ” 

Moved by Captain Trotter ; seconded by the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D., 

‘“ That the most cordial thanks of this meeting be offered tothe Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, for the zeal and kindness with which he has hitherto filled the office 
of patron, and for the readiness with which his lordship has consented now to 
accept the office of vice-patron.” 

Moved by the Hon. William Cowper, M.P.; seconded by the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 

“That the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, and the other 
bishops, be applied to, to accept the office of vice-patrons of the society.” 


Acceptance of the Office of Patron by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The following letter has been addressed by his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the president of the society, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. :— 

‘“ T have received with more than ordinary satisfaction the copy which you 
have transmitted to me of a resolution passed at a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the London Society for the Promotion of Christianity amongst the 
Jews; and I accept with pleasure the office of patron of the society, reserved 
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by that resolution for the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the hope that, under 
the blessing of God and the direction of his good Spirit, my humble endea- 
vours may be rendered conducive to the attainment of the important object 
which the society has in view. W. Cantvar. 


“ Aug. 23, 1841.” 


TITHES RECOVERY, 


A Bitz to amend an Act of the Fifth and Sixth Years of Ning William the 
Fourth, “ For the more easy Recor ery of Tithes,” and to take away the 
Jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Court in all Matter s relating lo Tithes 
of a certain Amount. 


Prepared and brought in by Captain Pechell and Mr. James.— Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, 5 March, 1841. 


{ Note.—The words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Committee. | 
Preamble. 


Wuereas it is expedient to extend all the provisions of an act passed in the 
fifth and sixth years of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled, 
‘“ An Act for the more easy Recovery of Tithes,” to all suits in the Ecclesi- 
re astical Courts hereafter to be commenced for the recov ery of any tithes, ob- 
aes lations, or compositions of or under the yearly value of ten pounds, and of any 
: great or small tithes, moduses, compositions, rates, or other ecclesiastical dues 
or demands whatsoever, of or under the value of fifty pounds, withheld by 
any Quaker. 


Proceedings for the recovery of tithes under 101., and for tithes, rates, and other 
ecclesiastical dues under the ye of 501., from Quakers, shall be had only 
under the powers of 5 & 6 W. 4, c. 74, before two justices. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the enaite most excellent Majesty, by and with 

4 the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 

| in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and after the passing of this act, all the enactments and provisions of 
the said recited act passed in the fifth and sixth years of his late Majesty 

King William the Fourth, respecting suits or other proceedings in any of her 

Majesty’s courts in England, in respect of tithes, oblations, and compositions 

of or under the yearly value of fen pounds, and of any great or small tithes, 

: moduses, compositions, rates, or other ecclesiastical dues or demands whatso- 

Ne ever, of or under the value of fifty pounds, withheld by any Quaker, shall 

extend and be applied to all ecclesiastical courts in England. 





TITHE COMPOSITIONS—IRELAND. 


A Bits to facilitate the Recovery of Arrears of Tithe Compositions in Ireland, 
vested in her Majesty, under the provisions of an Act of the First and Second 
Years of her present Majesty, for abolishing Compositions for Tithes in 
Ireland, and for substituting Rent-charges in lieu thereof. 


Prepared and brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland and Lord Viscount 
Morpeth.— Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 8 Feb. 1841. 
| Note.—The words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Committee. | 
Preamble. 
WHEREAS an act Was passed in the session of parliament hoiden in the first 
and second years of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act to 
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abolish Compositions for Tithes in Ireland, and to substitute Rent- charges in 
lieu thereof :” and whereas an act was passed in the last session of parliament 
amending the said act; and it was thereby among other things enacted, that 
in any petition to be presented under the said first-mentioned act by her Ma- 
jesty ’s Attorney-General for Ireland to the Court of Chanc ery or Exchequer 
in Ireland, or to the court of any assistant barrister or chairman, for the re- 
covery of any arrears of tithe composition vested in her Majesty under and by 
the operation of the provisions of the said act, it should be lawful to include 
all or any two or more of the persons in default, who should be named and 
distinguished in the schedule annexed to any memorial for relief presented to 
the Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland under the said first-men- 
tioned act, as having such estates or interests as in the said act described in 
the lands charged with any composition due and in arrear ; and that the court 
to which any such application might be made by petition might from time to 
time proceed thereon as against any one or more ‘of the persons therein named 
as defaulters who should appear to have had due notice thereof, although such 
notice might not be proved to have been given to any other or others of the 
persons named therein : 

And whereas it is expedient, for the more cheap and easy recovery of the 
arrears of tithe compositions vested in her Majesty as aforesaid, further to 
amend the said act : 


Any number of defaulters may be included in one petition in respect of arrears due 
in the same diocese. Petition may be amended by adding parties. 


I. Be it therefore enacted, by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
in any petition to be presented under the said act or acts by the said Attorney- 
General to any of the said courts for the recovery of any arrears of tithe com- 
position vested in her Majesty as aforesaid, it shall be lawful to include all or 
any two or more of the persons in default, who shall be named and distin- 
guished in the several schedules annexed to all or any ¢wo or more of the me- 
morials presented to the said Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council for relief, 
under the said act, in respect of compositions for tithes charged upon or 
accrued due in respect of lands situate in one and the same diocese, or in any 
two or more united dioceses, as having in such lands respectively the estates 
or interests in the said first-mentioned act described; and that it shall be 
lawful from time to time to amend any petition which may be filed under the 
said acts and this act, or any of them, by adding parties thereto. 


Proceedings may be had on petition, although notice may not have been served 
previous to the filing thereof: but no order shall be made for payment of 
money without fourteen days’ previous notice thereof. 


II. And be it enacted, that the court to which application may be made by 
petition as aforesaid under the said recited acts and this act, or any of them, 
may from time to time proceed thereon as against all or any of the parties 
therein named as defaulters, although they or any of them may not have had 
notice of such petition previous to the filing of the same: provided always, 
that no such court shall make order directing the payment of any sum of 
money by any such party, (upon whom such previous notice shall not have 
been served,) unless fourteen days’ notice of the filing of the petition, or of 
some order appointing a time for the hearing thereof, shall have been first 
served upon such party. 

Notices under 3 & 4 Vict.c. 13, and this act, to be served as directed by 

1 & 2 Vict. c. 109, s. 42. 

III. And be it enacted, that any notice to be given or served in pursuance of 

the said act of the last session of parliament, or of this act, may be given or 
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served in the manner provided by the said first-recited act in reference to the 
giving of notices thereunder. 


Recited acts and this act to be construed together. 


IV. And be it enacted, that this act and the two hereinbefore-mentioned acts 
shall be construed together as one act. 


Act may be altered this session. 


V. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to be passed during the present session of parliament. 


INCUMBENTS LEASING. 


A Biuw intituled an Act for enabling Incumbents of Ecclesiastical Benefices to 
demise the Lands belonging to their Benefices on Farming Leases. 


Presented by the Lord Bishop of London,— Ordered to be printed 30 Aug. 1841. 


Incumbents of benefices empowered, with consent of bishop and patron, to lease lands 
belonging to their benefices for years, under certain restrictions. 


Wuereas it would be advantageous to ecclesiastical benefices if the incum- 
bents thereof were empowered (with such consent and under such restrictions 
as are hereinafter expressed) to demise the lands of or belonging to the same 
for aterm of years certain, for farming purposes: May it therefore please 
your Majesty that it may be enacted ; and be it enacted by the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that it shall be lawful for the incumbent for the 
time being of any benefice from time to time after the passing of this act, by 
deed under his hand and seal, with the consent of the patron of such benefice, 
and of the bishop of the diocese wherein the same is locally situated, and 
where the lands proposed or intended to be leased are of copyhold or customary 
tenure with the consent also of the lord of the manor of which the same are 
holden, in any case where the lease proposed to be granted could not accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor be effectually made without the licence of the 
lord (such respective consents to be testified by the persons whose consents 
are hereby required respectively being parties to and signing and sealing such 
deeds before the execution thereof by such incumbent), to lease any part of the 
glebe lands or other lands of or belonging to such benefice, either with or 
without any farm-houses, cottages, barns, or other agricultural buildings or 
conveniences, parcel of or belonging to such benefice, to any person whomso- 
ever, for any term of years not exceeding fourteen years, to ‘take effect in pos- 
session, aad not in reversion or by way of future interest, so that there be re- 
served on every such lease, pay able to the incumbent for the time being of 
such benefice quarterly in every year, during the continuance of the term 
thereby granted, the best and most improved yearly rent that can be reason- 
ably gotten for the same, without taking any fine, foregift, premium, or other 
consideration for granting such lease, and so that no such lessee be made dis- 
punishable for waste by any clause or words to be contained in such lease, and 
so that the lessee do thereby covenant with the incumbent granting such 
lease, and his successors, for due payment of the rent thereby to be reserved, 
and of all taxes, charges, rates, assessments, and impositions whatsoever 
which shall be payable in respect of the premises thereby leased, and do fur- 
ther covenant with such incumbent and his successors, that he will not assign 
or underlet the hereditaments comprised in such lease, or any part thereof, for 
all or any part of the term thereby granted, without the consent of the bishop 
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of the diocese for the time being and the patron and incumbent for the time 
being of the said benefice, to be testified by their respectively being parties to 
and sealing and delivering the deed or instrument by which any assignment or 
underlease of the same premises, or any part thereof, may be affected; and 
that he will in all respects cultivate and manage the lands and hereditaments 
thereby leased according to the most improved system of husbandry in that 
part of the country where such lands and hereditaments are locally situated ; 
and that he will keep, and at the end of the term leave, all the lands comprised 
in such lease, together with the buildings, gates, drains, and fences of every 
description, and other fixtures and things thereupon or belonging thereto, in 
good and substantial repair and condition ; and that he will at all times during 
the continuance of the term keep the buildings comprised in such lease, or to 
be erected during the term upon the lands thereby demised, or on any part 
thereof, insured against damage by fire, in the joint names of the lessee, his 
executors or administrators, and of the incumbent of the benefice for the time 
being, in three-fourths at the least of the value thereof; and that he will lay 
out the money to be received by virtue of any such insurance, and all such 
other sums of money as shall be necessary, in substantially rebuilding, re- 
pairing, and reinstating (under the direction of a surveyor to be for that pur- 
pose appointed by the incumbent of such benefice for the time being and such 
lessee, by some writing under their respective hands,) such messuages or 
buildings as shall be destroyed or damaged by fire; and so that there be in- 
serted in every such lease a power of re-entry, in case the rent thereby to be re- 
served shall be unpaid for the space of twenty-one days next after the same shall 
become due, or in case the lessee shall be convicted of felony, or shall become 
a bankrupt, or shall take the benefit of any act or acts of parliament now in 
force or hereafter to be passed for the relief of insolvent debtors, or shall 
compound his debts, or assign over his estate and effects for payment thereof, 
or in case any execution shall issue against him or his effects, whereupon the 
lands and hereditaments, fixtures and things, to be comprised in such lease, or 
any of them, shall be taken or attempted to be taken in execution, or in case 
such lessee shall not from time to time duly observe and perform all the cove- 
nants and agreements on his part in such lease to be contained, and so that 
the lessee in each such lease do execute a counterpart thereof: Provided always, 
that any stipulation, covenant, condition, or agreement in any such lease to 
be contained, on the part of the lessee, for the adoption and use of any par- 
ticular mode or system of cultivation, or for the drainage or subdividing of all 
or any of the lands comprised in such lease, or for the erection of any new or 
additional barns or outhouses, or other farm buildings, which the condition 
or local situation of the lands to be comprised in such lease may require, or 
for putting in repair any houses, edifices, or buildings to be comprised in any 
such lease, or for making any substantial improvements on the premises, or for 
the reservation or payment of any additional rent or rents, or penalty on breach 
uf any of the covenants or agreements contained in any such lease, shall not 
be deemed or construed to be a fine, foregift, premium, or consideration for the 
granting of such lease within the meaning of this act: Provided also, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to preclude the lessor in any such 
lease from covenanting that the lessee shall be entitled to have or take from 
off the demised premises brick, earth, stone, lime, or other materials for the 
erection or repair of any buildings, or for the construction or repair of drains, 
or for any other necessary improvements, and sufficient rough timber for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, and for the making or repair of gates and fences. 


Parsonage house and offices and _ acres of glebe situate most conveniently for 
occupation not to be leased. 


IT, And be it enacted,.that the authority given by this act shall not render 
valid any lease to be granted in the manner hereinbefore mentioned, unless the 
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parsonage house or other the house of residence of or belonging to the bene. 
fice, and all offices, outbuildings, yards, gardens, orchards, and plantations to 
such parsonage house or other house of residence adjoining and appurtenant, 
and which may be necessary or convenient for actual occupation with such par- 
sonage house or other house of residence, and also so much glebe land or other 
land of or belonging to the benefice, and situated the most conveniently for 
actual occupation by the incumbent, as, together with the site of such parson- 
age house or other house of residence, offices, and outbuildings, and with such 
yards, gardens, orchards, and plantations as aforesaid, shall amount to 

acres at least, shall be reserved out of or not be comprised in such lease, and 
not be comprised in any subsisting lease for the time being which shall have 
been previously granted under the authority of this act: Provided always, that 
in any case where the lands comprised in any lease granted under the authority 
of this act shall be situate five miles or upwards from the parsonage house or 
other the house of residence, or (in case there shall be no parsonage house or 
other house of residence) from the church or chapel of the benefice to which 
such lands shall belong, the provision herein contained for the reservation of 
a stipulated number of acres of the glebe land or other land of or belonging to 
the benefice shall not be applicable. 


Before any lease is granted, surveyor to be appointed, who is to make maps, 
certificates, valuation, and reports respecting such intended lease. 


III. And be it enacted, that whenever any lease is intended to be granted 
under the authority of this act a competent land surveyor shall be appointed by 
the bishop of the diocese and the patron and incumbent of the benefice, by 
some writing under their respective hands; and such surveyor shall make a 
map or plan under an actual survey of the lands proposed or intended to be 
leased, and of the other lands of or belonging to the benefice, or of such part 
or parts of the said other lands as will sufficiently shew to the bishop of the 
diocese and the patron of the benefice the relative positions or local situations 
and quantities of the lands proposed or intended to be leased, and of the lands 
(if any) intended to be reserved, and as will enable them to form an accurate 
judgment of the situation and convenience for actual occupation of the lands 
intended to be reserved, (unless such map or plan do contain a statement of 
the number of acres in each close or field included in such map or plan, and of 
the distance of each such close or field from the parsonage house or other the 
house of residence, or (in case there shall be no parsonage house or other house 
of residence) from the church or chapel of or belonging to the benefice, and 
such other statements, particulars, descriptions, matters, and things as by such 
surveyor may be thought advisable ; and such surveyor shall certify that the 
lands intended to be leased, and such buildings and other hereditaments (if any) 
as are intended to be leased therewith, are proper to be leased to a tenant 
under the provisions of this act, and (in any case where the provision herein- 
before contained respecting the reservation of a stipulated number of acres may 
be applicable) that the lands which are intended to remain unlet are such part 
of the glebe land or other land of or belonging to the benefice as is situated the 
most conveniently for actual occupation by the incumbent thereof; and such 
surveyor shall also make a valuation on actual survey of the lands and heredita- 
ments proposed or intended to be leased, and shall report what is the best 
yearly rent which ought to be reserved upon a lease of such lands and heredita- 
ments under the circumstances under which such lease is proposed or intended 
to be granted, and shall state the course of husbandry or management of such 
lands ar hereditaments which ought in the opinion of such surveyor to be 
adopted by the tenant thereof; and in any case where it is proposed that the lease 
shall contain special cov enants on the part of the lessee for the drainage or sub- 
dividing of all or any of the lands to be comprised in the lease, or for the erection 
of any new or additional barns or outhouses or other farm buildings, or for ~~ 
ting in repair any houses, edifices, or buildings to be comprised in the lease, ¢ 
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for making any substantial improvement in the premises, such surveyor shall 
certify that in his opinion the covenants for those purposes are proper cove- 
nants to be entered into by the lessee under the circumstances of the case, and 
he shall state the amount by which the yearly rent to be reserved by the pro- 
posed lease ought in his judgment to be diminished in respect or on account of 
the lessee entering into such covenants ; and in any case where it is proposed 
that the lessee shall be entitled to have or take from off the demised premises 
brick, earth, stones, lime, or other materials, or rough timber, for any of the 
purposes hereinbefore mentioned, he shall also certify that in his opinion cove- 
nants on the part of the lessor for those purposes are proper to be entered into, 
and that he has taken the matter into his consideration in estimating the 
amount of rent to be reserved by the proposed lease ; and such surveyor shall 
in all cases also report upon and state such other matters or things (if any) 
connected with such intended lease, or the lands and hereditaments proposed 
or intended to be therein comprised, as he shall by such bishop, patron, and 
incumbent, or any of them, be directed to report upon ; and the map or plan, 
statements, certificate, valuation, and report of such surveyor shall be re- 
spectively signed by such surveyor, and verified by his declaration to be made 
before any justice of the peace, and shall, immediately upon the completion HT 
thereof, respectively be delivered to the bishop of the diocese, 
! 


Lessor’s receipt for counterpart to be evidence of its execution ; and execution by i 
bishop and patron to be evidence that the lands are proper to be leased, &c. 


IV. And be it enacted, that the receipt in writing of the incumbent by 
whom any lease shall be granted under the authority of this act, acknow- 
ledging that he has received the counterpart of such lease, and signed by such 
incumbent, and indorsed on the indenture of lease, shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that such counterpart has been duly executed ; and the execution by the 
bishop and patron, whose consents are hereby made requisite, of any lease to 
be granted under the authority of this act, shall be conclusive evidence that 
the lease does not comprise any lands which ought not to be leased under the 
provisions of this act, and that a proper portion of the glebe land remains 
unleased, and that the rent reserved by such lease is the best and most im- 
proved rent that could be reasonably gotten for the lands and hereditaments 
comprised therein at the time of granting such lease, and that all the covenants 
contained in such lease are proper covenants. 


No lease to be avoided on account of incumbent having been simoniacally 
presented, 


V. And be it enacted, that no lease made under the authority of this act 
shall be impeached or avoided by reason of the incumbent by whom the same 
shall have been granted having been simoniacally presented to the benefice to 
which the lands and hereditaments comprised in such lease belong, or by his 
otherwise not having been fully and absolutely entitled to hold the same 
benefice at the time of granting such lease. 


Proviso as to surrenders of leases. 


VI. And be it enacted, that no surrender of any lease which shall have been 
made under the authority of this act shall be valid to any purpose whatsoever 
unless the bishop of the diocese and the patron and incumbent to the benefice 
to which the lands or hereditaments comprised in such lease shall belong shall 
respectively be made parties to and execute the deed or instrument by which 
such surrender shall be made ; and every such surrender shall have operation 
from the time only when such deed or instrument as aforesaid shall have been 
executed by all the persons whose execution thereof is hereinbefore required. 


In cases of peculiars belonging to bishops, such bishops to exercise, within 
their peculiars, the powers given by this act. 


VII. And whereas there are within divers dioceses certain exempt juris- 
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dictions called peculiars, belonging to the archbishops and bishops of other 
dioceses, and it is expedient that all the powers, authorities, and duties by this 
act given to or imposed upon the bishop of the diocese should, as to such pe- 
culiars, be given to and imposed upon the archbishop or bishop to whom the 
same respectively belong ; be it therefore enacted, that all the powers, autho- 
rities, and duties by this act given to or imposed upon the bishop of any dio- 
cese shall, with respect to the several peculiars locally situated within such 
diocese, be exercised and performed by the archbishop or bishop to whom 
such peculiars shall respectively belong, and not by the bishop within whose 
diocese such peculiar shall be locally situated, but that with all peculiars be- 
longing to any other person than archbishops or bishops such powers, autho- 
ritics, and duties shall be exercised and performed by the bishop of the diocese 
within which such peculiars shall be locally situated. 


Provision where patron or lord of manor is under incapacity or begond seas. 


VIII. And be it enacted, that whenever the consent of the patron of any 
benefice or of the lord of any manor is hereby required, and the patron of such 
benefice or the lord of such manor (as the case may be) shall happen to be a 
minor, idiot, lunatic, or feme covert, or beyond seas, it shall be lawful for the 
guardian, committee, husband, or attorney (as the case may be) of such patron 
or lord (but in the case of a feme covert wich her consent in writing) to exe- 
cute the instrument by which such consent is to be testified, in testimony of 
the consent of such patron or lord, and such execution shall, for the purposes 
of this act, be deemed and taken to be an execution by the patron of the 
benefice or by the lord of the manor (as the case may be). 


Provision where the patronage of any benefice is in the crown. 


IX. And be it enacted, that in any case in which the consent of the patron 
of any benefice is hereby required, and the patronage of such benefice shall be 
in the crown, the consent of the crown shall be testified in the manner herein- 
after mentioned ; (that is to say,) if such benefice shall be above the yearly 
value of twenty pcunds in the Queen’s books, the instrument by which such 
consent shall be testified shall be executed by the lord high treasurer or first 
lord commissioner of the treasury for the time being ; and if such benefice 
shall not exceed the yearly value of twenty pounds in the Queen's books, such 
instrument shall be executed by the lord high chancellor, or lord keeper or 
lords commissioners of the great seal, for the time being; and if such benefice 
shall be within the patronage of the crown in right of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, such instrument shall be executed by the chancellor of the said duchy 
for the time being; and the execution of such instrument by such person or 
persons shall be deemed and taken, for the purposes of this act, to be an exe- 
cution by the patron of the benefice. 


Provision where the patronage is attached to the Duchy of Cormeall. 


X. And be it enacted, that in any case in which the consent of the patron 
of any benefice is hereby required, and the right of patronage of such benefice 
shall be part of the possessions of the duchy of Cornwall, the consent of the 
patron of such benefice shall be testified in the manner hereinafter mentioned ; 
(that is to say,) the instrument by which such consent is to be testified shall 
be executed by the Duke of Cornwall for the time being, if of full age; but if 
such benefice shall be within the patronage of the crown in right of the duchy 
of Cornwall, such instrument shall be executed by the same person or persons 
who ts or are hereby authorized to testify the consent of the crown in respect 
of any benefice in the patronage of the crown ; and the execution of such in- 
strument by such person or persons shall be deemed and taken, for the pur- 
poses of this act, to be an execution by the patron of the benefice. 


The corporate bodies may act by their common seal. 
XI. And be it enacted, that in any case in which the consent of the patron 
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of any benefice or of the lord of any manor is hereby required, and the pa- 
tronage of such benefice, or (as the case may be) the seignory of such manor, 
shall belong to any dean and chapter, or collegiate or other corporate body 
having a common seal, the consent of such dean and chapter, or collegiate or 
other corporate body, shall be testified by the sealing of the instrument by 
which such consent is to be testified with the common seal of such dean and 
chapter, collegiate, or other corporate body. 


That the person who for the time being would be entitled to present shall be 
considered the patron. 


XII. And be it enacted, that the person or persons (if not more than two), 
or the majority of the persons (if more than two), or the corporation, who or 
which would for the time being be entitled to the turn or right of presentation 
to any benefice if the same were then vacant, shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be considered to be the patron thereof. 


Provision where any person shall sustain more than one of the characters of 
bishop, patron, and incumbent. 


; 

XIII. And be it enacted, that in all cases in which any person shall sustain 
any more than one of the aforesaid characters of bishop of the diocese, patron, 
lord of the manor, and incumbent, in respect of any benetice to which the 
provisions of this act extend, every such person shall or may at any time act 
in both or all of the characters which he shall so sustain as aforesaid, and 
execute and do all and every or any of such deeds and acts as are hereby 
authorized to be executed and done as effectually as different persons, each 
sustaining one of those characters, could execute and do the same. 


Incumbents part of all instruments, and all maps, &c., shall be deposited in the 
bishop’s registry, except as to peculiars belonging to bishops. Deposited 
documents to be produced to incumbent or patron on application ; and office 
copies given, which are to be admitted as evidence of such instruments in all 
courts. Charges which the registrar is entitled to make, 


XIV. And be it enacted, that the part which shall belong to any incumbent 
of any lease or surrender to be granted under the authority of this act, together 
with the writing by which a surveyor shall have been appointed as aforesaid, 
and the map or plan, statements, certificate, valuation, and report hereinbefore 
directed to be made before the granting of such lease, shall, within six calendar 
months next after the date of such lease, be deposited in the office of the regis- 
trar of the diocese wherein such benefice shall be locally situated, to be per- 
petually kept and preserved therein, except where the benefice shall be under 
the peculiar jurisdiction of any archbishop or bishop, in which case the several 
documents before mentioned shall be deposited in the office of the registrar of 
the peculiar jurisdiction to which such benefice shall be subject; and such 
registrars respectively, or their respective deputies, shall, upon any such de- 
posit being so made, sign and give unto the incumbent a certificate of such 
deposit; and such lease and other documents so to be deposited shall be pro- 
duced, at all proper and usual hours, at such registry, to the incumbent of the 
benefice for the time being, or to the patron of such benefice for the time 
being, or to any person on their or either of their behalf, applying to inspect 
the same ; and an office copy thereof, respectively certified under the hand of 
the registrar or his deputy, (and which office copy, so certified, the registrar 
or his deputy shall in all cases, upon application in that behalf, give to the 
incumbent for the time being of such benefice,) shall in any action against the 
lessee, and in all other cases, be admitted and allowed in all courts whatsoever 
as legal evidence of the contents of such lease, or of any such other document, 
and of the due execution of the counterpart of such lease by the lessee, and of 
the due execution of every such other document by the parties who on the 
face of such office copy shall appear to have executed the same; and every 
such registrar shall be entitled to the sum of five shillings, and no more, for 
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so depositing as aforesaid the documents hereinbefore directed to be deposited, 
and for certifying the deposit thereof, and the sum of one shilling, and no 
more, for each search and inspection, and the sum of sixpence, and no more, 
over and besides the stamp duty (it any), for each folio of seventy-two words 
of each office copy so certified as aforesaid. 


Interpretation clause. Person. Lands, Benefice. Number. Gender. 


XV. And be it enacted, that in the construction and for the purposes of 
this act the several following words shall have the meanings hereinafter 
assigned to them respectively (unless there shall be something in the subject 
or context repugnant to such construction) ; (that is to say,) 

The word “ person” shall be construed to include the Queen’s Majesty, and 

any corporation, aggregate or sole, as well as an individual : 

The word * lands” shall be construed to include lands of any tenure : 

The word “ benefice” shall be construed to comprehend every rectory with 
cure of souls, vicarage, perpetual curacy, donative, endowed public chapel, 
parochial chapelry, and district chapelry, the incumbent of which in right 
thereof shall be a corporation sole : 

And every word importing the singular number shall extend and be applied 
to several persons or things as well as one person or thing; and every 
word importing the plural number shall extend and be applied to one 
person or thing as well as to several persons or things : 

And every word importing the masculine gender only shall extend and be 
applied to a female as well as a male. 


Act to extend only to England and Wales, Se. 


XVI. And be it enacted, that this act shall extend only to that part of the 
United Kingdom called England and Wales, and to the Isle of Man, and to 
the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 


Act may be amended or repealed this session. 


XVII. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 


FOREIGNERS CONSECRATION TO OFFICE OF BISHOP ACT 
AMENDMENT. 


A Bit intituled an Act to Amend an Act made in the Twenty-sixth Year of the 
Reign of his Majesty King George the Third, intituled an Act to Empowe) 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York for the time being 
to consecrate to the Office of a Bishop Persons being Subjects or Citizens of 
Countries out of His Majesty's Dominions. 

Presented by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.—Ordered to be printed 30th 

August, 1841. 


Archbishops of Canterbury and York may consecrate British subjects or foreigners 
to be bishops in foreign countries, without the royal licence for election, &c. 


1. Wnereas in and by an act passed in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled “An Act to empower the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York for the time being to 
consecrate to the office of a bishop persons being subjects or citizens of coun- 
tries out of his Majesty's dominions,” after reciting that “ there are divers per- 
sons, subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions, and in- 
habiting and residing within the said countries, who profess the public worship 
of Almighty God according to the principles of the church of England, and 
who, mn order to provide a regular succession of ministers for the service of 
their church, are desirous of having certain of the subjects or citizens of those 
countries consecrated bishops according to the form of consecration of the 
church of England,” it is amongst other things enacted, that from and after the 
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passing of the said act it should and might be lawful to and for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or for the Archbishop of York for the time being, together with 
such other bishops as they should call to their assistance, to consecrate per- 
sons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions 
bishops for the purposes in the said act mentioned, without the king’s licence 
for their election, or the royal mandate under the great seal for their confir- 
mation and consecration, and without requiring them to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of due obedience to the archbishop for 
the time being: And whereas it is expedient to enlarge the powers given by 
the said act; be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Archbishop of York for the time being, together with such other bishops 
as they shall call to their assistance, to consecrate British subjects, or the sub- 
jects or citizens of any foreign kingdom or state, to be bishops in any foreign 
country for the purposes in the said act mentioned, whether such foreign sub- 
jects or citizens be or be not subjects or citizens of the country in which they 
are to act, and without the queen’s licence for their election, or the royal man- 
date under the great seal for their confirmation and consecration, and without 
requiring from such of them as may be subjects or citizens of any foreign king- 
dom or state to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of 
due obedience to the archbishop for the time being. 
Spiritual jurisdiction of such bishops. 

[l. And be it further enacted, That such bishop or bishops may exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction within such limits as may from time to time be assigned 
by her majesty over the ministers of British congregations of the united church 
of England and Ireland, and over such other protestant congregations in such 
countries as may be desirous of placing themselves under his or their authority. 


Archbishops to obtain licence under the signet and sign manual for consecration 
] Unae p 
and to ascertain fitness of persons to be consecrated. 


III. Provided always, that no persons shall be consecrated bishops in the 
manner herein provided until the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop 
of York for the time being shall have first applied for and have obtained her ma- 
jesty’s licence, by warrant under her royal signet and sign manual, authorizing 
and empowering him to perform such consecration, and expressing the name 
or names of the persons so to be consecrated, nor until the said archbishop has 
been fully ascertained of their sufficiency in good learning, of the soundness of 
their faith, and of the purity of their manners. 

Such bishops, and persons consecrated or ordained by them, not to act within 
the British dominions. 


IV. Provided always, and be it hereby declared, That no person or persons 
consecrated to the office of a bishop in the manner aforesaid, nor any person 
or persons deriving their consecration from or under any bishop so conse- 
crated, nor any person or persons admitted to the order of deacon or priest 
by any bishop or bishops so consecrated, or by the successor or successors of 
any bishop or bishops so consecrated, shall be thereby enabled to exercise his 
or their respective office or offices within her majesty’s dominions. 


Archbishop to give a certificate of consecration. 


V. Provided always, aid be it further enacted, That a certificate of such 
consecration shall be given under the hand and seal of the archbishop who 
consecrates, containing the name of the person so consecrated, with the addi- 
tion as well of the country whereof he is a subject or citizen as of the church 
in which he is appointed bishop, and in case of his being the subject or citizen 
of any foreign kingdom or state the further description of his not having taken 
the said oaths, he being exempted from the obligation of so doing by virtue of 
this act. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth .........seseesesseseeeeeeeees Sept. 19. 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ...........sseeeereeee oe Rag. 2 
Bishop of London, Fulbam Church — .......ccscceeeseereeeeeeeeeees Sept. 12. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ........ssceeeeeeeees Sept. 19. 
Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral ......... ccccucceeeseereseeeeee Sept. 19. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincola Cathedral ......0.cesecsseersees scccce Sept, 19, 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
, re § Abp. of Canterbury, by 
Ayton, Wm. Alex....... Bea. Trinity Hall Camb. Q 1d. from Abp. of \ ork 


Beauchamp, Wm. H®*,.. p.a. Christ Camb. Peterborough 
sedford, Charles........ ba. “New Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bell, Robertt............. m.a. Worcester Oxford Peterborough 
Bellgrave, Chas. Wmf. p.a. Lincoln Camb. Peterborough 
Blackden, Charles....... BeA. Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Booth, Matthew... ....... 8.4. Corpus Christa Camb. Norwich 

Brett, Philip§............ nA. Emmanuel Camb, Peterborough 
Burder, George.......... p.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 

Chave, E. W. Tanner.. wa. Worcester Oxford Exeter 
Cooper, Charles N...... na. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Cooper, John N,........ . BA. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Daubeney, Francis...... BA. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Danby, Samuel........... St. David's, Lampeter ug aga frou 





Daniell, George F........ n.a. Magdalen Camb. gyre fe bs dee 
Day, Wm. Godfrey...... pa. Trinity Dublin} "Be ef Lichbeld _ 
Douglas, Alexander||... n.a, St. Mary Mag. Camb. Peterborough 
Elerton, Geo. M. K....) p.a.  Brasennose Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
ie Elliott, William@........  B.a. Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
1 Kverest, Wm. Fred..... Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
ie, PO0G 5 OR, Devcescnceccsss nA. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 
Freeman, Robert......... sa. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
2. 3) Gordon, Hastings........ B.A. Trinity Camb. wT a trae Bev. of Vedk 
+4 Hayden, Fred. Wm...... u.a. Trinity Dublin } we lit. dim, _— 
a a : : »p. of York 
Hi y Hildner, Fred, Augustus (Literate) London 
Pity Hildyard, A.Grant®*,., m.a. Pembroke Camb, Peterborough 
‘3 Holthouse, Charles 8... pa. St. John’s Oxford Lincoln 
ti Hopkins, Frederick...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bath and Wells 
i Hughes, George Ord... m.a. Worcester Oxford Norwich 
Johnson, Stenning...... Merton Oxford Exeter 
Jones, Edward Rhys... n.a.  Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
Jones, Thomas........... B.A. Jesus Oxford Norwich 


Kitson, John F........... pa. Exeter Oxford Exeter 




















® Curacy of Tinwell, Rutland, t All Saints, Northampton. 
¢ St. Kilworth, Leicester, § Passenham, Northamptonshire. 
| Great Houghton. € Euston and Pullishall, Northampton. 

** St. Giles, Blaston, Leicester. 





Name. Degree. 


Knox, Robt. Augustus 
Liptropp, James......... 
Longdon, Robt. Knight 
Lowth, Alfred James... 
Maddock, Benjamin..... 


Mason, Jacob........ eases 


Morgan, George®....... 
Myddleton, Thomas..... 
Norris, John Eyle....... 


M.A, 
B.A, 
B.C. L. 
B.A, 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 


Pauli, Christian W. H. (Literate) 


Pickin, Wm. Francis... 


Powell, Georget......+. ; 
Powys, Hon. A. Leght 
Price, Thomas Charles$ 
Pryner, Geo, Rundle... 


Ray, George H.......604. 


Reeve, James Farr...... 
Rose, Josepb]j........... 
I: Tonsncatentaduntins 
Thorp, Robert4......... ° 
Toms, H. William...... 
Tucker, John K,......... 
Turner, Michael......... 
Tylee, Mortimer......... 
Walker, Charles Harry 
Watson, Wm. F. W.... 
Webb, Wm. Holloway. 
Wetherall, Augustus W. 
Wood, Henry Sotheby.. 


Andrew, Samuel......... 
Ainslie, Robert...... once 
Baber, Harry....ccccceces 
Bedford, Henry......... 
Bennett, J. Hamilton.. 
Bennett, J. W........00- . 
Boodle, Adolphus...... ee 


Britton, Thos. Hopkins 
Bruce, Horace L. K..... 
Burton, Richd. Portman 
Bushby, = sae 
Carthew, James.......... 
Chichester, R. Henry.. 
Close, Henry Charles... 
Coldridge, Theodore... 
Cooke, Francis 


eeteeeeaeree 


Coryton, Granville..... ; 
Davie, George John..... 
Drake, Thomas.......... . 


Eade, William 
Eller, George 


M.A. 


B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A- 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
8.C.L. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.As 
B.A. 
B.A 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 





* Exton, Rutland. 
t Stonesby, Leicester. 


|| Old Dalby, Leicester. 
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College. University. 
Trinity Dublin 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb, 
University Durham } 
Trinity Dublin 
Sidney Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford } 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Merton Oxford 
Catharine Hall Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb, 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb, 
Emmanuel Camb. 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Catharine Hall Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

Lincoln Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 

‘Trinity Camb. 

St. Peter’s Camb. 

Christ Church Oxford 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Caius Camb. 

Exeter Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
I-xeter Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 

kxeter Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Sydney Sussex Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
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Ordaining Bishop. 


Exeter 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 

Lincoln, by let. dim, from 
Abp. of York 

Peterborough 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

London 

Lincoln, by let, dim. from 
Bishop of Oxford 

Peterborough 

Peterborough 

Peterborough 

Exeter 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
Bishop of Lichfield 

Norwich 

Peterborough 

Norwich 

Peterborough 

Exeter 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


Peterborough 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Norwich 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Bath and Wells 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Exeter 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 
Peterborough 
Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 
Lincoln 

I-xeter 
Norwich 
Norwich 


t Cotesbatch, Leicester. 


- 


§ Sheepshed, Leicester. 


€ Carlton cum IIston, Leicester. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Name. Deg ree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Fountaine, Jobn......... 8.4. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Foy, Jobn.,.....sse000+. BAe Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Frey, Chris. Theophilus Church Missionary, Islington London 
Furneaux, Wm. D....... m.a, Exeter Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Gillmor, Clotworthy.... M.a. Trinity Dublin Bathand Wells — 
Glencross, James......... B.A. Balliol Oxford Exeter 
Goldney, George........ B.A. King’s Camb. Lincoln 
Gollmer, Chas. Andrew Church Missionary, Islington London 
Griffith, Edward,........ B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Gurdon, Edward......... M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Hay, Hon. Somerville.. Trinity Camb, Norwich 
Hill, Abrabam............ St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Hellyer, Thomas......... Bea. St. John’s Camb. London 
Hocken, Charles A...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Irley, Thomas William. sa, St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Kershaw, IT, Atherton.. 3.a.  Brasennose Oxford Peterborough 
Kemp, Augustus......... B.A. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Lamotte, M. Gallye..... m.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Exeter 
Langdale, George A.... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Maddison, Charles J..... s.c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Marsland, Wm. B....... pA. Clare Hall Camb. Exeter 
Mayhew, Thomas........ B.A. Queens’ Oxford Norwich 
Mence, Richard.......... pA, ‘Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
Mickleburgh, Jobn ..... p.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Exeter 
Milward, Henry ......... na. - Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Moody, James Leith... na. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Packard, Daniel......... na. Caius Camb, Norwich 
Parkinson, William...... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Peter, Lewis Morgan... 3u.a. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Pickering, Jas. Henry. p.a. Christ Church  Oxtord Abp. of Canterbury 
Preston, Thomas......... B.A, Exeter Oxford Norwich 
Pughe, Kenneth M...... Ba. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Rackham, J. Matthew.. St. Bee's, Cumb. Norwich 
Rackham, R. A.......... M.A. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Reynolds, Fras. C.P... ma. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Rhodes, Henry.......... Church Missionary, Islington London 
Southcombe, J. L. HH... n.a. All Soul’s Oxford Exeter 
Sweeting, Henry......... nea. University Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Tattersall, William ..... bea. Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Vaughan, Chas. John... m.a. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Wall, William ........... M.A. Jesus Camb. Exeter 
Wodsworth, J. George. .a. Pembroke Camb. Peterborough 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Peterborough particularly 
requests that the clergy of his diocese, who 
may be called upon to give testimonials for Holy 
Orders, will insert therein the clause introduced 
in the Form prescribed by “ Hodgson’s In- 
structions,” &c., fifth edition, that the sub- 
scribers have had opportunities of observing 
the conduct of the party on whose behalf they 
certify. The same rule is strictly applicable, 
where the testimonial requires his (rdship’s 
counter-signature, as aah inconvenience has 
been felt by its omission. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an ordi- 
nation at Ely, on Advent Sunday, the 28th of 
November next. Candidates for Holy Orders 
are desired to transmit the requisite papers 





(pre-paid) to his lordship’s secretary, Jobn 
Burder, Esq., 27, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, on or before the Ist of November 
next. Candidates for Deacons’ Orders (except 
on college titles) are to give immediate notice 
to the Bishop at the Palace, Ely, of their io- 
tention to offer themselves, unless they have 
already had communication with his lordship. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester purposes to 
hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 12th 
of December. Candidates for Deacons’ Orders 
are desired to make known to the Bishop, % 
soon as possible, their intention of offering 
themselves ; and all candidates must send their 
papers to Farnham Castle, not later than the 
Ist of November. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham will hold an 
ordination on Sunday, the 19th of Dec. next 
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The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold his 
next ordination at Hereford, on Sunday, De- 
cember the 19th. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold an 
ordination at Eccleshall, Statlordshire, on Sun- 
day, the 19th of December next. Candidates 
are desired to send the requisite papers to his 
lordship’s secretary, Edward Wyatt, Esq., 
Lichfield, on or before Saturday, the 20th of 
November next, after which day no applications 
can be received, 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold a ge- 
neral ordination in the cathedral church of 
Oxford, on the Sunday next before Christmas 
Day. 

Phe Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will 
be held in Lincoln Cathedral, on Sunday the 
1th December. Candidates must send their 
papers to his lordship, at Willingham House, 
near Market Rasen, before the 7th November, 
aiter which day none can be received. 

The Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
Ripon, Rochester, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
are expected to hold ordinations early in Ja- 
nuary, but the days have not yet been named. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Arnold, Rev. T., D.D., to be Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Oxford. 
Atkinson, Rev. Richard, to be Head Master of 
the Grammar School of Laughton, near 

Gainsborough. 

Barnard, Rev. H. W., to be Assistant Rural 
Dean within the Deanery of Carey. 

Barton, Rev. Mr, to the Incumbency of Tri- 
nity District Chapel, Portsea. 

Blackburne, Rev. Gilbert Robbard, to the 
V. of Long Ashton, Somerset, dio. Bath 
and Wells; pats. Sir John Smyth, Bart. and 
Col. Gore Langton, M.P. 

Bright, Rev. J. H., tothe P. C. of Adbaston, 
Statlordshire, dio. Lichfield, pat. Dean of 
Lichfield, 

Browne, Rev. H., to be Principal of the Chi- 
chester Diocesan Theological College. 

Brown, Rev. T., to be Principal Surrogate of 
the Chancellor for the Archdeaconry of 
Chichester. 

Calhoun, Rev. T. G., to the V. of Beeding, 
Sussex, dio. Chichester; pats. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Calthorp, Rev. H., Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield, to the Prebend of Longdon, near 
that city. 

Chandler, Rev. J. V., of Witley, to be Rural 
Dean of the South-Western Division of Stoke 
Deanery. 

Clark, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Hunslet, 
Yorkshire, dio. Ripon ; pat. Rev. Dr, Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds. 

Cooke, Rev. D., to be Minister of St. John 
the Evangelist, Goldenhill, Staffordshire, 
dio. Lichfield ; pat. Smith Child, Esq. 

Clayton, Rev. J., to the V. of Stratford-on- 
Avon, W arwickshire, dio, Wi reester ; pat. 
Countess of Plymouth. 
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Champnes, Rev. Edward Thos., B.A., to the 
V. of Upton, Bucks, dio. Lincoln ; pat., 
Lord Chancellor, vacant by the cession of 
the Rev. T. W. Champnes. 

Churton, Rev. Edw., M.A., of Christ Church, 
and R. of Crayke, Durham, to a Canonry in 
York Cathedral. 

Cooper, Rev. H. J., V. of Old Windsor, to be 
Incumbent of her Majesty’s Chapel, in 
Windsor Park, on the resignation of the 
Rev. J. S. Gosset. 

Corbett, Ven. and Rev. Dr., Archdeacon of 
York, to a Canonry in York Minster; pat. 
Archb shop of York. 

Ditcher, Rev. J., to tte V. of South Brent, 
Somersetshire, dio. Bath and Wells; pat. 
Archdeacon of Wells. 

Ellison, Rev. Noel J., toa Canonry in Wells 
Cathedral ; pat. Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Etty, Rev. Simeon James, M.A., to the V. of 
Wanborough, Wiltshire, dio. Sarum ; pat. 
D, and C. of Winchester; vacant by the 

cession of the Rev. W. Vaux. 

Fielding, Rev. A., Chaplain to Her Majesty’s 
Ship the * Illustrious. ”” 

Finley, Rev. John, M.A., V. of Studley, War- 
wickshire, to be one of the Chaplains to the 
Karl of Gainsborough. 

Forrest, Rev. M., to the V. of Urswick, Lan- 
cashire, dio. Chester; pat. the Landowners. 

Fowler, Rev. John K., C. of Ickleford-cum- 
Pirton, to the Donative of Little Wymond- 
ley, Herts, dio. Lincoln; pat. 8S. U. Heath- 
cote. 

George, Rev. C. Boughton St, to the C. of 
Chiswick, Middlesex, and also to the Chap- 
lainey of the Kensington Union. 

Gurdon, Rev. E., to the C. of Reymerston, 
Norfolk. 

Harvey, Rev. W. M., Incumbent of Little 
Mongeham, to bea Surrogate for the neigh- 
hourhood of Deal and Walmer, vacated by 
the resignation of the Rev. R. P. Backhouse. 

Hardinge, Rev. H., to the R. of Theberton, 
Suffolk, dio. Norwich; pat. the Queen. 

Hutchinson, Rev. T., to the P. C. of Kimhol- 
ton, near Middleton-on-the-Hill, Hereford- 
shire, dio. llereford ; pat. Bishop of Hereford, 

Hudson, Rev. Edward G., to be Dean of 
Armagh. 

Hutton, Rev. H. F., B.A.,to the R.of morgen § 
ton, Lincolnshire, dio. Lincoln, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. F. Gildart, on his own 
petition as Patron under the will of the said 
Frederick Gildart. 

Jefferey, Rev. F., to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Viset. Molesworth. 

Jones, Rev. J., tothe V. of Nevern, Pembroke- 
shire, dio. St. David's ; pat. Lord Chancellor. 

Lee, Rev. W., to the V. of Stanton-upon- 
Arrow, Herefordshire, dio. Hereford; pat. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lendon, Rev, W. Seyer, to the R. of Newton 
Bromswold, Northamptonshire, dio. Peter- 
borough ; pat. All Souls’ College Oxford. 

Longworth, Rev. Thos. James, M.A., to the 
V. of Bromfield, Salop, dio. Hereford ; pat. 
Hon. Robert Clive. 
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466 ECCLESIASTICAL 


Mant, Rev. Frederick Woods, to be a Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, 

Meulen, Rev. F. Van Der, to the United R. of 
Bow and Broad Nymet, Devon, dio. Exeter; 
pat. Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. 

Morgan, Rev. Olmius E., B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Countess of Carhampton. 

Mount, Rev. C. Milman, to be Rural Dean of 
the Deanery of Bath. 

Morris, Rev. G., to the C. of Morvah. 

Murray, Hev. G., to the R. of Freston, 
Suffolk, dio. Norwich ; pat. Rev. J. T. Bond. 

Norman, Rev. Ed., M.A., late C. of Kings- 
court, to the Curacy of Abbeyfeale, in the 
Diocese of Limerick. 

Norman, Rev. J., to the V. of Slonesby, Lei- 
cestershire, dio, Peterborough ; pat. Richd. 
Norman, Esq. 

Osborne, Hon. and Rev. S.G., to the V. of 
Bryanston-cum- Weston, Dorset ; pat. Lord 
Portman. 

Owen, Rev. G. Welsh, to the R. of Calverleigh, 
Devon, dio. Exeter; pat. Lord Chancellor. 
Paget, Rev. E. J., to the Ro of Swithland, 
Leicestershire, dio. Peterborough ; pat. the 

Queen. 

Pitman, Rev. Thos., V. of Eastbourne, to be 
Prebendary of Wisborough, in the Cathedral 
of Chichester. 

Pitman, Rev. T., to a Prebendal Stall in Chi- 
chester Cathedral. 

Pole, Rev. R., to be Assistant Rural Dean 
within the Deanery of Ilchester. 

Portman, Rev. F. B., to a Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Wells; pat. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

Price, Rev. J., to the R. of Pitchcott, Bucks, 
dio. Lincoln ; pats. Representatives of T. 
Saunders, Esq. 

Proctor, Rev. G., to be C. of Attleborough 
Norfolk. 
Rendell, Rev. E., to the V. of Bampton, 
Devon, dio. Exeter; pat. T. L. C. Ren- 

dell, Esq. 

Roberts, Rev. E., to be Chaplain to the Rt. 
Hon, Lord de Manley. 

Robinson, Rev. J., to the R. of Alresford, 
L-ssex, dio. London ; pats. Brasennose Col., 
Oxford. 

Sabben, Rev. J., to the R. of St. Dennis with 
Naburn, York, dio. York; pat. Lord 
Chancellor. 

Sandford, Rev. John, V. of Dunchurch, to a 
Canonry in Worcester Cathedral. 

Satchwill, Rev. Sam., to the R. of Covenham, 
St. Mary, Lincolnshire, dio. Lincoln ; pat. 
the Queen. 

Seale, Rev. E. T., to the R. of Morleigh, 
Devon, dio. Exeter ; pat. Sir J. Seale. 

Short, Rev. Francis, of Ennis, to the R. of 
Corkheg, dio. Cloyne. 

Slack, Rev. T., to the R. of Little Leighs, 
Essex, dio. London; pat. Sir Simeon 
Stewart, Kart. 

Smith, Rev. R., to the R. of Astwick with 
Arlsey V., Bedfordshire, dio. Ely; pat. Miss 
Dove. ; 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Socket, Rev. F. P., M.A., to the Curacy of 
Oldswinford. 

Somerville, Rev. P., Chaplain to H.M.S. the 
“ Warspite.” 

Stock, Rev. J., to the V. of Finchingfield, 
Essex, dio. London ; pat. John Stock, Esq. 

Stainforth, Rev. R., late C. to the V. of Pon- 
tefract, Yorkshire, dio. York ; pat. Lord 
Chancellor. 

Strong, Rev. E., to the R. of Clyst St. Mary, 
Devon, dio. Fxeter ; pat. Rev. T. Strong. 
Sugden, Rev. Frank, to be C, of Benhall, 

Suffolk. 

Tarbutt, Rev. A. C., M.A., Fell. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, to be C. of St. Mary's, 
Reading. 

Thornton, Rev. J., to the Chaplaincy of the 
Northampton County General Infirmary. 
Tooke, Rev. A., to the V. of Morden, Dor- 
setshire, dio. Sarum; pats. Mr. and Mrs. 

Drax. 

Tookey, Rev. Chas., to the V. of Upton 
Snodsury, Worcestershire, dio. Worster. 
Vaughan, Rev. C. J., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the V. of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Leicester, dio. Lincoln; pat. Lord 

Chancellor. 

Venables, Rev. J. G., to the C. of Upton 
Scudamore. 

Wilcocks, Rev. Edwd. J., B.A., late of Lin- 
coln College, Oxon, to be the Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Berkhamp- 
stead, 

Wood, Rev. C. F. B., to the V. of Barnwood, 
Gioucestershire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol; 
pats. Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bunting, Rev. J., late C. of Yelden, Beds. 

Burrowes, the Very Rev. Dr. Dean of Cork. 

Carpenter, Rev. Jonathan Philipps, Justice of 
Peace for the county of Devon. 

Cleathing, Rev. J., V. of Thorpe-Arnold, 
w. Breteingby C., Leicestershire, dio. Peter- 
borough ; pat. Duke of Rutland. 

Duddell, Rev. John, M.A., R. of St. Mun- 
chin’s, Limerick. 

Ffarington, Rev. R., D.D., R. of St. George’s 
in the East, London, dio. London; pat. 
Brasennose College, Oxford. 

Forster, Rev. R., P.C. of Hunslet, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, dio. Ripon; pat. V. of Leeds, 

Forsayeth, Rev. Rich., R. of Kilfithmore, dio. 
Cashel. 

Hayes, Rev. Philip, Guernsey. 

Jackson, the Very Rev. J. E., Dean of Ar- 
magh. 

Jones, Rev. W. L., R. of Llan-Deinolen and 
Llanegan, Carnarvon, dio. Bangor; pat 
Lord Chancellor; and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Uxbridge. 

Long, Rev. John, P.C. of Winster near Kendal, 
dio. Chester ; pat. V. of Kendal. 

Marshall, Rev. T. H., V. of Pontefract, York- 
| shire, dio. York ; pat. Duchy of Lancaster. 
| Nettleship, Rev. W., R. of Churchill, Worces- 

tershire, dio. Worcester ; pat. Lord Lyttleton; 
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and R. of Irby-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
dio. Lincoln; pats. Lord Yarborough and 
W. Haigh, Esq. 

Otter, Rev. E. B., Chaplain of Bellary, at 
Hurryhur. 

Oliver, Rev. R. J., Chaplain of Her Majesty's 
Ship “* Rodney.” 

Piddock, Rev. John, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Pinder, Rev. W., at the Rectory of St. George's 
Barbadoes. 

Pitts, Rev. J., late C. of Street, Somerset. 

Preston, Rev. Geo., V. of Christ’s Church, 
Newgate-street, and Usher and Under- 
Master of Westminster School. 

Robertson, Rev. Love, Vicar of Bridstow, 
Sellack, and King’s Capel, Herefordshire, 
dio. Hereford; pat, Bishop of Hereford ; 
and a Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, 

Skinner, Rev. John, of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, at Forfar. 

Sturgeon, Rev. W., Assistant Curate of St. 
George’s, Leeds. 

Westerman, Rev. J.,V. of Finchingfield, Essex, 
dio. London ; pat. John Stock, Esq. 

White, Rev. John, V.~ of Exminster, Devon, 
dio. Exeter; pats. Governors of Crediton 
Church Corp. Trust. 

Wilson, Rev. p V. of Mitton, Yorkshire, 
dio. Ripon; pat. T. Aspinall, Esq. 

Wynne, Rev. J. Welchman, (. of Plaxtol, near 
Seven-Oaks, Kent. 


CANADIAN. 

LIST OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTA. 
BLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
THE DIOCESE OF TORONTO. 

Lord Bishop of Toronto. 
The Hon. and Right Rev. Jonn Srracnan, D.D., 
LL.D. 

Archdeacon of York — The same. 
Archdeacon of Kingston—Vencrable George 
O'’Kill Stuart, LL.D. 

Examining and Domestic Chaplain and Secretary 
tothe Lord Bishop, 

The Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.A. 


PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 
HOME DISTRICT. 


Pe | Hon. and Right Rev. Jolin Strachan, D.D., 


0 


LL.D., Rector. 
Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.A., Assistant Minister, 
and Officiating Chaplain to the Forces. 
Rev. Henry Scadding, M.A., Assistant in 
| the Parish, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop. 


Etobicoke—Rev. Thomas Phillips, D.D., Rector. 

Toronto Township— Kev. James Magrath, M.A., 
Rector. 

Logansville—Rev. George Maynard, M.A. 

Yonge Street—Rev. T. H. M. Bartlett, B.A. 
Thornhill— Rev. Geo. Mortimer, M.A., Rector; 
Rev. Adam Townley, Assistant Minister. 
Markham and Vaughan—Rev. V. P. Mayerhoffer, 

_ M.A., Rector. 

Newmarket— Rev. Robert J. C. Taylor, M.A. 

Brock— Rev. C. Oliver Wiggins, M.A. 

Tecumseth and West Gwillimbury— Rev. F. L. 
Osler, B.A. 

Georgina—Rev. John Gibson. 

Orillia—Rev. John Mc Intyre. 

Penelanguishene— Rev. G. Hallen, B.A. 

‘Scarboro’—Rev. W. H. Norris. 


City of Toron 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GORE DISTRICT. 


Hamilton—Rev. J.G. Geddes. 
Barton—Rev. John Flanagan. 
Ancaster and Dundas — Rev. W. Mc Murray, 
Rector. 
Guelph— Rev. Arthur Palmer, A.B., Rector. 
Brantford—Rev. J. C. Usher. 
Wellington Square—Rev. Thomas Greene, A.B. 
Trafalgar—Rev. George Graham. 
Paris— Rev. William Morse. 
Galt—Rev. Michael Boomer, A.B. 
Missionaries to the Six Nation Indians on the 
Grand River. 
Rev. Abraham Nelles, and Rev. Adam Elliot. 


NIAGARA DISTRICT. 
Niagara—Rev. Thomas Creen, Rector, Officiat- 
ing Chaplain to the Forces. 
Grimsby—Rev. George R. F. Grout, Rector. 
Chippewa, Stamford, and Queenston—Rev. W. 
Leeming, Rector; Rev. F. W. Miller, Offi- 
ciating Chaplain to the Forces. 
Thorold— Rev. Thomas Brock Fuller, Rector. 
Fort Erie—Rev. John Anderson, Rector. 
St. Catherines— Rev. A. Fuller Atkinson, Rector. 
Louth—Rev. G. M. Armstrong. 
North of the Grand River and Dunnville—RKev. 
C. B. Gribble, 
Settlements on the Grand River—Rev. B. C. Hill, 
M.A. 
TALBOT DISTRICT. 
Simcoe — Rev. Francis Evans, Rector; Rev. 
George Salmon. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 
London—Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, A.M., Rector, 
Officiating Chaplain to the Forces, 
St. Thomas—Rev. Mark Burnham, B.A., Rector. 
Adelaide—Rev. D. E. Blake, A.B., Rector. 
Oxrford—Rey. J. Rothwell, A.B. 
Caradoc— Rev. Richard Flood, A.M., Rector. 
VW vodstock — Rey. William Bettridge, B.D., 
Rector. 
Goderich—Rev. R. F. Campbell, M.A. 
Devonshire Settlement—Rev. H.C. Cooper, B.A, 
Travelling Missionary—Rev. George Petrie. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Sandwich— Rev. T. Earle Welby. 
Amherstburg— Rev. F. Mack, Rector, Officiating 

Chaplain to the Forces. 
Calchester—Rev. F. Gore Elliot. 
Chatham—Rev. W. H. Hobson. 
Warwick—Rev. Arthur Mortimer. 
Sarnia—Rev. Alexander Pyne, A.B. 
Walpole Island— Rev. James Coleman, 


NEWCASTLE DISTRICT. 

Cobourg—Rev. A. N. Bethune, Rector, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop. 

Port Hope—Rev. Jonathan Shortt. 
Peterboro’—Rev. C. T. Wade, M.A., Rector. 
Rev. J. Thompson, Superannuated. 
Rev. Samuel Armour, Rector. 
Clarke and Darlington— Rev. T. Smith Kennedy. 
KE mily—Rev. G. C, Street. 
Fenelon Falis—Rev. Thomas Fidler, 


VICTORIA DISTRICT. 
Belleville—Rev. John Grier, M. A. Rector. 


PRINCE EDWARD DISTRICT. 
Picton—Rev. William Macaulay, Rector. 
Carrying Place—Rev. R. Vashon Rogers. 


Cavan— 


MIDLAND DISTRICT. 

Venerable George O’Kill Stuart, LL.D., 
Rector. 
Rev. R. D. Cartwright, M.A., Assistant 
! Minister, Officiating Chaplain to the 

Forces, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 
Rev. W. M. Herchmer, M.A., Chaplain to 
\ the Penitentiary. 
Bauth—Rev. W. ¥. 8S. Harper, Rector. 
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Adolphustown—Rev. Job Deacon, Rector. 
Mohawk and Napance— Rev. Saltern Givins. 
Amieerst Island 


Rev. W. Agar, Adamson, A.B., 
Chaplain to the Hon. the Legislative Council. 


JOUNSTOWN DISTRICT. 


Brockrille—Rev Edward Denroche, A.B. 
Lamb's ’ond— Rev. W. Ganning, A.M. 
Prescott— Rev. Robert Blakey, Rector. 
Aemptville— Rev, llenry Patton, Rector. 


BATHURST DISTRICT, 


Perth— Rev. Michael Harris, A.M., Rector. 
Bytown — Rev. 8. 8S. Strong. 

Richmond— Rev. John Flood. 

Carleton Place—Rey. E. J. Boswell. 
Franktown—Rev. J. Padfield. 

March— Rev. John Johnston. 

Pakenham and Fitzroy —Rev. Hannibal Mulkius. 
Travelling Missionary— Rev. Ebenezer Morris. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 
Cornwall — Rev. Alcxander Williams, M.A 
Rector. 
Williamsburg—Rev. J G. Beek Lindsay, Rector. 
Osnabruck— Rev. Romaine Rolph. 


Manatoualin Islands— Rev. C.C. Brough, A.B. 
Saut de Ste. Marie— Rev. F. A. O'Mara, A.B, 
Total number of Clergy in the Diocese of 
NA: §: 0) aria: 6 ae 28 ey eS 9) 
Total number of Clergy in the Diocese of 
Quebec ik «ee @ 6 oe Se 60 
151 
Deduct the Rev. J. Thompson, superan- 
nuated, and Rev. S. 8. Strong, officiating 
im both DimceseS. 2. + 6 +e + ww 2 


Total number of officiating Clergy in 
Ck a es CRS ES ee... 6 6TED 





UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


POLLED OOOO OE LOOTED 


REMAINING TERM IN 1841. 





OXFORD. 
Term. Begins. Ends. 
Michaclas... | RR. cosine SF OO. ssiuve O 
CAMBRIDGE... 
Term, Begins. | Divides. Ends. 
Michaelmas | Oct....10] Nov....12 | Dec...16 
ee 2 ee 


OXFORD. 
August 28. 

At an election held on Tuesday last, at 
Queen’s College, James Merrick was chosen 
and admitted a Fellow of that Society, on the 
Michael Foundation ; and Henry B. Barry was 
elected to a Scholarship on the same foundation 
of that college. 

September 4. 

The following members of this university 
have been appointed Prebends of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells:— The Rev. Fitzhardinge 
Herkeley Portman, Fellow of All Souls’ Coll. ; 
the Rev. Noel Thomas Ellison, late Fellow of 
Balliol College. 

September 25. 

On Saturday list, Mr. Sidney George Sel- 
wyn was admitted an Actual Fellow of New 
College. 

-— —— ae 


CAMBRIDGE, 
September 11. 

A. J. E. Cockburn, Esq., LL. B., Fellow of 
lrinity-hall, in this university, was appointed 
Queen's Counsel by the late Lord Chancellor, 
a few days previous to his lordship's resignation, 

September 18. 
The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was re-elected the re- 
presentative of this university in Parliament, 


on Wednesday morniog last, without opposi- 
thot 


A Grace having passed the Senate to the fol- 
lowing effeet—“ That those to whom the Sun- 
day afternoon turns at St. Mary's and the turns 
for Christmas day and Good Friday are as- 
signed, shall, from the beginning of November, 
1841 to the end of May, 1842, provide no other 
substitute than such as are appointed in con- 
formity with that Grace: the following per- 
sons have been elected, each for the month to 
which his name is affixed :— 

1841, October....The Hulsean Lecturer. 
November... The Rev. E. H. Browne, Em. 
December ..'‘The Rev. H. Philpott, Cath. 

1842, January ..The Rev. E.Mortlock, Christ's 
February .. The Ven.Archden.Hoare, Joh. 
March...... The Ld. Bp. of Winchester, Tr. 
April .... The Hulsean Lecturer. 

May ...... The Rev.William Selwyn, Joh. 
September 25. 

Hyacinth Kirwan, Esq., Scholar of King’s 
College, in this university, was yesterday ad- 
mitted Fellow of that society, 


Damp Cuurcues.—The Cambridge Cam- 
den Society has published some useful hints to 
churchwardens in country parishes, on their 
duties in properly maintaining the fabrics com- 
mitted to their charge. In reference to damp 
churches, the author says :—‘t The great cause 
of almost all the ruin and unhealthiness that 
are found in our parish churches may be told in 
one word—damp. And, as matters commouly 
stand, how can it be otherwise? In the first 
place, there is a mass of putrid matter kept al- 
ways rotting in the churchyard ; this is mostly 
heaped up to some height against the walls; 
the mound so raised, every week becomes 
higher by sweepings from the church, pieces 
of old matting, and all the odds and ends that 
the clerk carries out on the Monday morning ; 
and on this pile, damp and decaying ot itself, 
the eaves of the roof are every now and then 
discharging fresh water, and the sun can shine 
but little upon it. Our forefathers made their 
foundations very strong ; but it is not in stoue 











and cement to stand for ever against wet ; and, 
above all, wet earth. It follows, of course, 
that the outside walls crumble away by de- 
grees, and in the inside long tracks of green 
slime shew themselves one after another. If 
they make any one’s seat uncomfortable, and it 
is agreed to get rid of them, there are two ways 
used for this purpose, The one is to board 
over the piece of wall so diseased : and thus the 
wall, being now shut out from the drying of 
the air, cracks all the quicker. The other is 
to whitewash the place ; and when the mould 
comes again, to whitewash it again, and so on; 
unless sometimes, by way of change, lamp 
black is used instead, But you may try these 
plans for ever without getting rid of the enemy 
you want to destroy. Your plan must be 
rather more troublesome, but it will be both 
sure and speedy. You must begin by clearing 
away all the earth from the walls of the 
church, about three or four feet broad. If, 
unhappily, any graves have been made close 
to the wall, they must be moved further 
back. This advice may seem at first hard- 
hearted ; but it is not so. To leave them 
where they are is cruelty to the living; and 
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you will not, I think, suspect me of wanton! 
disturbing the remains of the dead. You will 
next have to make a guiter of drain tiles all 
round the building, and carry it off at a slope 
from the churchyard. I need not remind you 
that, unless your eave-drains and water-spouts 
are good, and so contrived that all their water 
may run into the drain tiles, your pains will 
have been altogether in vain. When you have 
done this, however green the inside walls may 
have been, in a fortmght or so you will most 
likely find that they have become dry; but, if 
at the end of that time they should not be so, 
you may hasten the business by mixing equal 
quantities of water and sulphuric acid, or 
(which you will get still cheaper at any che- 
imist’s ) corrosive sublimate and water, aabiaans 
ping the wall lightly with the mixture. You 
will find the following plan also very useful in 
making the church drier. The door should be 
left open during the whole day, and that in all 
weathers ; that no mishief may arise from this, 
a lattice-door should be put up, which may be 
kept locked ; and this lattice-door should ex- 
actly fit the whole opening, to hinder birds from 
getting in.” 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


wren rrr rere 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—-The Lady of 
Absolom, Rev. C. S., Parsonage, Tilstone, 


Cheshire. 

Allen, Rev. H., v. of St. Mary-le-Wigford, 
Lincoln. 

Allies, Rev. T. W., Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, 


Atthill, Rev. W., Middleham. 

Bennett, Rev. H., Rectory, Sparkford. 

Blathwayt, Rev. C., r. of Langridge. 

Burton, Rev. R. L., M.A. of Ford, near 
Shrewsbury. 

Caffin, Rev. G. B., v. of Brimpton, Berks. 

Edwards, Rev. Z. J., Clipstable, Somerset- 
shire. 

Escott, Rev. W. S., Great Rissington. 

Giffard, Rev. J. T., Rectory, Long Ditton. 

Girardol, Rev. W. L., Godshill, Isle of Wight. 

Hamer, Rev. H., Pointington Rectory, So- 
merset, 

Hebert, Rev. C., Grove, Clapham. 

Henning, Rev. E. N., c. of Long Sutton, 
Somersetshire. 

Houblon, Rey. T. A., r. of Peasemore, Berks, 
(stillborn. ) 

rs ike, Rev. W. H., r. of Meshaw, Devon- 
Siire. 

—- Rev. B. E., v. of Great Bardfield, 
JSsexX, 

Lee, Rev. C., of Reading. 

Lightfoot, Rev. J. P., Wooton Reetory, 
Northamptonshire. 

Mahon, Rev. G. W., Fort St. George, Madras. 

Maskell, Rev. W.., Syduey-place, Bath. 


Morton, Rev. J. B. D., v. of Holbeach. 

Osborn, Rev. W. C., Bathford. 

Palmer, Rev. J., p. c. of Claines, Worcester- 
shire. 

Plumtre, Rev. H. W., r. of Eastwood, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Pulleine, Rev. B,, Spennithorne, Yorkshire. 

Rudd, Rev. J. H. A., Futteghur, Kast lndies. 


Sandys, Rev. W., M.A., v. of Beverley, 


Yorkshire. 


| Shrapnel, Rev. H., East Walls, Chichester, 


Sneyd, Rev. J., Basford Hall, near Leek. 
Stafford, Rev. J. H., Liverpool. 


Stanley, Rev.G. S., More Chritchbell, Dorset. 
Swainson, Rev. W., Ecton Rectory, North - 


Thornton, Rey. S., v. of Wendover. 


| 

amptonshire. 

: aie 
Vachell, Rev. H., Littleston, Suffolk. 


Wallis, Rev. A. W., Bishop’s College, Bengal. 
Walsh, Rev. H. G., Minster of St. John’s, 


Clifton. 
Wilkinson, Rev. A., Downshire Parsonage. 


Or Davautrers—The Lady of 


| Atwood, Rev. T. G. P., r. of Frorfield, Wilts. 
| Bramston, Rev. J., M.A., v. of Witham, Essex. 


Brown, Rev. J., Pitville Lawn, Cheltenham. 


Chard, 
Byng, Rev. J., v. of Langford, Bedfordshire. 
Byron, Rev. J., Crescent, Cheltenham. 
Digby, Rev. K. H.,r. of Tittleshall, Norfolk. 


tershire. 


London. 


Bussell, Rev. W. J., M.A., Grammar School, 


Gilby, Rev. F. D., v. of Eckington, Worces- 


Hall, Rev. W. J., Amen Court, St. Paul's, 
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Harvey, Rev. R., Rectory, Hornsey. 

Heberden, Rev. W., v. of Broadhambury, 
Devon. 

Hewlett, Rev. A., M.A., Incumbent of Astley, 
near Manchester. 

Jarrett, Rev. R., Batsford, Gloucestershire, 

Julius, Rev. H. R., Farnham, 

Lloyds, Rev. J., srenaeeny- 

Mayjendie, Rev. HL. L., Vicarage, Gt. Dunmow. 

Maude, Rev. J. P., Swainswick, near Bath, 

Mayson, Rev. M., ii lton. 

M‘Caul, Rev. Dr. ., Principal of U. C. College. 

M'‘ Kensie, Rev. B., Minister of St. James’s, 
Holloway. 

Molyneux, Rev. B. Quatt, Jarvis, Salop. 

Philpott, Rev. J., Rectory, Hinxhill, Kent. 

Radcliffe, Rev. W. C., Close, Salisbury. 

Raymond, Rev. 8., r. of Swindon. 

Robinson, Ven. Archdeacon, 14, Euston-sq. 

Salisbury, Right Rev. the Lord ‘Bishop of, 

Sbrubb, Rev. C., Vicar’s-hill, Hants. 

Smith, Rev. E., Ashley Rectory. 

Smith, Rev. H. J., Parsonage, Bickenshaw. 

Tookey, Rev. C., v. of Upton, Snodsbury, 
W orceste rshire. 

Topping, Rev. G 
land. 

Trenchard, Rev. J. A., Stanton House, Wilts. 

Tyacke, Rev. R., v. of Padstow, Cornwall. 

Tyler, Rev. G. D. A., of W rithlington. 

Webster, Rev.E.B., Swantoa Novers, Norfolk. 

Wingfield, Rev. J., ’Geshill Ree tory, Ireland. 

Woodward, Rev. J. H., p. c. of St. James's, 
Bristol. 


js, p.c. of Hayton, Cumber- 
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MARRIAGES. 


Abbotts, Rev. C., r. of Croagh, Limerick, to 
Anna, e.d. of I. FP. Napper, Esq., of Laker’s 
Lodge, Wisborough Green. 

Arthur, Rev. G. F., v. of Tamerton Folio‘t. 
near ‘Plymouth, to Elizabeth Julia, e. d. of 
W. Walters, Esq., of the former place. 

Barrow, Rev. R. H., r. of Trinity, in the Is- 
land of St. Christopher, to Fanny Gordon 
Williams, d. of Henry Trew, Esq., Collector 
of Her Majesty’s Customs at Jamaica. 

Bernard, Rev. T. D., v. of Great Baddow, 
Essex, to Caroline, d. of B. Linthorne, Esq., 
of High Hall, Dorset. 

Boissier, Rev. G. R., of Oakfield, Kent, to 
Maria, d. of the late R. Allnutt, Esq., of 
South Park, . the same county. 

Bramhall, Rev. J., to Clara Elizabeth, e. d. of 
Cc. p Gitebioe " Eaq. , of Sunbury. 

—— Rev. J. W., M.A,, to Harriot Clare, 
y.d. ‘of H. Skelding, Esq., of Bridgnorth. 
ieee Rev. G. E., M.A., 
second d, of yr Rev. J. Arkwright, of 

Mark Hall, Essex. 

Burrowes, Rev. T. R. F. F., to Amelia, fourth 
d. of J. Wintle, Esq., of Lansdown Crescent, 
Bath. 

Cain, Rev. T., Chaplain of Baldwin, Isle of 
Man, to Miss Creer, Awhallen. 

Clarke, Rev. T., of East Bergholt, Suffolk, to 
Louisa, e. d. of Licut.-Col. Lane, of Wood- 
lands, Guernsey. 


Codrington, Rev. R. C., of Haygrove Cottage, 


to Anne Mary, | 
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MARRIAGES. 


near Bridgewater, to Emily, fourth d. of 
C. Hamilton, Esq., of Ilminster. 

Curteis, Rev. C. T., B. A., to Henrietta, second 
d. of the late H. Buckley, Esq., of River- 
hill, Seven Oaks. 

Davies, Rev. D., Incumbent of Yspytty Cen. 
fyn, and Officiating Minister of Hato 
Church, Cardiganshire, to Mary, e. d. of the 
late Mr. John Glover, of Bath. 

Davies, Rev. J. C., of Llanferres, Denbighshire, 
to Anne Catherine, d. of the late J. Jotinson, 
Esq., Whitfield House, Kirkby, Lancashire. 

—. Rev. R., to Mary Anne, e. d. of the 
late John Chapman, Esq , of Craggs House, 
near Gainsborough, Yorkshire. 

Gibbon, Rev. E. BR »p.c.of St. Mary’s, Laun- 
ceston, to Miss Mary Kingdom Frost, of the 
same place. 

Gould, Rev. J. N., to Katherine Emma, second 
d. of Lieut.-Col. Grant, of Hayes Park, 
Middlesex. 

Harrison, Rev. J., to Louisa Orby Sloper, d. 
of the late R. Orby Sloper, Esq., of West 
Woodhay, Berks. 

Harrison, Rev. R. J., to Elizabeth, second d, of 
the Rev. D. Mytton, r. of Llandyssil, Mont- 
goineryshire. 

Haughton, Rev. W., to Catherine, y. d. of the 
late W. Gunn, r. of Sioley and Gorleston, 
Norfolk. 

— Rev. . , M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, cll : Ane, e. d. of the late 
W. Field, E te ., of Henley-in- Arden. 

Hollis, Rev. S., of Gibson-square, Isling- 
ton, to — d. of G. Duplex, Esq., of Ha- 
milton Place, New Road. 

Hornby, Rev. E. J. G., to Elizabeth, only d. 
of H. Roughsedge, Esq., of Foxghyll, Am- 
bleside. 

Hughes, Rev. S. R., p. c. of Bodewryd, An- 
glesea, to Jane Anne, e. d. of the Rev. T. 
Moulsdale, v. of Llanfair-Caer- Eincon, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Irving, Rev. J. W., to Mary Anne, e. d. of 
the late Mr. Allbutt, of Meriden, Warwick. 

Lawrell, Rev. J., of Hampreston, to Harriet, 
second d. of E. W. Blunt, Esq., of Kemp- 
shott Park, — ints. 

r. of Morton, Derbyshire, to 
Jane, y.d, of Mr. John Smith, of C ambridyge. 

Maitland, Rev. P. T., of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, to Sarah,e.d. of T. H. Hasluck, 
Esq., of EE 

Norman, Rev. R., of Northwold Ree- 
tory, tata Nestolk, to Caroline Amelia, 
e.d. of J. Angerstein, Esq., of the Wood- 
lands, Blackheath. 

Penson, Rev. J. P., v. of Clanfield, to Cathe- 
rine y. d. of the late R. Samler, Esq., of 
East Hill, W — orth, Surrey. 

Prior, Rev. G. , Her Britannic Majesty's 
Resident Chaplain at Lisbon, to Mary, third 
d. of T. Josling, Esq., of the same pli we. 

Rhodes, Rev. H., Missionary to Western 
Africa, to Jane, e. d. of the late Rev. J. 
Hatfield, v. hog Atwicke. 

Ridley, Rev. W. H.. r. of Hambleton, Bucks, 
to Sophia, icone second d. of the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 
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Sampson, Rev. T., r. of Eakring, Notting- 
hamehire, to Eliza Frances, d. of the late W. 
Huthwaite, Esq. 

Seadding, Rev. it, M.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, one of the Classical Masters 
of Upper Canada, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Toronto, to Harriet Eu- | 
genia, e. d. of J. S. Baldwin, Esq., of To- | 
tonto. | 

Shipton, Rev. Dr., v. of Otherg, to Mary, | 
daughter and heiress of the late S. Simmons, | 
Esq., of Newlands, in the county of Glou- | 
cester. 

Shirley, Rev. A. G.S.,v. of Stinsford, Dorset, | 

to Georgiana Emily, second d. of the Rev. | 

W. Cookson. | 
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Strickland, Rev. J.. A.M., to Emma, y. d. of 
E. E. Vidal, Esq., R.N. 

Tinling, Rev. E. D., M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Catherine Maria, d. of 
C. A. Elton, Esq. 

Vernon, Rev. B. J., of beam f Kent, to 
Harriette Anne Mason, only d. of the late H. 
Hirst, Esq. 

Webb, Rev. R. H., M.A., of Essendon, Herts, 
to Anne, d. of the late Alexander Ford, Esq., 
of Bristol. 

Williams, Rev. J., v. of Spelsbury, to Jane, 
relict of A. Paterson, Esq. 

Wood, Rev. T., B.A., Chaplain on the Bengal 
Establishment, to Georgiana Elizabeth, y. d. 
of F. Harrison, Esq. 





KVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Testimontats of respect have been re- 
cently presented to the following clergy- 
men i— 

Rev. A. N. Bethune, Rector of St. 
Peter's Coburg, Upper Canada, by his pa- 
rishioners, with an elegant massive silver 
sulver, and a tea and coffee service, value 
100. 

Rev. A. H. Bridges, on his retiring from 
the Curacy of the parish of Beddington, 
Surrey, a silver tea and coffee service. 

Rev, J. Burt, late Minister of Harbour 
Grace, Newfoundland. 

Rev. R.C. Elrington, D.D., an address 
accompanied by a piece of plate value of 
2001, by the clergy and others of Ferns, on 
his leaving the diocese. 

Rev. J. Godfrey, Curate of Stoke, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

Rev. C. L. Guyon, late Curate of Lup- 
pitt, Devon. 

Rev. G. W. Langmead, Garrison Chap- 
lain, Plymouth, on his resignation of the 
Curacy of the parishes of Townstall, and 
St. Saviour, Dartmouth, a valuable piece 
of plate, 

_ Rev. F. Lee, late Curate of Thame, 

lowersey, and Sydenham, Oxfordshire, a 
silver tea service. 

Rev. Edw. Marshall, Curate of Rusking- 
ton, Lincolnshire, by the Lady of Richard 
Bradley, Esq., of North Hills near Slea- 
ford, with a handsome pulpit cushion and 
reading-desk cloth. 

_ Rev. Robert Martindale, Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel of Heaton Norris, Stock- 
port, a purse containing nearly 401. 

Rev. H. B. Mason, by the congregation 
of Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, Warwick- 
Shire, books value 50/. 

Rev. John Meridyth, M.A., on his re- 
tiring from the Curacy of Bradford, a silver 
salver, and a purse containing 100 sove- 
reigns, 


Rev. S. H. Parker, Assistant Minister 
of Stratford-on Avon, by the inhabitants, 
as a mark of their grateful acknowledgment 
of his kindness in performing Divine Ser- 
vice at the Episcopal Chapel during the 
repairs of the parish church, a purse, con- 
taining 30 guineas. 

Rev. G. P. Simpson, Curate of East 
Brent, Somerset, by his late parishioners 
at Chidcock, near Bridport, a sugar basin, 
cream ewer and spoons. 

Rev. T. Whitfield, M.A., Rector of 
Puddlestone, by his late parishioners of 
Bockleton and Leysters, witha bible hand- 
somely bound in Morocco. 


BERKSHIRE. : 

The committee appointed at the meeting 
of the inhabitants of Windsor, held a few 
weeks ago, have determined to present to 
the Rev. J. A. Selwyn, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, the recently-elected Bishop 
of New Zealand, a magnificent service of 
communion plate for his cathedral in that 
colony. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


A church-rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound was 
carried at a vestry meeting of St. Mary the 
Great, Cambridge, on the 19th ult., by a 
majority of twenty-three to sixteen, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Ata meeting convened at Northtawton, 
on Thursday the 26th ult., by the ehurch- 
wardens, in obedience to a monition from 
the Archidiaconal Court at Barnstable, a 
church-rate for defraying the necessary 
repairs and expenses of the current year 
was proposed and carried. The example 
of this large and influential parish will, 
without doubt, have its effect in other 
places, where either a mistaken opinion of 
the law relating to church-rates has pre- 
vailed, or doubts have been entertained of 
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the power of the Ecclesiastical Court to 
enforce them. 

The Farl of Devon laid the foundation- 
stone of a new church at Salcombe re- 
cently, in the presence of Lord and Lady 
Courtnay ; Sir J. Yarde Buller, M.P., and 
Lady Buller; Lord and Lady H. Kerr; 
Lady Margarum Courtenay ; Lady Hope, 
and a large assembly of the clergy and 
gentry. 

DURHAM. 


The new church at Collierly was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Durham re- 
cently, in the presence ofa numerous body 
of his clergy and the principal inhabitants 
of the district. The plate for the com- 
munion was presented by Sir T. Clayering, 
Bart., of Greencroft ; the font by the Arch- 
deacon of Durham; the books by T. E. 
Charlton, Esq., of Broadwood Hall; the 
bell by the Stanhope and Tyne Railway 
Company ; and the ground for the church 
and churchyard was given by Miss Clay- 
ton, of London, The chaste and elegant 
church, recently erected at Tynemouth, 
called Holy Saviour’s, has also been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Durham, attend- 
ed byanumber of the neighbouring clergy. 

The Bishop of Durham and Viscount 
Dungannon have respectively given the 
sum of 50/. towards the restoration of the 
Abbey Church at Hexham, Durham. 

ESSEX. 

Witnam New Cruren anv Scuoors, 
—The friends of the church in Witham 
and its vicinity have been gratified by 
witnessing one of the most interesting 
ceremonies that can be performed in a 
Christian country, the laying of the first 
stone of an edifice to be dedicated to the 
worship of the living God. At a parish 
meeting, on the 2nd January, 1840, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire and report 
how far the erection of a new chapel was 
expedient and practicable. On taking a 
census of the population, it was found to 
amount to 3052, of whom 2109 resided in 
the town, exclusive of 190, who were in- 
mates of the union-house. On measure- 
ment of the parish church at Chipping-bill, 
it was ascertained thatit would hold rather 
more than 1000 persons; and it was fur- 
ther ascertained that there were as many 
us 600 members of the Church of England 
without church accommodation. A strong 
disposition towards the erection of another 


church was expressed, and the Bishop of 


London having offered some assistance 
towards endowment, the parish resolved 
to erect achapel of ease, half of the sittings 
in which should be free. It was subse- 
quently resolved, that a national school- 
room should be added, and W. II. Patti- 
son, Esq. gave a piece of ground for the 
site, by the side of a new road leading out 
of the High-street, and commencing near 
the Post-office. In a short time a sufficient 
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sum of money was subscribed to guarantee 
the successful completion of the good work, 
the principal origmator of which was the 
Rev. H. Du Cane, of the Grove. Among 
the subscribers was Captain Du Cane, 
R.N., of Braxted Lodge, who contributed 
5001, towards the endowment of the cha. 
pel; and the family of which that gentle- 
man bears the honoured name, has sub- 
scribed, in the whole, upwards of 1000/. to 
the undertaking. The Bishop of London 
ave 5S0/. and some endowment; W. If, 
Pattison, Esq., the site and S00/.; W. W, 
Luard, Fsq., 52/7. 10s.; Jacob H. Pattison, 
Esq., 1501; J.C. Walford, Esq., 52d. 10s ; 
Messrs. Mills and Co., 50/.; Mrs. Sims, 
1001.; Mrs. Oliver, Woodford, 1002. ; the 
Rev. John Bramston, 50/. ; the Rev. John 
Newman, 251.; E, W. Banks, Esq., 31/7. 
10s.; T. Tomkin, Esq., 25/.; J. Cutts, 
Esq., 312. 10s.; Jonathan Bullock, Esq., 
251 ; the Rev. R. Eden Leigh, 31/7. 10s, ; 8. 
Oliver, 25/.; the Rev. W. Oliver, 25/, 
The ceremony was performed by Lord 
Rayleigh, in the presence of the Bishop of 
London, and was attended by about forty 
clergymen, and a large assemblage of per- 
sons. ‘The service was read by the vicar, 
the Rev. John Bramston. 

The highly interesting and gratifying 
ceremony of consecrating the parish church 
of Rayne was performed bythe Lord Bishop 
of London, attended by a numerous body 
of the parochial clergy. The old church 
having been very much out of repair for a 
considerable time, asurvey of it was made, 
and at a meeting of the parishioners, held 
in vestry, on the Sth July, 1838, it was de- 
termined to rebuild the sacred edifice. It 
is intended to accommodate about 260 
persons, a great proportion of the seats 
being free. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The greater portion of the bishop's pa- 
lace at Stapleton has been taken down, by 
order of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and is to be rebuilt upon an im- 


proved plan. A chapel will be attached to 
the new edifice. —Gloucestershire Chron. 

The dissenters at Cheltenham lately op- 
posed a church-rate of a halfpenny in the 
pound; and Mr. Boodle moved, “ that 
there should be no rate at all.’ This was 
carried ona show of hands; a poll took 
place, and at its close, the agitators were 
signally defeated. The numbers were— 
for the rate, 1328; against it, 897; majo- 
rity for the rate, 359. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol held his triennial 
visitation for the deanery of Bristol, on 
the 6th September, at the cathedral, on 
which occasion nearly the whole of the 
clergy were present; a large number ot 
the churchwardens of the parishes within 
the district were also in attendance. The 
service was read by the Rev. Horatio Net!- 
son, one of the minor canons; and the 
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sermon was delivered by the Rev. John 
Hensman, the subject of his discourse 
being taken from St. Paul’s second epistle 
to the Corinthians, ch. iv. v. 7. The 
bishop then proceeded to deliver a most 
appropriate and eloquent charge, the read - 
ing of which occupied his lordship nearly 
an hour and three quarters. The Right 
Rev. Pr late has intimated to the clergy 
his compliance with their desire to have it 
published. 

Gioucester Musica Festivat.—the 
music meeting has been an exceedingly 
brilliant one, and, we believe, equalled 
previous expectations. We are, of course, 
unable at this early period to state precise 
details as to the general receipts, but we 
are inclined to believe that the loss, which 
always falls upon the stewards, will be 
smaller than usual. We are sorry to add, 
that the result of the festival, so far as it 
affects the admirable charity in whose aid 
itis given, presents a more unfavourable 
picture. The amount received at the 
doors of the cathedral is 533/. 7s. 9d., or 
about 170/. less than the receipts of 1831, 
and about 127/. less than those of 1835. 
We understand, however, that the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese has contributed the 
noble donation of 50/. in aid of the charity, 
and that Lord Ellenborough has sent 15/. 
for the same laudable purpose, through the 
hands of the Bishop. This reduces the 
deficiency considerably, — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The new church at Crookham, in the 
parish of Crondall, has been consecrated 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Winches- 
ter. After the ceremony had been per- 
formed, prayers were read inan impressive 
manner by the Rev. — Lefroy. ‘The bishop 
then delivered a very excellent discourse 
from the 118th Psalm, 22nd verse, ‘The 
church is a beautiful structure, built in 
the gothic style of architecture, and capa- 
ble of holding 500 persons. 

ForptnGpripGe.—At a vestry meeting, 
held on the 17th instant, a church-rate of 
Sixpence in the pound was proposed. It 
Was moved, as an smendment, that no rate 
be granted for the present year, but some 
ume elapsed before any one was found to 
second the motion. ‘the numbers for the 
rate were 40; against it, 9. A poll of the 
parish was demanded, and taken on the 
following Monday, when the numbers were 
—for the rate, 239; against it, 17; majo- 
rity for the rate, 222. Many respectable 
dissenters, deeming the opposition vexa- 
tious, would not record their votes, and 
some voted for the rate.— Times. 


KENT. 
The Rev. J. Winter, who has been for 
twenty years the indefatigable chaplain to 


the county prison at Maidstone, has re- 
ceived from his Grace the Lord Archbishop 


Vou. XX.—Oet. 1841. 


of Canterbury, as a mark of his Grace's 
favour, the degree of Master of Arts. 

Epucation and Craims.—At a meeting 
of the ‘‘ Greenwich Society for the Acqui- 
sition and Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
Dr. Murdoch referred to some statistical 
details, to prove that the best educated 
counties of England were the most moral, 
Westmorland took the lead in this respect. 
In that county there was but one criminal 
to every 2201 persons ; in Essex, there was 
a criminal to every 425 persons; and in 
Warwickshire, one to every 384 persons. 
And what was the reason? In Westmor- 
land there were double the means of edu- 
cation to those existing in the other two 
counties. It wascalculated that the chances 
of a person without education becoming a 
criminal were 2200 to 1; those of an indi- 
vidual with an average education, 10,000 
to 1; and those of men having received a 
superior education, 50,000 to 1. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The committee for building and endow- 
ing ten churches in five years, in the 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford, have 
hitherto met with most encouraging suc- 
cess. ‘The funds subscribed for this object 
since February last, a period of little more 
than five months, and that a period also of 
perhaps unparalleled depression of business 
in those districts, amount to upwards of 
25,0001, a very striking instance that where 
there is a will, with the Divine blessing, 
there is away. Itis evidentit is the wish 
of the committee to make the best use of 
the means placed at their disposal, and we 
understand that no doubt exists that no 
fewer than four churches will be‘in very 
advanced progress by the close of the year. 
The foundation stone of the first of these 
Christian edifices, called St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s, was laid on Monday week, in Re- 
gent-road, Salford, by Mr. W. Egerton. 

Sir Thomas J. Trafford, Bart., has libe- 
rally offered a plot of ground for the erec- 
tion ofa new church inthe parish of Eccles, 
on the banks of the canal between Barton 
and Patricroft, accompanied by a donation 
of 100/.,, and the Manchester and Eccles 
Church Building Society have made a grant 
of 1000/. towards the same object. —Liver- 
pool Times. 

St. George's Church, Everton, Liver- 
pool, is an object of considerable interest 
for its taste, and as having been nearly the 
first iron church erected in Great Britain. 
The whole of the frame-work of the win- 
dows, doors, groins, roofs, pulpit, orna- 
mental enrichments, are of cast-iron. ‘The 
length is 119 feet, the breadth is 47. It is 
ornamented by a splendid cast-iron window 
of stained glass. It isnot, perhaps, gene- 
rally known that a great proportion of the 
larger manufactories erected in England 
within the last ten years are all iron except 
the walls. And within two years past, 
several cottages and country villas have 
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been put up near London, which are ex- 
clusively cast-iron—walls, doors, steps, 
roof, chimneys, sash, Xc. In England, 
where wood is dear and iron cheap, the 
first cost of such buildings is less than 
those of timber. In durability and beauty, 
they are, of course, unequalled. When 
once finished, such buildings require no 
repairs; and the most finely-carved orna- 
ments cost little more than plain castings. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 
Keowortu.—A _ church-rate was pro- 
posed in this parish some weeks ago, and 
after an ineffectual, as well as illegal, motion, 
that of adjournment, which the chairman 
refused to put, was carried unanimously. 
Some difficulty then sprang up with re- 
spect to the arrears of last year; these have 
since been amicably settled, and the rate 
is now in the course of collection, with 
goodwill on all sides. — Leicester Journal. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The vicarage of Saxilby, near Lincoln, 
having been resigned by the Rev. Thomas 
Hodsworth, the parishioners have memo- 
rialized the bishop, who- is the patron, to 
confer it upon the Rev. Edward Gartfit, the 
officiating curate. ‘The income is 1671, 
Lord Monson is the impropriator of the 
great tithes. 

MIDDLFSEX. 

The following are the charges and ex- 
penses paid by the Commissioners for 
Building Additional Churches, from the 
25th of March, 1840, to the v5th of March, 
1841 :— 
nn 
OE ncccsuns saebsonaaseeseseds . 160 0 0 
‘Taxes poussioenien 56 9 11 
Law charges nusen Sete & 
Surveyor’s travellingexpenses 156 14 6 
END sincsncscstossaciongects BUEN. OC 

PE, cinemas, Oe ee 

The provisions of the Tithe Commutation 
Bill being now pertectly understood, in- 
cumbents are availing themselves of the 
o7th clause, by which they are entitled to 
their the rent-charge by two equal haif- 
yearly instalments, an arrangement no 
doubt acceptable to all parties. [he facility 
of enforcing payment by the summary pro- 
cess of a judge's writ, (which imposes all 
the expense of executing the same upon 
defaulters,) is a material advantage; and 
as incumbents cannot clain any tithe rent- 
charge if in arrears beyond a certain period, 
they are obliged in self-defence to be on 
the alert. 

On the 27th of August, the Bishop of 
London cousecrated a new church at Dal- 
ston, with the usual ceremonies, deli- 
vering a very impressive discourse upon 
the cceasion to a crowded congregation. 
The church was erected at an expense of 
57002, upon ground presented by Mr. 
W, Rhodes , it is calculated to contain 


about 1000 persons. Another of similar 
capacity is nearly completed at Clapton, 

The Irish representative bishops who 
sitin parliament for the present session are 
—Lord John de la Poer Beresford, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; Hon. Dr. L. Tonson, 
Bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert; Dr. George 
de la Poer Beresford, Bishop of Kilmore: 
and Lord Robert P. Tottenham, Bishop of 
Clogher. 

The dissenters cdntinually assert that 
the support which dissenters afford to 
‘*the cause of missions” is a certain evi- 
dence of the state of dissent at home,which 
we believe to be the case. Listen, then, to 
The Patriot, which tells, after mentioning 
the falling off in the income of the Wes- 
leyan Mussionary Society, that ‘ The 
Directorsot the London Missionary Society 
have just issued an appeal containing the 
following most alarming announcement :— 
The average monthly outlay of the society 
is about 7000/., while its average monthly 
receipts from the various auxiliaries during 
the first nine months of the financial year 
does not exceed 4000/. Hence arises a de- 
ficiency within that period of little less than 
20,0004; and to meet this the directors will 
not only be under the necessity, during the 
present year, of selling out the whole of the 
society sfunded property, but of providing 
from 8000l. to 10,0002. additional, unless 
early remittances trom the auxiliaries avert 
that evil,”’ 

Pensions of 1502. per annum each have 
been assigned to Dr. Anster and the Rev. 
Mr. Cary, the translators, respectively, ot 
Goethe and Dante. 

Lingerat Donation.—The sum of 3000/. 
has been received by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, being the amount of a legacy, duty 
free, bequeatlied to the society by the Rer. 
James Cutler, late of the city of New 
Sarum, deceased. 

Some new schools have recently been 
opened in the perish of St. Anne’s, Lime- 
house, which have been erected at a very 
considerable expense, and are calculated 
to accommodate from eight hundred to a 
thousand eluidren. They consist of two 
large rooms with galleries, each eighty fect 
by forty feet, with suitable apartments for 
the master and the mistress. An interest- 
ing meeting took place on the occasion ot 
the opening, at which W. Cotton, [’sq., 
presided. The business of the meeting 
was commenced with a hymn by the clil- 
dren of the school ; and appropriate prayers 
were read by the Rev. R. Rawlins, the 
minister of the parish. The meeting was 
attended by Lord Ashley, M.P.; R. Ing- 
ham, Esq., M.P.; H. Pownall, Esq.; i, 
W. Tancred, Esq., M.P.; E. F. Young, 
Esq.; —- Matthison, Esq. ; and several ot 
the clergy of the neighbourhood, who ap- 
peared in their robes, and other weill- 
known friends of education. After some 
speeches, made by Lord Ashley, Mr. Pow- 
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nail, and others, another short hymn was 
sung by the children, and the meeting con- 
cluded with prayer. The large room was 
thronged with spectators, who manifested 
a lively interest in the proceedings. 

Preparations are now going on for the 
restoration of another niche on the north 
side of Westminster Abbey, the expenses 
of which are defrayed by grant from par- 
hament. 

By a recent decision of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, clergymen of all denomi- 
nations are allowed to preach in the open 
air, when they please, provided they do not 
interrupt the public thoroughfare.— Leeds 
Mercury. 

We have the satisfaction to record a con- 
tribution from his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland of 500l to the funds of the 
Incorporated Society for the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels, and this in addition to a former 
one of the same amount from his Grace ; 
also a donation of 3001. from Mr. Forster; 
one from the Hon. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, of 
100/,; another of the same amount from an 
anonymous donor, whose signature is 
“C.C.;" and one from the Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, of 75/., in ad- 
dition to two former donations from the 
same rev. gentleman. 

Roraeruiruk.—The Court of Common 
Council of the city of London have voted 
the sum of 20Ol. towards the endowment 
of the three new churches which have been 
erected in this parish. 


OXFORD. 


At the annual meeting of the Oxford 
Architectural Society, held some time since, 
a papercommunicated by Benjamin Ferrey, 
Esq., was read, on St. Catherine's Chapel, 
at Abbotsbury, and on the principles of the 
construction of a particular class of vaulted 
stone roofs, in which the outer roof and 
the inner roof or ceiling are united into a 
solid mass possessing great strength, and 
exhibiting much scientific skill and inge- 
nutty ; this was illustrated by drawings of 
the chapel at Abbotsbury, the abbot’s 
kitchen at Glastonbury, and the porch of 
St. Peter’s Church, Oxford, of which a 
model was also exhibited by Mr. Derick, 
shewing that the vault, though constructed 
of many pieces, would hold firmly together 
Without cement. 


SURREY. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester having presented to the parish 
of Windlesham a very handsome service 
of communion plate, the following address 
Was made to her royal highness : — 


‘* May it’please your Royal Highness— 
“We, the clergy, churchwardens, and 
other inhabitants of the parish of Windle- 
sham, beg leave to offer to your royal high- 
ness the expression of our most sincere 
and cordial thanks for the very munificent 
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service of communion plate, which you 
have been graciously pleased to present to 
this parish. 

* We cannot forget the various occasions 
on which, since your residence amongst us, 
you have testified your kind and Christian 
concern for the spiritual welfare of this 
parish. 

‘* Your royal highness manifested your 
regard for the rising generation by the 
building of a national school-room, which 
regard you continue to shew by subscribing 
largely towards its support. 

« When the spiritual destitution of Bag- 
shot was laid before your royal highness, 
and it was proposed to build a chapel of 
ease there, you immediately subscribed a 
considerable sum towards its erection. 

‘* Three years ago, when it was suggested 
to enlarge the parish church, your royal 
highness; came forward with your wonted 
liberality ; and, on the funds proving in- 
sufficient, you very readily assisted us with 
a second donation. 

‘* Feeling the debt of gratitude we owe 
to your royal highness for these varied and 
repeated attentions to our spiritual inter- 
ests, We most thankfully avail ourselves of 
this our only mode of evincing the deep 
sense we entertain of them. 

“We cannot refrain from offering our 
earnest prayer that your royal highness 
may be blessed with many years of health, 
and that this parish may continue to enjoy, 
from time to time, the blessings arising 
from your residence at Bagshot Park. 


‘* Windlesham.” 


Her royal highness was pleased to make 
the following answer :— ‘ 

‘*] return the clergy, churchwardens, 
and the inbabitants of the parish of Win- 
dlesham, my best thanks for the very flat- 
tering address they have presented to me. 

‘¢] feel that the thanks and gratitude 
they have expressed towards me, and the 
manner in which they have enumerated 
the various occasions on which | have 
been enabled, by the goodness of God, to 
assist them, are not due to me alone, how- 
ever gratifying | must ever consider these 
feelings and personal notice of my endea- 
vour to promote their comfort, but to that 
kind providence who bas placed me ina 
situation that empowers me to consult the 
interest aud the welfare of the parish, which 
it will ever be my first object to promote, 
as long as it pleases the Almighty to grant 
me lite, and the residence of Bagshot 
Park.” 

SUFFOLK. 

At a bazaar held at Woodbridge, in aid 
of the funds for the erection ofa new church 
in that town, the receipts at the several 
stalls and at the gates amounted to 
10851. 11s. 7d. 

The Marchioness of Bristol has pre- 
sented a valuable service of communion 
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plate for the new church, now nearly com- 
pleted, at Bury St. Edmunds. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

On Saturday, the 31st of July, the parish 
church of Dunchurch, which has been un- 
dergoing extensive restoration, was re- 
opened for divine service, ‘The diocesan, 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester, accompa- 
nied by the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Coventry, proceeded to the church, at- 
tended by the churchwardens and a numer- 
ous body of the clergy. Prayers were read 
by the Rev. J. Sandford, vicar of the parish, 
and a discourse was delivered by his lord- 
ship from Heb. x. 25; afterwhich a collec- 
tion was made during the offertory. ‘The 
Ven. the Archdeacon preached in the even- 
ing from 1 Cor.ii. 16. A bundred and two 
pounds were collected in the plates. The 
church is fitted up, both in the nave and 
chancel, with open seats of solid oak; by 
which means an increase of above one hun- 
dred sittings has beenobtained in the body 
of the church. The seats in the chancel 
face north and south. ‘Towards these im- 
provements and the erection of a vestry 
the Lord John Scott bas contributed about 
oov. Amongst the other contributions, 
which, on the part of the parishioners uni- 

versally, bave been most liberal, are a do- 
nation of 1004, from the Rev. John Sand- 
ford, and one of SOL from the Rev. T. T. 

Parker, rural dean, towards the restoration 

of the west window. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese has be- 
come the patron of the Magdalen Asylum, 
Birmingham. The chapel attached to this 
benevolent tnstitution, which has been re- 
cently repuire! and furmished with addi- 
tional galleries, will be opened for divine 
service on Sunday next.—- Worcestershire 
Guardian. 

the Lord Bishop of Worcester has ad. 
dressed a letter to the clercy of the several 
churches and chapels in Birmingham, As- 
ton, and the adjoining districts, requesting 
them to preach sermons in their several 
places of worship, and to promote collec- 
tionsamong their respective congregations, 
and in their districts, in aid of the Church 
Building Society of Birmingham. His 
lordship bas also addressed a circular in 
support of the same object tothe principal 
merchants, landowners, and others of the 
town and neighbourhood. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Satisnury Diocesan Boarpor Epvea- 
t10N.—A meeting ofthe standing committee 
of this b -_ was held in Salisbury on 
‘Tuesday last, for the transaction of various 
misc acridine mus business. Lhe treasurer 
was authorized to pay the grants formerly 
voted by the board inaid of building school- 
rooms at Mere, Melks! an, \ estw ood, and 
WW raxall the b nidings at these places 
have been weg pe | lizabeth Dyke 
wasadmi(ted a pupil at the traming se hool, 
having been appointed to an eahibiuuen b '\ 
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the Amesbury Decanal Board. The Trata- 
ing School for Mistresses, in the Close, 
opened on Saturday, after the vacation, 
with four additional pupils, making sixteen 
now in course of training. 

‘The firm opposition which our excellent 
prelate maintained to the last against the 
clauses in the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Bill which invaded the integrity of the 
cathedral establishments, will be in the re- 
collection of our readers. We were, there- 
fore, prepared to bear that his lordship 
would not be slow to avail bimself of the 
opportunities offered by a recent act of 
parliament for appointing honorary pre- 
bendaries in his diocese, when he could do 
so without subjecting those appointed to 
certain ecclesiastical dues previously ex- 
acted. ‘The appoimtments which we have 
lately had the gratification to announce are 
honourable alike to his lordship and to 
those upon whom the dignities have been 
conferred, And we are now able to sub- 
stantiate, on good authority, the report 
current for some time past, that our excel- 
lent diocesan purposes to give a still more 
noble proof of his sincerity, by making a 
donation of S00. towards a fund for en- 
dowing the honorary prebends recently 
filled up in our cathedral chureh, and re- 
munerating those appointed for the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred im attending 
their preaching turns at the cathedral, &c. 
liis lordship has signified his intention to 
this eflect, and we understand that the 
dean and chapter have expressed a walling- 
ness to appropriate a portion of their 
church estates for the same end. ‘These 
spirited proceedings cannot fail to have 
the efleet of perpetuating these appoint- 
ments, and of thus preserving, in all ther 
original integrity, the several members ot 
the cathedral establishments, and the blow 
recently aimed at those establishments will 
hence tall harmless in this diocese,— Salis- 
bury, bhilts, Dorset, County Chron. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester has fixed 
Wednesday in every week, from ten to 
one o'clock, for the future, instead of 
Thursday, as heretofore, as the day on which 
his lordship will transact business at the 
palace, Worcester. The clergy who are to 
be instituted, licensed, AXc., are requested 
to forward their papers on or before the 
preceding Monday, to Charles Evans, Esq., 
College Yard, Worcester, his lordslip’s 
secretary. 

Several instances, within a short period, 
concur to shew that an impious spirit ot 

sacrilege is on the increase, and is not con- 
fined to places ot worship of any particular 
creed. Amongst others, the church of 
Treadington, Worcestershire, has been 
clandestinely entered and robbed of purple 
velvet and superfine cloth coverings to the 
pulpit cushion and communion table, with 
variousappendages, ‘Three cushions were 
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cut open, and the downand feathers being 
taken away, were left mutilated upon the 
altar. A handsome reward bas been offered 
for the discovery of the villanous party, 
but, as the mischief was not observed till 
late in the week, it is to be feared the inter- 
val was too warily employed to leave any 
traces sufficient to lead to detection and 
conviction. Fortunately, a valuable ser- 
vice of communion plate escaped, though 
deposited within the church. 
YORKSHIRE, 


ConsecRaTION OF THE Lervs Parisu 
Cavurcu.—( From a Correspondent. )—This 
long-expected solemnity, anticipated with 
such deep interest, not only in Leeds and 
throughout England, but, we may almost 
say, throughout Christendom, took place 
on Thursday, the 2nd of September last; 
and never, perhaps, since those early days 
in which the consecration of churches was 
solemnized in a full synod of bishops, 
was any similar event of more “ devout 
magnificence.” As, however, the pre- 
sence of the Lord Archbishop of York, 
the metropolitan ; the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, the diocesan; two venerable fathers 
of distant churches, the Bishops of Ross 
and Argyll, and New Jersey; hundreds 
of dignitaries and other clergy from every 
diocese in England ; thousands of every 
ace, rank, and calling among the laity— 
all assembled together for the purpose of 
dedicating, with a solemn and imposing 
ritual, anoble temple, rich in architec- 
tural skill and ornament, to the service of 
Almighty God, was a scene of splendour 
and solemnity fur above the power of 
language to express, we shall almost con- 
fine ourselves to those particulars in which 


the consecration of the parish church of | 


Leeds may have differed from similar so- 
lemnities elsewhere, 

About eleven o’clock on the day before- 
mentioned, his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of the province, and the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, accompanied by the Bishop of Ross 
and Argyll and the Bishop of New Jersey, 
were received at the north door of the 
church by the vicar and clergy of the parish 
and the churchwardens, and by them con- 
ducted to the vestry. Their lordships, 
having put on their episcopal robes, left 
the vestry by the north-east door, and fol- 
lowed by the commissary and registrar of 
the diocese, all the clergy present robed in 
their surplices, the churchwardens and 
patrons of the living, re-entered the church 
by the south-west door, where a petition 
was presented to the bishop by IHlenry 
Hall, Esq., senior patron, praying his lord- 
ship to consecrate the church. ‘The same 


having been read, and the lord bishop of 


the diocese having declared his readiness 
to consecrate the church according to the 
petition, the procession moved upthe nave 
ot the church, the bishop and the clergy 
alternately repeating the twenty-fourth 
Psalm, 


The clergy, to the number of about three 
hundred, then took their places on either 
side ot the altar, and the consecration ser- 
vice was commenced by the bishop of the 
diocese. Morning prayer, in the course of 
which the several prayers appropriate to 
the occasion being offered by the bishop, 
was chanted by the Rev. John Jebb, Pre- 
bendary of Limerick, assisted by the ad- 
mirable choir of the parish church, the 
greater portion of which consists of gen- 
tlemen who gave their services gratuitously, 
in a manner which could not fail to aid the 
devotion of every sincere worshipper. 
The lessons were read by the Rev. Doctor 
llook, the vicar of the parish. ‘The com- 
munion service was commenced by the 
Archbishop of York, in which the other 
bishops took a part. The consecration 
sermon was preached by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doane, the Bishop of New Jersey, 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chap. i. ver.22, 25: * Head over all things 
to the church, which is His body, the ful- 
ness of Him that filleth all inall.”’ 

As all the sermons preached on this oc- 
casion are about to be published, it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the excellence of 
this discourse. Never before had an Ame- 
rican bishop officiated in such a service in 
the English chureh, and never perhaps till 
then had any bishop traversed three thou- 
sand miles for a similar purpose. 

After the sermon, the holy communion, 
without which, according tothe ancient ca- 
nons, no church can be considered conse- 
crated, was administered by the bishop of 
the diocese, assisted by the other bishops 
and parochial clergy, to above a thousand 
communicants. ‘The alms collected at the 
offertory amounted to G201. 14s, 3d. 


The consecration service being thus 
ended, a great number of the clergy and 
strangers who had attended the ceremony 
proceeded to the Music Hall, where a 
luncheon had been provided for their ne- 
cessary refreshment. The Rev. Dr. Hook, 
who presided, presented an address to the 
Archbishop of York, from the vicar and 
clergy of Leeds, expressive of their feel- 
ings of ** affectionate satisfaction at being 
permitted to welcome his Grace once more 
in Leeds, and at receiving a fresh proof of 
that regard for the welfare of the church, 
which the parish so happily experienced 
while under the kind and paternal influence 
of his Grace’s diocesanrule.”’ ‘To this ad- 
dress the venerable prelate, who had been 
deeply affected during its presentation, 
replied, at some length, in a strain every 
way worthy a Christian bishop. The Arch- 
deacon of Craven also presented a some- 
what similar address from the clergy of the 
surrounding parishes, who had been pre- 
sent at the consecration. It is unnecessary 
to observe that, during the repast, several 
loyal and appropriate toasts were given 
and responded to. 

At seven o'clock, evening prayer com- 
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menced, being chanted by the clergy and 
choir, asin the morning. ‘The sermon was 
preached bythe Rev. W. Dodsworth, M.A. 
incumbent of Christ Church, Regent’s- 
park, London, from Ezekiel, iv.5,6. The 
collection amounted to 86l. 1s. 1d. 

On Friday morning, the day succeeding 
the consecration, after the usual choral ser- 
vice, including the chanting of the litany, 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, from 1 Chron, xxix. 1. ‘The collec- 
tion amounted to 1591. 15s. 10d. In the 
evening, a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. W. Gresley, Prebendary of Lichfield, 
from the prophet Isaiah, lvi.7, after which 
a collection was made, amounting to 571. 
16s. lid. 

On the following Sunday, appropriate 
sermons were also preached ; in the morn- 
ing, by the Archdeacon Musgrave, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Craven, from Psalm xxvii. 
4; in the afternoon, by the Rev. John 
Jebb, A.M., Prebendary of Limerick, 
from Psalm cxxxii. 7, 8,9; and in the 
evening, by the Venerable Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, A.M., Archdeacon of the 
East Riding, from Acts, i. 6. The congre- 
gations at these services were overflowing, 
hundreds being unable to obtain ingress to 
the church, which was crowded in every 
part; and the collections at the several 
services, including a few donations, in- 
creased the amount previously raised to 
the munificent sum of 1265/. 14s. 9d. 

The estimated cost of the sacred edifice 
is about 30,000/., raised chiefly among the 
parishioners of Leeds, by gratuitous con- 
tributions, 

It is gratifying to know, that apart from 
the superiority of the new over the old 
parish church, in point of architectural 
magnificence, there 1s also a considerable 
increase of accommodation, especially for 
the poor, the church now accommodating 
2450, being nearly 1000 more than the 
former church would hold. 

Nor should another circumstance con- 
nected with this event be passed over un- 
noticed. In order that the poorer church- 
men of the town might rejoice, on the day 
of consecration, with their richer brethren, 
a considerable sum of money was raised by 
the clergy of the parish church forthe pur- 
chase of meat, to be given away in portions 
of two, four, six, and eight pounds, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the respective 
families, Seven oxen were purchased, 
and about five thousand pounds of meat 
given away to upwards of fifteen hundred 
families. 

The following is the address which was 
presented by the vicar and clergy of Leeds 
to the Archbishop of York on his Grace's 
attendance at the consecration of the parish 
church :— 

“May it prease your Grace,—We, 
the clergy of Leeds, beg leave most re- 
spectfully to express our feelings of affec- 
tionate satisfaction at being permitted to 
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welcome your Grace once more in Leeds, 
and at receiving a fresh proof of that regard 
for the welfare of the church which this 
parish so happily experienced while under 
the kind and paternal influence of your 
Grace’s diocesan rule. 

“The pleasure which the recollection 
of that influence must always bring to us 
is not a little enhanced by reflecting on 
the opportunity afforded, on the present 
occasion, to many persons, from various 
and distant parts of Christendom, of wit- 
nessing the veneration and esteem which 
are here entertained for your Grace, and 
which bave been conciliated by the exhi- 
bition, during nearly half a century, of be- 
nignant personal virtues, and by the firm 
and wise exercise of an apostolic authority. 

‘* And, though now removed from your 
Grace’s more immediate superintendence, 
yet we rejoice to feel that we still main- 
tain aconnexion with your Grace as our 
metropolitan; and that, in this capacity, 
your Grace is officially cognizant of the 
benefits conferred upon us by the admi- 
nistration of our present revered diocesan. 

‘* But while we thus enjoy the privilege 
of claiming an interest in two bishops of 
the Church of England, we have the 
further privilege of seeing our metropoli- 
tan and our diocesan accompanied by pre- 
lates of distant churches, who thus, by 
their voluntary presence, attest that cor- 
dial sympathy and that communion which 
now happily subsists between those 
branches of the one catholic church ex- 
isting in Scotland and North America and 
that which is planted in this land. 

‘¢ We hail with thankfulness the revival 
of that pure zeal of ancient times which 
has actuated the bishop of a distant church 
to make a journey of three thousand miles, 
in order to bear witness to the unity of the 
faith in that land whence the church in 
his own country derives her parentage. 
We are hereby reminded of the expedi- 
tions of ancient fathers, (by none of whom 
perhaps a greater distance was traversed, ) 
undertaken in order to afford a like testi- 
mony at the councils of the church uni- 
versal. And though thankful that on the 
present Occasion our meeting is In peace 
and harmony, unalloyed by internal con- 
troversies or by external perils, yet we 
feel assured that the same energetic zeal 
will not be wanting to defend and maintain 
the church whenever it may please Divine 
Providence to test, by searching trials, the 
integrity and faithfulness of his ministers. 

‘We therefore thank your Grace for 
the sanction afforded by your Grace's pre- 
sence to the welcome which we most cor- 
dially give to these venerated fathers; and in 
concluding, with all affectionate wishes tor 
the continuance of your Grace's happiness 
and health, we would humbly express a 
hope, which we are assured is inseparable 
from those wishes, no less in your Grace's 
estimation than in our own ; namely, that 
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the circumstances attendant upon this so- 
lemn dedication of a sanctuary to God's 
service, may, by his blessing, be an earnest 
of the profusive edification of Christ's 
church universal in truth, unity, and con- 
cord,”’ 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop, who 
had been much affected during the reading 
of the address, replied in the following 
terms :— 


“My Reverenb Breturen tue Cier- 
oy or Lervs,—I have received with great 
pleasure this very flattering assurance of 
your regard and attachment. 

‘*Nothing indeed, can be more truly 
gratifying to me than to find that though 
the closer ties by which I bad so long the 
happiness of being connected with you, 
as your diocesan, are now dissolved, you 
still retain so kind a remembrance of that 
connexion. 

‘‘It is also a source of no ordinary gra- 
tification to me to know that | have been 
succeeded in the superintendence of this 
large and important portion of my former 
diocese by a prelate alike distinguished 
for his sound learning, his Christian zeal, 
and the benignity of his disposition; en- 
dowments that have already acquired for 
him the love and respect of his clergy, 
and which will not fail to secure for him 
likewise their lasting esteem and venera- 
tion. 

“ Believe me, my reverend brethren, I 
deem it a great honour to have been in- 
vited to be present at this day's very in- 
teresting solemnity, and a high privilege 
to have partaken, to whatever extent, in 
the performance of the divine oflices ap- 
pointed for the occasion. 

‘* For this honour and for this privilege 
I am indebted to the kind friendship of 
the individual to whom, by the blessing of 
the Almighty, the charge of the spiritual 
welfare of this great parish has been com- 
mitted—a charge for which, as well by his 
superior talents as by his fervent piety, 
he is so eminently qualified. 

“To his active and unwearied exertions 
must mainly be attributed the successful 
accomplishment of that noble work, that 
splendid temple now dedicated to the 
glory of God, and subserving the salva- 
tion of souls; which, | trust, will for ages 
stand a lasting monument of the pious 
zeal of those by whose princely liberality 
it has so happily been raised. 

‘« There is still another topic, my reve- 
rend brethren, to which | have not yet ad- 
verted, but which I must not suffer to pass 
unnoticed—the presence, I mean, on this 
occasion, of two prelates of the catholic 
church of Christ, representing portions of 
it which bear a near and dear relationship 
to our own branch of it, and | cannot re- 
frain from saying how much I value the 
zeal, energy, and (if I may be allowed to 
use the expression ) filial feeling towards 


the English church which have induced 
an American bishop tocome so great a dis- 
tance to take @ part in the important du- 
ties of this day. 

** We cannot but feel deeply gratified at 
an occurrence which testifies our union in 
one and the same spirit, walking together 
as brethren in the faith of Christ. 

‘*May it please the Almighty to bless 
and confirm that union, and render it in- 
strumental to the maintenance of his truth 
and the advancement of his glory.” 


SCOTLAND. 


A new episcopal chapel at Portsoy, 
just completed, was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Aberdeen. The 
form of service used was that “for the 
consecration of churches and chapels, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of 
England, and as adopted by the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland.” 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


New Cuvurcn at Riviere pu Lour.— 
The ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of Christ’s Church, at Riviere du 
Loup, in the district of Quebec, took place 
on August the 7tb, before a large assembly 
of people, consisting of the inhabitants 
and some visitors from Quebec, and a 
portion of the detachment of the 56th re- 
giment, stationed there. A few selections 
from the prayers for the evening service, 
with the proper psalms and collects forthe 
occasion, and a suitable portion of Scrip- 
ture with an appropriate address, were de- 
livered by the Rev. W. B. Robinson, the 
pastor of the congregation. This will be 
the first Protestant Episcopal place of wor- 
ship between Quebec and Gaspé, a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles.— Quebec 
Mercury. 

Bishop Coleridge hastaken bis final leave 
of his diocese, which for more than sixteen 
years he has presided over with remarkable 
ability and untiring zeal for the promotion 
of the holy cause of Christianity. His 
lordship sailed from Barbadoes in the Fan- 
ny, for Bristol, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Barker and the Rev. Mr. Sealy. 
Archdeacon Parry has been left Vicar- 
General in the interim.—Jamaica Paper. 

The Rev Mr. Bethune has retired from 
the editorship of *‘ The Church,” published 
at Toronto, Upper Canada, having conduct- 
ed that journal for four years with ability 
and zeal worthy of all commendation.— 
Niagara Chronicle. 

Episcopat Cuurcu in JenusaLem.— 
The Malta Times says—‘‘Some fortnight 
ago, the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson and Mr. 
Johns (an architect) were at Malta, on 
their way to Jerusalem, with the object of 
erecting an episcopal church at the holy 
city. Our correspondent mentions that 
Mr. Nicolayson had arrived at Constanti- 
nople, with instructions from Lord Pal- 
merston to obtain, through the British 
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Ambassador, a firman for the erection of 
this church, who, it is said, is making every 
effort to procure the necessary sanction of 
the Porte.” 

_ Quesec.—The last annual general meet- 
ing of the Diocesan Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was more numerously attended than upon 
any preceding occasion. The Lord Bishop 
of Montreal being called to the chair, the 
meeting was opened by his lordship with 
prayer in the usual manner, after which 
his lordship addressed the meeting atsome 
length in explanation of the designs of the 
society, and dwelt particularly upon the 
great exertions and beneficent labours ot 
the parent society in England, of which the 
Quebec Diocesan Committee is a branch, 
and its munificent expenditure for the bene- 
fit of the church and the promotion of 
Christian knowledge in the colonies and 
foreign possessions of Great Britain. His 
lordship then called upon the secretary, 
W.M'‘Tavish, Esq., to read the report of 
the managing committee, which embraced 
a period of two years, (the regular general 
meeting, from unavoidable circumstances, 
not having been held last year,) and gave 
an extended and very encouraging view of 
the proceedings and actual condition of the 
atfairs of the local association under the two 
principal heads of its labours, the manage- 
ment of the national schools, and the sale 
and distribution of bibles, teatamenis, 
prayer-books, and other religious books 
and tracts. 

Upper Canaba Committee ror Pro- 
PAGATING THE GospEL In Forrion Parts, 
—From the third annual report of this so- 
clety, just published, it appears that much 
good has been effected by the episcopal 
missionary clergy in the river districts of 
Upper Canada. The extracts from the 
— of the Rev. F. Osler, Mr. Bart- 
ett, and the Rev. B.C. Hill, carry with 
them ample evidence of the efforts of the 
society. 

Cunistianrry ty Cuina.—The Institute 
of Missions, in Berlin, bas received tidings 
of the celebrated German missionary, 
Gutzlatf, dated from Pekin, the 20th of No- 
vember last. At that period he was aided 
in his apostolic labours by seventeen Chi- 
nese, (to whom six others were shortly to 
be added,) who, baving learned Chris- 
tianity from him, and embraced its tenets, 
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were serving their noviciate as missiona- 
ries. ‘Iwo of his pupils, of Japan origin, 
were teaching Christianity to their coun- 
trymen and to the Chinese at Macao; and 
his two nieces, resident also in the latter 
place, had converted upwards of 140 Chi- 
nese women, all belonging to the higher 
classes. Here Gutzlaff has addressed to 
the Missionaries’ Institute thirty-eight 
volumes inthe Chinese tongue, containing 
works relating to the Christian worship 
printed at Pekin, Canton, and other cities 
of China; and the royal library of Berlin 
has received from him manuscript copies of 
nine very rare Chinese works, giving the 
description of a great number of monu- 
ments anciently existing in the Celestial 
empire, of which few or no traces now 
remain. 

Jamatca.—The following clergymen have 
been licensed as island curates, and ap- 
pointed to different parishes throughout the 
island: Rev. Thos. Eyre Poole, M.A.; Rev. 
Walter Scott Coward; Rev. Osbert Denton 
‘Toosey, B.A.; Rev. John Cooke, b.A.; 
Rev. S. H. Stewart, LL.D.; Rev. Jos. 
Williams; Rev. John Nash, B.A.; Rev. 
Thos. Garrett, B.A.; Rev. E. Hawkins, 
M.A. A large and commodious building, 
in the town of Montego Bay, has beea 
fitted up and licensed, us atemporary place 
of worship, until the completion of the new 
chapel of ease now in course of erection at 
that place. The Island Curate’s Chapel, 
at Stewart's ‘Town, in the parish of Tre 
lawny, being in a state of dilapidation, a 
large and commodious building has been 
licensed as a temporary place of worship. 
Workmen are actively engaged in the pre- 
paration of materials for the new chapel, 
to be erected by the parish, aided by grants 
from the Ilouse ot Assembly, and the S»- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
‘lhe Commissioners of Public Accounts 
have, on the recommendation of his Ix- 
cellency the Governor, voted a stipend of 
590/, sterling, per annum, for the mainte- 
nance of a chaplain, to be employed ex- 
clusively in the new = district prison at 
Kingston. 

The “ Leipsic Gazette” states that the 
Prince of Lucca has recently been con- 
verted to Protestantism, a circumstance 
which has created great sensation at Kome, 
and throughout Italy. 


” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Receiveo: B,J. U.—J. H. M.—An Original Subscriber—Presbyter Suburbanus— 
Mr. Winning—Mr. Bovle—é idayieros—X.—9.—S. K.—Also from a Corres- 
pondent whose signature is illegible, and whose letter it would be very troublesome 


to read. 
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CLERICAL ASSOCIATION, 


ee —_— 


Mr. T. Crerc Samira, the sole proprietor of the British MaGazine, 
having devoted himself during ten years to that work, which he had 
the honour to originate, and which he has the gratification to see of 
such great utility to the highest and best interests of the Church of 
England, presumes to submit the following proposal to the Clergy :— 

It appears to be highly desirable that they should have a point of 
reunion in some central part of the metropolis, somewhat on the 
plan of the clubs, but more select and less expensive, and combining 
with many of the conveniences which those institutions offer, some 
advantages which they do not possess. With this view, he offers to 
provide and manage a suitable house in which such an Institution 
may be carried on, and which shall afford the following desiderata :— 

ReapinGc Rooms, supplied with the leading Daily Papers published 

in London. All Newspapers connected with the Universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and some of the leading Foreign Papers 
connected with theological or ecclesiastical affairs. All Periodical 
Works and Pamphlets of a theological nature, and the principal 
Periodical Publications in general literature. Books of Reference, 
Maps, Atlases, &c., Parliamentary Papers relating to church affairs, 
including Reports, Returns, Bills, and Acts of Parliament, as soon 
as they can be obtained in print; also Documents and Reports of 
Charities, Societies, and Institutions connected with the Church, 
and as large a collection as can be made of the Catalogues of English 
and Foreign Booksellers. 

It is imagined that such an Institution, offering, in addition to 
what has been already mentioned, every facility for making appoint- 
ments, writing letters, and transacting business, with the use of 
Dressing Rooms, and the convenience of a place for the safe custody 
of travelling dress, parcels, &c., will be of great service to the Clergy 

in general, and especially to those who reside in the country, during 
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occasional visits to London ; and that thus offering a centre of com- 
munication and mutual information, it may, in many cases, supersede 
the necessity of incurring the trouble and heavy expense of what is 
called Clerical Agency. It will be the Proposer’s endeavour to render 
it as effective as possible in this way, by devoting his own time to 
the collection of such information as he may be able to obtain, which 
will be at all times freely at the service of his subseribers. 

[t is believed that the expenses may be met by an Annual Subscrip- 
tion of Two Guineas, paid in advance, and considered due as soon as 
the rooms shall be actually opened; and those of the clergy who 
may be disposed to subseribe that sum are requested to forward their 
names, together with any suggestions which they may have the 
kindness to offer, to Mr. T. CLere Suita, at the Office of the British 
Magazine, 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, at their earliest 
convenience, as it must depend on his receiving a sufficient number 
of names before the Ist of December next, whether the rooms can be 
opened by the Ist of January, 1842, as is at present proposed. 

It being apparent that such a scheme cannot be effectively carried 
out on such low terms of subseription unless the number of sub- 
seribers is considerable, Mr. T. CLerc Smira is desirous to make 
the design as widely known as possible; and while he thankfully 
acknowledges the support which he has already met with, he will 
feel still further obliged to those clergymen who have expressed their 
approbation by forwarding their names, if they will, as they may 
have opportunity, mention the subject to their friends. 

Since the foregoing address was first issued, Mr. T. CLere Smita 
has received various communications, which he thankfully acknow- 
ledges; and which lead him to add this further statement :—It 
appears that the proposed Institution will be more generally accept- 
able if it combines, with the advantages already proposed, the means 
of obtaining Refreshments and Beds at fixed and reasonable prices. 
He is happy to say that this can be most readily done, and on a plan 
which will, he hopes, give satisfaction to all parties. The extensive 
and commodious premises which he proposes to adapt to the purpose, 
are at No. 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and as it would be 
impossible to explain the details in an advertisement, he will be very 
happy to shew any gentleman who may favour him with a eall, a 
Plan of the proposed arrangements. 


Ocroper 30th, 1841. 


W. Lake, Printer, 170, Fleet Street, Londo. 





